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““IZOD'S 


PATENT 


C0 RSET ARE THE 


BEST. 


SUITED TO ALL FIGURES. WORN 
IN ALL CLIMATES. 

The LARGEST MANUFACTURERS in the WORLD. 
Ask for IZOD’S make; 
To be had of all Drapers and Ladies’ Outfitters. 
Trade Mark, “ 

. 5 F Write for our Sheet of Drawings. 
E. IZOD & SON, 30, Milk Street, London: 


Patentees and Manufacturers. Manufactory: Landport, Hants. 


take no other. 


ANCHOR,” on every Corset and Box, 
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Saree AND BROWN’S. 
Pots 1/6 and 2/6. All Chemists. 60 YEARS IN USE. 





genuine is JEWSBURY | 





WHITE, SOUND | 
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EPPSS 





GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


ONLY BOILING WATER OR 


BOILING MILK NEEDED. 








NESTLES 





f THE ONLY 

Easy 0 Perfect Substitute 

Preparation. FOR 
Mother's Milk, 


REQUIRES ONLY 
THE ADDITION OF WATER. 


FOOD 


FOR INFANTS. 


Recommended by the 
Highest Medical Authorities 
in England and all parts of 

the world. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


_— 





‘TRADE MARK WN 
. Registered... ' 
PREPARED AT VEVEY, 






SWITZERLAND. 





CAUTION! USE ONLY THE CENUINE ASK FOR 


(RIDA 


LACE BONDS GOL ) 
MAR KING Ne MEDAL 


AND SEE YOu GET IT 
PLEASE OBSERVE THE WO 


PREPARED BY THE DAUGHTER OF THE LATE 
g JOHN BOND apPPEaR on THE LABELS 


S| 


FOR CAKES, PASTRY, , 
PUDDINGS AND 
WHOLESOME BREAD 





STEEL PENS. 


MEDAL. PARIS 1875 


mere) 9) 











100 REWARO FOR INFORMATION ANO CONVICTION OF 
VENDORS SELLING COLOURABLE IMITATION 





ROWLANDS’ 





LYDOR 


isa most cooling, he aling and re ‘fre shing wash for the face, hands, and arms 3 
of ladies playing tennis, yachtir ating, driving, and aul exposed to the 

ofectunif rays of the sun and he nate d p arti ‘les oe Ses t. It —~_ ates most 

effectually all fre ckles, tan, sunburn, stings of insects prickly heat, eczema, &c., 

and produce 

BEAUTIFUL AND DELICATE COMPLEXION. 

Itis warranted to ly free f vi, mineral disonous ingredients 

or oxide of zinc, of whi ~y~A st cosme ‘tie are ¢ mp «and whic “h ruin the ski n. whitens the teeth and ac te ted decay ; 
and, to preve ent trand has on the stopper a 6d. Government stamp Beware of [contains no acid or gritty substa b Ask 
cheap noxious imitations, as Rowlands’ Kalydor is the only genuine article. It anywh re for Rowlands’ artic es of 20, 


can now be had in bottles of half the usual size at 2/3, including Governme nt stamp. 


ROWLANDS’ 
MACASSAR OIL 


= vents the hair falling off or becx oming 
ry during hot eee, and can be also 
had in a golden colou 
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FAY) <irect from the Loom to the Consumer 


BRADFORD : 


ESS FABRics KI FIRST cos 


The selection includes the “ Marchion« 

Velvet Pile Zeph r, the ** larissa ” Satin 

Stripes, the * Neilson " Ce bination Lace 
and Zephyr Cloth, the Check 


Zep hyr, the “ 


the he All Wool Soft Foule Serge, the 
ain Zephyr, the ** Loftus All 
VA =. Wwe ay ‘Sore Fouls Serge, the “Victor” All Wool 
MANUF COMPN tiewe, the * Imp: erial’ * Summer Jersey Costume Cloth 
the yal aldemar” Boucle Striped Crepe Cobweb Cloth, 
the ago “la ” Printed Cordaline Cashmere, &c., from 
MAKERS to HER MAJESTY PADFORD x per yard, THE LARGEST STOCK IN THE @ 
THE QUEEN AND OTHER i! NGpoM. Any Length Cut at Mill Prices 





SAMPLE PATTERNS OF 
DRESS FABRICS FOR 4g 
SUMMER SEASON 
POST FREE ON 
APPLICA TION 








‘T re 
Mentone” Plush Stripe i ze hyr, 


. Ihe leading Dress Journals speak highly of the 
MEMBERS OF THE ROYAL FAMILY. Narksas advantages of dealing ‘direct with the ARADFOKD 
MAN UFACTURING COMPANY, Carriage t+aid on 
all Orders over £1 in Value. Highest Awards wh rever Exhibited. _Flease write at once. You will be 
astonished at the AUT assortments of Patterns and remarkable val Mention “Leisure Hour.” 
PUB Lic CAUTION. As an additions I security to the } ihc, every article and length of material sent from the 
? . Co, arty Bs well-knc awn Regi tered Trad M rk, “GIRL AT THE LOOM, 
Io. 
VI Us 2 2 
= 
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Insh Linen Pillow Slips, 








made up ready for use, 
from 8s. 9d. per dozen to Samples 
finest quality Pillow and Price 


Slips, Frilled with Fine 
LinenCambric, from 24s. 





Lists Post 
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Gl ycerine: & 


i Children’s Coloured Bordered, from 1s. 9d. per doz 


Frys 


Prepared by a new and special scientific process securing 
extreme solubility, and developing the finest flavour of the 
A. CAMERON, M.D., President of the Royal College 
““T have never tasted Cocoa that I like so well. 










per doz. Linen Sheets, Free. 

twilled or plain, made 

sizes a qualities. 

Damask Table-Cloths, 

Napkins, Diapers, &c, Ils INVALUABLE a4 SUMMER MO) 

Sheetings, lowe ilings, e ( IMP I 'F XION from t 

Glass Cloths, Shirtings, HoT SUN, WINDS, HARD WATER, &e 

Pillow Linens, Surplice it ke : ' . 

Linens, Cambrics, &c eps the Skin cool and refresh Pa in the hottest weather, and entirely removes 
in ents 

9 and CAMBRIC POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS. SUNBURN, REDNESS,” IRRITATION, TAN, &c., 
R a Hemmed Ready for Use. Direct from he Factory. And renders the Skin delicately SOPT, SMOOTH, AND WHITE. Is the 
wee ; Children’s White Bordered, from rs. 4%d. per doz ules’ . i ? Baw. 


Gents’ White Be wrder . 3s. od doz 
Ladies’ White He mstite 4 ¥ from 
rd. per doz. Gents’ White Hem 
titched, from 9s. 11d. per d 


dered, from 1s. 114d. per doz 


3. od. perdoz. Ladies’ Coloure d Hemstitched, from ss 
stitched, from ss. 11d. per doz. Gents’ Coloured Hem ae. poe ‘ < 
JAMES LINDSAY & Co. (Limited), appomrmenr. 
LINEN MANUFACTURERS TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, BELFAST. 





MOST PERFECT EMOLLIENT MILK FOR THE SKIN EVER 
PRODUCED, 


And no Lady who values her ange should ever be without it 


All Irritations from the Bites or Stin ) ect ilso 
Sottles, 15., ‘ll Chemist ree r ad. extra by the 


M. BEETHAM & Son, Few 


2s. 6d., of 


llaye 1 by 


ole Mee 


Ghditesher. 








From Sm CHAS. 
of Surgeons, Ireland. 
especially adapted to those whose digestive organs are weak.” 

TWENTY-SIX PRIZE 


Cocoa 


‘Cocoa. 


It is 


MEDALS AWARDED TO J, S. FRY & SONS. 








MARSHALLS 


















































Seams Ribs 
PREPARATIONS are ‘The Finest of the Wheat.’ | inserted UMBRELLAS cannot get 
FE A R OL Better than the best inside > 0 Ne out of 
Arrowroot. ribs. S. FOX & place. 
A Perfect — 
Family Food. S E M O P I N A oe TRADE aA RAMES on every! 
te MARK CFELIX De , 
GRANOLA ‘*ter" |= 2 ins 
Food. appear- INCREASED turn 
See Analyses and Medical ( Opinions with Packets. ance. wi evar & NEKINES inside out. 
JAS. & THOS, MARSHALL, Ibrox Flour Mills, 
= GLRASGOW . CAN BE OBTAINED EVERYWHERE. 
7 z To Face Page 2 of Wrapper. 
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THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY'S LIST. 


FOR INTENDING VISITORS TO NORWAY. 
Recently Published. Imperial 8vo, 8s. in handsome cloth, gilt edges. 


Norwegian Pictures, 


DRAWN WITH PEN AW PB NCIL. 
WITH A GLANCE AT SWEDEN AND THE GOTHA CANAL. 
By RICHARD LOVETT, M.A. 
‘With a Map and 127 Illustrations, engraved by E. WHYMPER, R. TAYLOR, 
PEARSON, and others. 

“ This work forms a handsome table book, teeming with illustrations, and affording much 
useful information concerning that northern land which is fast becoming a rival to Switzerland, 
as a ‘playground for Europe.’ The writer’s description of the people and of his journeyings 
among them, although written in a serious tone, possesses an interest for even those who 
«annot hope to visit the scenes portrayed, but all will desire the opportunity which the writer 
has held out to their imagination in this book.” — Times. 

‘This book may be expected to add to that growing multitude, the tourists of Norway 
and Swedert.”—Scotsman. 

‘Whether as a memento of pleasant travels or as an incentive to future journeyings iu 
Scandinavia, these pictures with pen and pencil are likely to be as well appreciated as their 
forerunners.” ~-Morning Post. . 

“* The observant author is excellent at description, and gives details which are remarkably 
well selected. It is with the greatest pleasure and confidence that we recommend this 
charming book.”—Queen, 

‘A map and an index complete one of the most charming books on Norway that has 
appeared for a long time.”—Academy, 


New Ldition, Just Published. 


ENGLISH + PICTURES. 


DRAWN WITH PEN AND PENCIL. 
By SAMUEL @. GREEN, D.D. Profusely Illustrated. 8s. handsome cloth, gilt. 
Many a one who is doomed to begin and end his days within a ‘ cribbed, cabined, 
and confined’ circle, can roam, guided by such a book, at the will of fancy, through 
sunny glades, by babbling streams, or over the breezy moorlands.”— The Times, 


By THE MARQUIS OF LORNE. 


Canadian Pictures. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. With 
numerous fine Engravings by E. WHYMPER, from Sketches by the 
MARQUIS OF LORNE, SYDNEY HALL, and others. 8s. extra cloth 
boards, gilt ; or 25s. bound in morocco, elegant. 


‘¢ Most interesting—an extremely pleasant book.” —Saturday Review. 

** It would be a mistake to regard the book as a mere ornament of the drawing-room 
table. It will undoubtedly answer this purpose, and givea pleasing occupation to any 
who may listlessly turn over its leaves. But to the reader who takes it more seriously, it 
will convey also a large amount of solid information.” —7he Guardian. 


Indian Pictures. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By the 
Rev. WILLIAM UrRWICK, M.A. Profusely illustrated with fine 
Engravings, 8s, in handsome cloth, gilt ; or, 25s. in morocco, 

“The Society, in all their excellent series of ‘ Pictures’ (which now has included no 
inconsiderable part of the world), has not given to the public a better executed or more 
gnteresting volume than this.”—.Sfectator. 

New Edition. Profusely Iilustrated with Superior Engravings. 

Sea Pictures. By Dr. Macautay. Containing the Sea 
in Poetry, Physical Geography of the Sea, the Sea in History, and 
the Harvest of the Sea. 8s. in handsome cloth ; or 25s. in morocco. 


Mr. RuskIn says :—“ This beautiful book is by far the best I have ever seen on ? “ TP : 
its subject, and will be a most precious gift-book for me. WINDMILL NEAR ARUNDEL. Fyrom “ English rictures.” 


BOOKS FOR EVERYBODY} -"** “Sioa eis,e'. S2cs%s, BLUSTEATER. FOE POOKS 


The Family Magazine for Sabbath Reading. 
One Penny Weekly. Sixpence Monthly. 
THE 


SUNDAY AT HOME. 


JUNE PART, NOW READY, contains the following Articles :— 


Stephen Alleine. A Story of the | Voices by the Way.—Water. By the Rev. Prebendary Harry Jones, M.A. 

— Slave Trade. By C. E. Bishop Hannington. By Euvcene Srock. 

TOCKER, : : ° 

: G H Writers of the Nineteenth y § ‘ 

The Hadj. By a Pilgrim Doctor. "lie ox 7, Mesae. incteonth Contury.—Julius Stars 
eee. a naa The Jews in Germany. By Rev. H. C. ADAms, M.A. 

n-th The Way to Win. By the Author of “ Oil on the Troubled Waters.” 
Archbishop Trench. By the Rev. Whitefield Race TE 4 _ ee eee — 

T. WILLSON, M.A. Moonlight. 
An Artist's Jottings in the Holy Things New and Old. 

Land.—III. Bethany. With En- Scripture Exercises. 

gravings. By Henry Harper. Monthly Religious Record. 


FRONTISPIECE-AN [ILLUMINATED TEXT. 




















THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 

















THE BREAKING OF LAWS, 


Rebelling against Great Truths, Instincts, Inclinations, Ignorance, and Follies. 
Discipline and Self-Denial, that Precious Boon, the Highest and Best in Life. 
J : , = = PREVENTABLE DEATH.—Why should fever, the vile slayer of millions of the human race, not be 


as much and more hunted up and its career stopped, as the solitary wretch who causes his fellow a violent death? 
== The marderer, as he is called, is quickly made example of by the law. Fevers are, at most, universally acknowledged 
= to be preventable diseases ; how is it that they are allowed to level their thousands every year, and millions to suffer 
almost without protest? The most ordinary observer must be struck with the huge blunder. Who's to blame? For 
the means of preventing premature death from disease read a large illustrated sheet given with each bottle of ENOQ’S 
FRUIT SALT. The information is invaluable. If this invaluable information were universally carried out, many forms 
of disease now producing such havoc would cease to exist, as Plague, Leprosy, &c., have done, when the true cause has 
become known, The FRUIT SALT (one of Nature's own products) keeps the blood pure, and is thus of itself 
one of the most valuable means of keeping the blood free from fevers and blood poisons, liver complaints, &c., 
ever discovered. As a means of preserving and restoring health it is unequalled ; and it is, moreover, a pleasant, 
refreshing, and invigorating beverage. After a patient and Careful observation of its effects when used, I have no hesita- 
tion in stating that, if its great value of keeping the body healthy were universally known, not a household in the land 
would be without it, nor a single travelling trunk or portmanteau but would contain it. 


A GENERAL OFFICER writing from Ascot on January 2nd, 1886, says :—‘ Blessings on your 
FRUIT SALT! I trust it is not profane to say so, but in common parlance I swear by it. There stands the 
cherished bottle on the chimney-piece of my sanctum, my little idol, at home my household god, abroad my vade mecum. 

Think not this is the rhapsody of a hypochondriac. No, it is only the outpouring of a grateful heart. The fact is, I am, 

in common I dare say with numerous old fellows of my age (67), now and then troubled with a tiresome liver. No 

sooner, however, do I use your cheery remedy than exit pain, ‘ Richard is himself again." So highly do I value your 

composition that when taking it I grudge even the little sediment that will always remain at the bottom of the glass. I give, therefore, the following 


advice to those wise persons who have learnt to appreciate its inestimable benefits. 


When ENO’S SALT betimes you take, | 
NX» waste of this Elixir make, 


«¢ EGYPT—CAIRO.—Since my arrival in Egypt in August 
last, I have on three separate occasions been attacked by fever, from which on 
the first occasion I lay in hospital for six weeks. The last two attacks have been, how- 
ever, completely repulsed in a remarkably short space of time by the use of your 
valuable RUIT SALT, to which I owe my present health, at the very least, if not 
my life itself. Heartfelt gratitude for my restoration and preservation impels me to add 
my testimony to the already overwhelming store of the same, and in so doing I feel 
that I am but obeying the dictates of duty.—Believe me to be, Sir, gratefully yours, 
“ . J. C. Eno.” wk CORPORAL, 19th Hussars, 26th May, 1883.” 


ENO’s FRUIT SALT.—“ After suffering for nearly two and a 

half years from severe headache and disordered stomach, and after trying alimost 
everything and spending much money without finding any benefit, 1 was recommended 
by a friend to try your FRUIT SALT, and before f had finished one bottle I found 
it doing me a great deal of good, and now I am restored to my usual health; and 
others T base that have tried it have not enjoyed such good health for years.— 
Yours most truly, 

* ROBERT HUMPHREYS, Post Office, Barrasford.” 


DIRECTIONS IN SIXTEEN LANGUA 
PREPARED ONLY AT ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, 





But drain the dregs, and lick the cup, 
Of this, the perfect Pick-me-up.” 


USED MY FRUIT SALT freely in my last severe attack of 


fever, and I have every reason to say it saved my life.—J. C. ENO, Hatcham Fruit 
Salt Works, 


THE SECRET OF SUCCESS.—“‘A new invention is brought 

before the Public, and commands success. A score of abominable Imitations are 
immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, who, in copying the original closely enough 
to deceive the public, nn yet not so exactly as to infringe upon legal rights, exercise an 
ingenuity that, employed in an original channel, could not fail to secure reputation and 
protit."—ADAMS, 


(CAUTION.—Legal Rights are protected in every civilised 


country. 


each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked “ENO’S FRUIT 


Examine 
SALT.” Without it you have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. Sold by all 


Chemists. 


GES HOW TO PREVENT DISEASE. 
HATCHAM, LONDON, S.E., BY J. C. ENO’S PATENT. 





C. A. RICKARDS, 


MANUFACTURER OF PURE DYE 


SEWING & MACHINE SILK TWISTS, 


3) Also ‘* Imperial Knitting Silk.” Shade-Cards 
2) and Agents’ Names given on applicationat the Works, 
BELL-BUSK MILLS, via LEEDS. 


Original Maker of the rayds. Penny Buttonhole Silk Twist 
on reels, and the new 2voyds. “BELL” Reel of BLACK 
MACHINE SILK, three sizes, Stout, Medium, and Fine, all 


Same price per yross. 


London Warehouse—6, LOVE LANE, WOOD STREET, E.C. 


Gold Medals—Dublin, 1882; Boston, 1883; London (Int. Exhib.), 1884. 


SIR JAMES MURRAY'S 
PFPwUoORE EFILUID MAGNESIA. 


The original article, as prepared by the Inventor, Sir James Murray, M.D. For over 60 
years in use as an excellent remedy in cases of Acidity, Indigestion, Heartburn, Gravel, 
and Gout. When mixed with hic ACIDULATED SYRUP, it formsa Pleasant Effervesc ing 
Aperient, especially suitable for Ladies and Children. Sold by all respectable Chemists, 
in Large-sized Bottles (the 1s. size containing nearly double the guantity usually sold at 
that price), at 1s., 2s. 6d.. and 3s. 6d. each. Also in Winchester Quarts for ee 


and Hospitaluse. CAUTION.—Observe the Signature of the Inventor on every Labe! 


SIR JAMES MURH#AY’'S FLUID CAMPHOR is a valuable remedy in cases 
of Sleeplessness and Weak Nerves, and in general asa mild Sedative and Antispasmodic, 
Bottles, 1s. and 2s. each. Sir JAMES MURKAY & SON, Chemical Works, Temple 
Street, Dublin ; BARCLAY & SONS, 95, Farringdon Street, London 








WRAAMRAINSINS 
WEXRASESSR 


Deposit not necessary. Commends itsel: to all. Real econom 

sound commercial principles, with — arrangements. Free 

from all the objectionable formalities ot dealers and others. 1,2 or8 

years. 60 wholesale firms to select goods from, at ordinary selling 
. Call or write. 


Offices—79, Queen Victoria Street, E.C., 
121, Pall Mall, S.W., 
and 9, Liverpool Street, EC 


BOOKS FOR EVERYBODY. 


Please write for the Religious Tract Society's 
ILLUSTRATED LIST OF BOOKS FOR PRESENTA- 
TION, and the SELECTED AND DESCRIPTIVE 
LIST OF BOOKS. 








LONDON: 56, PATERNOSTER ROW. 








WORSTED CLOTHS. 


FOR JACKETS, DOLMANS, SUITINGS, CASSOCKS, &c. 
54 INCHES WIDE, FROM 2/6 TO 10/6 PER YARD. 
PATTERNS FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 
Satisfaction in Wear Guaranteed. 
CARRIAGE PAID ON 20/- PARCELS AND UPWARDS. 


C. V. DAY & CO... BRADFORD. 


COTTACE BILLIARD & DINING TABLE 
26 FULL SIZE 


A WEEK. 
Or on our 
3 Years’ 
Hire Purchase 
System. — Particulars of 


BURKROUGHES & WATTS, Soho Square, London. 











JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS’ PIANOS. 


Entirely New Construction throughout, including 
the Patent Tuning Apparatus, possessing the power 
to outlast any other piano. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 


PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, 
18, 20, and 22, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, wW. 
LISTS FREB, 





FURNISH ON THE HIRE SYSTEM OF PURCHASE 


FROM THE 


LONDON FURNISHING COMPANY, 


No Premiums. No fees. No Publicity. All the newest advantages. 

One, Two, and Three Years, First-class Warehouses to select Goods from. 

Furniture of all descriptions. Best value for the money. Applications 
considered daily. 


Full Particulars and Illustrated List by Post, or at the Office, 


98, LONDON WALL, E.c. 








(.. ™. 











MAPLE & CO.—CRETONNES, 


CRETONNES.—MAPLE and Co. have great 
pleasure in stating that they have on show the most 
magnificent selection ever seen of fast-washing 
CRETONNES, on extra strong and serviceable 
tissues. 


MAPLE & CO.--CRETONNES. 


€CRETONNES.—The Blocks for the reprinting of 
the Fine old French Cretonnes having been now 
re-engraved, MAPLE & CO. are receiving the finest 
goods ever offered. The cloths upon which these are 
"apesoaent of superior quality ; the colours can also 
»¢ guaranteed, The designs are exclusively engaged 
to MAPLE & CO. 


MAPLE & CO.—CURTAINS. 


CURTAINS.—The most wonderful improvements 
have been made within the last few years in the for the 
manufacture and colouring of Curtain and Covering wes meas 
Fabrics. The artistic effect which some of these solicit 


Or » ” ‘ dt 
goods, even at 3s. 9d. per yard, double width, give is posTaL ORDER DEPARTMENT. — 
beg respecttully to state that this 
Department is now so organised that they are fully prepared to 
article that can possibly ¥ 
, if not less, 
Patterns sent, and quotations given free of charge. 


extraordinary. The principal factories for the pro- 
duction being in France, MAPLE & CO. have estab 
lished a house in Paris, whereby they see all the new 
designs, and are enabled to reserve hon exclusively. 


Messrs. MAPLE & CO. 
execute and supply any 
Furnishing at the same pric¢ 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. England 


MAPLE & Co 


TOTTENHAM GOURT ROAD, 
LONDON. 


The Largest FURNISHING ESTABLISH- ,MATLE &, Co. have # 
MENT in the World. 


NOTICE. -— Complimentary, 
Birthday Presents, an immense variety. 
display of goods, both useful and ornamental, from 1s. to 
The variety is so extensive and varied that an inspection 


100-DAY CLOCKS. 


DRAWING-ROOM CL.OCKS, to go fer 400 days 
with once winding ; a handsome present. Price 75s. 
Warranted. M APL E and Co. have a large and varied 
assortment suitable for dining and drawing room. 
Over soo to select from. Price tos. 9d. to 50 guineas. 
Handsome marble clock, with incised lines in gold, 
and superior eight-day movement, 23s. 6d.; also 
bronzes in great variety. 


MAPLE & CO,—CHINA. 


have the largest assortment of 
Hungarian, Doulton, 
Faience Silicon Doulton, and Doulton Impasto wares, 
also in Worcester, Coalport, Dresden, Sevres, Chinese, 
Japanese, and Crown Derby china, 


MAPLE & CO.—CARPETS. 


ARTISTS and COLLECTORS of ANTIQUES 
should not fail to see the soo epocinae RUGS and 
CARPETS collected by Messrs. MAPLE and Co.'s 
Agent in Persia, and now on view at the Show Rooms, 
Tottenham Court Road. A Persian Rug, the most 
acceptable of all presents. A Persian Prayer Carpet, 
a lasting pleasure. Prices from 30s. to 4,100. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


Ww edding, and 


Acres of Show-rooms 


required in 
than any other house in 





VENABLES’ 
30 GUINEA PJANO 


CHECK ACTION AND ALL RECENT IMPROVEMENTS, 
Becomes the property of the Hirer by 36 Monthly Instalments 
of 17s. 6d. Price Lists of other classes free by Post. 


C. VENABLES & CO., 187 and 189, Essex Road, Islington, N. 





SINCLAIR'S °%%, SOAP 


WATER 


Should sce that they get the REAL ARTICL@—as some unfair Shop- 
keepers, for the sake of extra gain, have been detected in palming 
off Counterfeits, trading on Sinclair’s reputation. Always ask for 
SINCLAIR’S SOAP, which has won favour with the Public for its 
Magic Cleansing Properties, and thorough sterling value. A boon 
to rich and poor alike. Everybody buys and everybody sells 
SINCLAIR’S SOAP. 





(THOMAS’S 
PATENT) 


~ DUCHESS’ 
CORSET 


is constructed on a graceful model for the 
present style of drum, the shape being perma- 
nently retained by a series of narrow whale- 
bones placed diagonally across the front, gra- 
dually curving in, and contracting the corset 
at the bottom of the busk, whereby the size 
of the figure is reduced, the outline improved, 
a permanent support afforded, and a fashion- 
able and elegant appearance secured. 

The celebrated PATENT TAPER BUSK 
used is THE MOST SUPPLE and COM- 
FORTABLE OF ALL BUSKS. 

Inferior imitations are so numerous, that it 
is necessary to see that the name, W. THomas, 
is stamped inside t the Corset. 


W. THOMAS, 
71, Queen Victoria Street 
(Late of 128 and 129, Cheapside), 
And may be purchased of Drapers and Milliners 











IF YOU VALUE HEALTH, 


send 15s. to 


DANIEL JUDSON & SON, Limited, 77, Southwark St., London, 


FOR A 


RE ALLY RELIABLE FILTER. 


VARRANTED NOT TO CONTAIN ANIMAL CHARCOAL. 


The Royal Commission on River Pollution, Sixth Report, page 220, on the Domestic Water Supply of Great Britain :— 
**The property which animal charcoal possesses in a high degree of favouring the growth of the low forms of organic life, is a 
serious dir awback to its use as a filtering medium for potable’ water,” 

PATENT LIBRA VALVE for attaching the Filter to the supply pipe, 6/6 extra. 
rae ONLY FILTER 


That will remove impurities (lead, copper, &c., &c.) from solution, as well as from suspension in water, 


CARRIAGE PAID 


TO ANY ADDRESS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


DANIEL JUDSON & SON, Limited, 77, Southwark Street, London, S.E 





SEE THAT YOU ALWAYS GET 


JAMES! 


DOME 
BLACK LEAD 


USED IN THE ROYAL HOUSEHOLD. 





WHAT SHALL I DRINK ? 


“We counsel the public to drink their Lime-Juice when- 
ever and wherever they list. Asa rule Lime-Juice is, particularly during the 
summer, a far more wholesome drin kthan any form of alcohol. We have 
subjected the s ample s of the ‘ Lime-Fruit Juice’ of the Montserrat Comerag 
to full analysis, with a view to test its quality and purity. WE HAVE 
FOUND TI ‘TO BE IN SOUND CONDITION, and ENTIRELY 


FREE FROM ADULTERATION.” 


NISERRAT 


JUICE AND CORDIALS. 


Aromatic Clove, Strawberry, Raspberry, Quinine, 
Sarsaparilia, Pineapple, Jargonelle, Peppermint. 
Retail of Chemists, Druggists, Grocers, Wine Merchants, &c., everywhere. 


The Lancet says: 
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(Laslett I. Pott. 


THE HOME-COMING OF MILES STANDISH. 


* Onward the bridal procession now moved to their new habitation, 

Happy husband and wife, and friends conversing together. 

Pleasantly murmured the brook, as they crossed ‘the ford in the forest. 

* * * Like a picture it seemed of the primitive, pastoral ages, 

Fresh with the youth of the world.”—Long/ellow’s *‘ Courtship of Miles Standish. 





A POOR GENTLEMAN. 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 


CHAPTER XXI.—A NIGHT DRIVE. 


AND NOW IT WAS HIS HAND THAT WAS TO SEAL HIS OWN FATE 


Wa PENTON found himself facing 
the penetrating wind of the December 
morning which was in its stillness and 
blackness the dead of night, before he had fully 


realised what was happening. A number of keen 
perceptions indeed had flashed across his mind, 
yet it felt like nothing so much as the continua- 
tion of a dream when, enveloped in an atmosphere 
of sound, the horse’s hoofs clanging upon the 
frosty road, the wheels grinding, the harness 
jingling, all doubled in clamour by the surround- 
ing stillness, he was carried along between 
black, half-visible hedgerows, under dark bare 
trees, swaying in the wind, through shut-up silent 
villages, and the deathlike slumber of the wide 
country, bound hard’in frost and sleep. A groom 
less awake than himself, shivering and excited, 
but speechless, and affording him no sense of 
human companionship, was by his side, driving 


mechanically, but at the highest speed, along a 
road which to unaccustomed eyes was invisible. 
The scene was a very strange one after the 
intoxicating dream of the evening, with all its 
phantasmagoria of light and praise, and con- 
fused delight and pride. The blackness before 
him was as heavy as the preliminary vision had 
been dazzling; the air blew keen, cutting the very 
breath which rose in white wreaths like smoke 
from his lips. Where was he rushing? carried 
along by a movement which was not his own, an 
unwilling agent, acting in spite of himself. Sir 
Walter’s old head, crowned with white locks, 
looking upon him with so much genial approba- 
tion, Mrs. Russell Penton’s drawn and rigid 
countenance, the disturbed face of her husband, 
the plump simplicity of little Mab, a sort of float- 
ing rosy cherub among all these older counte- 
nances, seemed to flit before him in the mists; 
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the music echoed, the lights glowed; and then 
came the darkness, the ring of the hoofs and 
wheels, the stinging freshness of the cold air, 
and all dark, motionless, silent around. He was 
in a vision still. The German poem in which the 
lady is carried off behind the black horseman, 
tramp, tramp across the land, splash, splash 
across the sea, seemed to ring in his ears through 
his dream. He was preternaturally awake and 
aware of everything, yet his eyes were in a mist 
of semi-consciousness, and all the half-visible 
veiled sights about him seemed like the vague 
and flying landscape of uneasy fever-journeys. 
The cold which half stupefied him, by some 
strange process only intensified these sensa- 
tions; his companion and_he never exchanged 
a word. He was not acquainted even with the 
lie of the roads, the ascents and descents, 
or of what houses those were which looked 
through the darkness from time to time sur- 
rounded by spectral trees. After a while an 
overwhelming desire for sleep seized him. He 
had visions of the bed, all white and in Order, 
which he had left behind; of the chair by the 
fire which he had been roused out of; of his own 
room at home, all silent, cold, waiting for him. 
If only he could make a spring out of this moving 
jingling thing, out of the stinging of the air, and 
get into the quiet and warmth and sleep! 

When the groom spoke Walter woke up again, 
broad awake from what must have been a doze. 
‘“‘ Shall we go to the Hook or to Mr. Rochford’s 
first, sir?” the man asked. Walter started bolt 
upright, and came to himself. They were dash- 
ing through his own village, and a moment later 
he would have passed without seeing the white 
blinds at the windows of Crockford’s cottage 
which shone through the gloom. He waved his 
hand in the direction of his home, thinking that 
to give his father the benefit of a warning was 
worth the trouble. before he went on. He took 
the reins into his own hands, knowing the steep 
descent towards the house, which was ticklish even 
in daylight, and this touch of practical necessity 
brought him to his full senses, and for the first 
time dispersed the mists. He perceived now 
fully what he was doing. As the horse’s steps 
sank half stumbling down the invisible abyss of 
the way, Walter felt, with a tingling of his ears 
and a sinking of his heart, that he also was 
dropping from the brilliant mount of possibility 
which he had been ascending with delighted 
feet. It had seemed as if all the decisions of 
fate might be reversed, as if he were to be the 
arbiter of his own fortune, as if— And now 
it was his hand that was to seal his own fate. 
Such thoughts and questionings, such rebellions 
against a duty which is not to be escaped, may 
ge on while one is executing that very duty 
without -any practical effect. Walter pushed on 
all the time as well as the difliculties of the 
path would allow. He dashed into the little 
domain at the Hook with an energy that made 
the still air tingle, feeling as if he were himself 
inside, and starting to the shock of the sudden 
awakening in the midst of the darkness. The 
groom, who had opened the gate, ran on and gave 
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peal after peal to the bell, and presently the house, 
which had stood so dead and dark in the midst 
of the spectral trees, awoke with a start. One 
or two windows were opened simultaneously. 
‘**Who is there?” cried Mr. Penton, ina bass tone,. 
while a sudden wavering treble with terror in it 
shrieked out, ‘‘Oh, it’s Wat, it’s Wat!” and 
‘*Something has happened to Ally!” with a cry 
that penetrated the night. 

“Father,” said Wat, “nothing is the matter 
with either of us. Sir Walter’s very ill. I’m 
going to fetch Rochford and the papers. You 
have to come too, to sign. Be ready when I come 
back.” 

“Rochford and.the papers! Tosign! What 
do you mean? In the middle of the night!” 

And here there came a white figure to the 
window, crying ‘‘ Ally—are you sure, are you 
sure, Wat, all’s right with Ally?” through the 
midst of the question and reply. 

“T tell you, father, Sir Walter’s dying. Be 
ready, be at the cross roads if you can in half 
an hour. It’s three miles farther, but this horse 
goes like the wind. Don’t stop for anything. In 
half an hour. It’s true; it’s not a dream,” he 
shouted, turning round to go away. 

‘‘Wat! dying, did you say? And a ball in 
the house! Wat! had they got the doctor? 
what was it? Wat!” 

“I can’t stay. He may be dead before we 
get there. In half an hour at the cross roads,” 
eried the youth, turning the horse with dangerous 
abruptness: and in a minute or two all was still 
again. The darkness and silence closed round, 
and the astonished family, terrified, startled out 
of the profound quiet of their repose, blinked, 
dazzled at the newly-lit candles, and said to each 
other wildly, ‘Dying! perhaps before they can 
get there. But Ally—Ally and Wat are all right, 
thank God!” And soon there was a twinkle of 
lights from window to window. The servants got 
up last, being less easily awakened; but Mrs. 
Penton had already some tea ready for her hus- 


band, and Anne, in a little dressing-gown, was. 


collecting the warmest coais and wrappers which 
the family possessed, before Mr. Penton himself, 
very grave, almost tremulous, in the sudden 
emergency, could get ready. His fingers trem- 
bled over his buttons. Sir Walter, whom he had not 
seen for years; the old man who had been as one 
who would never die; the kind uncle of old; the 
causeless antagonist of later years. It was strange 
beyond measure to Edward Penton to be thus 
sent for with such startling and tragic suddenness 
in the middle of the night. ‘‘ What shall I do?” 
he said, wringing his hands, “if he should die 
before—” ‘*Oh, Edward, make haste; lose no 
time ; a minute may do it,” cried his wife in her 
anxiety. They almost pushed him out, Anne 
running before to see that the gate was open, with 
a lantern to show him the way. There was no 
one else to carry the lantern, and she went with 
him up the steep ascent with the flicker of the 
light flaring unsteadily about the dark road. She 
was very thinly clad with an ulster over her dress- 
ing-gdwn, and her poor little feet thrust into her 
boots, and shivered as she ran, and stumbled with 
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the lantern, which was too big for her, her father 
being too much absorbed in his thoughts to 
perceive what a burden it was. Anne shivered, 
but not altogether from cold. Her heart was 
beating high, the quick pulsations vibrating to 
her lively brain, and alarm, awe, the indefinite 
melancholy and horror of death mingling with 
that keen exhilaration of quickened living which 
any tremendous event brings with it to the young. 
It was a wonderful thing to be happening, to be 
mixed up in, to realise so much more vividly than 
even her father did. Her very lantern and course 
along this steep and dark road in the middle of 
the night gave a thrilling consciousness to Anne 
of having a great deal to do with it, of being 
really an actor in the drama. She would not 
leave him till the lights of the dogcart showed 
far off, coming on swiftly, silently, through the 
dark, before any sound could be heard. It was 
all wonderful; the portentous darkness, without 
a star; the cold, the silence, the consciousness 
of what was going on; the sense, which took 
her breath away, that perhaps after all the lawyer, 
with his papers, and her father, who had to sign 
them, might be too late; that even now, when 
she turned to make her way, trembling a little 
with cold and fright and nervous excitement, Sir 
Walter might be dead, and Penton be “ours”! 
Mother would.be my lady in any case; the servants 
would have to be taught to call herso. Andall this 
might be determined in an hour or two, perhaps 
before daylight! Anne shivered more and more, 
and was afraid of the darkness under the hedge- 


rows as she went home alone with the heavy 


lantern. She had a great mind to leave it under 
the hedge and run all the way home, without 
minding the dark; but such darkness as that was 
not a thing which a girl could make up her reso- 
lution not to mind. 

Walter had gone on from the Hook with this 
issue plainer and plainer in his mind—if he but 
delayed a little, did not press the horse, took it 
more easily, he might without reproach, without 
harm, be late, and so after all preserve his birth- 
right. He said to himself that if the papers were 
but there Mrs. Russell Penton would have them 
signed whatever might happen, if her father was 
in the act of dying she would have them signed. 
There was nothing she would not do to secure 
her end. Had she not secured himself, even 
himself, who was so much against her, whose life 
was more in question than any one’s, to do her 
will and serve her purpose ? And when He could 
not resist her who could? She would get her 
way. She would make the old man’s melting, 
his sudden partiality, come to nothing; and again 
Walter, whose head had been turned a little, who 
had begun to feel more than ever what it would 
be to be the heir of Penton, would be replaced 
in the original obscurity of his poor relation- 
ship. And all this might be changed if he but 
delayed a little, went softly, spared the horse ! 
All the time, while these thoughts were going 
through his mind, he was pressing on with 
vehemence, making the animal fly through the 
darkness. He did not hesitate a moment practi- 
cally, though he said all this to himself. What 





he did and what he thought seemed to run on in 
two parallel lines without deflection, without any 
effect upon each other. It was all in his hands 
to do as he pleased: no one could blame him or 
say anything to him if he ceased to press on, if he 
let the reins drop loosely. But it never occurred 
to him to do so. Then there was the possibility 
that Rochford might not be ready at once, that 
he might not be able to find the papers over 
which he had so dawdled, that he might not be 
ready to jump up as Walter had done. What 
need was there to press him, to make the same 
startling summons at his door that had been 
made at the Hook, to insist on an answer? 
There seemed no need to take any active steps 
in order to upset the family arrangement, to 
turn everything the other way. All that it was 
necessary to do was only to let the reins fall on 
the horse’s neck, to urge him forward no more. 

They arrived thus flying, at the gates of the 
Rochfords’ house, a big red-brick mansion just 
outside the town. There was a light in the 
coachman’s cottage which answered the purpose 
of a lodge, and the coachman himself came out, 
half scared, half awake, to open to the pair of 
lamps that gleamed through the darkness, and 
the fiery horse from whose nostrils went up what 
seemed puffs of smoke into the frosty air. ‘At 
’ome? He’ve just got home, and scarce a-bed 
yet,” said the man. ‘‘ Whatever can you want of 
master so early in the morning?” Walter had 
considered it to be night up to this moment; he 
recognised it as morning with a sigh of excite- 
ment. “Mr. Rochford must be called imme- 
diately,” he said, his thoughts tugging at him 
all the time, saying, Why? Why can’t you let 
him alone? Is it your business to force him to 
get up, to produce his papers, to drive half a 
dozen miles in the chill of the morning? But 
Walter, though he heard all this, took no notice. 
“‘Let him know that I am waiting. Sir Walter 
Penton is very ill. He must come at once,” he 
said. He jumped down from the cart, and began 
to pace rapidly up and down to restore the 
circulation to his half-frozen limbs, while the 
groom covered the horse with a cloth and eased 
the harness. There was no time to put the 
animal up, to go indoors and wait. As Walter 
took his sharp walk up and down, the opposing 
force in his mind had a time to itself of inaction 
and silence, and heaped argument upon argument 
before him. What! hurry like this, drag every one 
that was wanted from their rest, disturb the whole 
sleeping world with the clamour of his appeal in 
order to undo himself! Was this his duty, any- 
how that it could be considered? Was it his 
duty to undo himself? More than ever, now he 
had seen it, Penton had become the hope of his 
life, the object of all his wishes; and was it in 
order to divest himself of the last possibility of 
being heir of Penton, though this was what Sir 
Walter had called him, that he was here ? 

The chill became keener than ever; a sharp 
air, blighting everything it touched, blew in his 
face and chilled him to the bone. It was the 
first breath of the dreary dawning, the dismal 
rising of a dull day. A faint stir became percep- 
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tible in the house, very faint, a light flashed at 
a window, there was a far-off sound of a voice, 
the movement of some one coming downstairs. 
Then a voice called out, ‘‘ What 1s it, Penton ? 
Is it possible I’m wanted? I can’t believe the 
man. What do you want with me?” And 
Rochford, shivering, half dressed, with a candle 
in his hand, appeared at a side door, close to 
which Walter was performing his march. ‘ You 
can’t have come all this way for nothing,” he 
cried, “ but it’s not an hoursince Icamehome. It 
doesn’t seem possible. Am I wanted certainly ?” 

Now was the time. The reasonings within 
tore Walter as if they had got hold of his 
heart-strings. Why should he be so obstinate, 
forcing on what would be his own ruin? It 
would be all his doing, the hurry-scurry through 
the night, the insistance, calling up this man, 
who yawned and gazed at him with a speechless 
entreaty to be let off, and his father, who pro- 
bably now was waiting for him by the cross roads 
in the dark, chilled too to the heart. It would 
be all his own officiousness, offering himself to 
go, forcing the others. These harpies were tear- 
ing at him all the time he was saying aloud, his 
own voice sounding strange and far off in his 
ears, ‘‘Sir Walter has been taken very ill; he 
wants you at once. Mrs. Russell Penton sent me. 
You are to bring all the papers, and we are to 
pick up my father on the way.” He said all this 
as steadily as if there was not another sentiment 
in his mind. What,” said Rochford, ‘‘ the papers, 
and your father! Come in, at least; it will take 
me some time to find them. Come in, though I 
fear there’s no fire anywhere.” 

“IT want no fire, only make haste,” said Walter, 
‘we may be too late.” Too late! yes, it was pos- 
sible even now to be too late, but no longer likely. 
Now be still, oh, reasoning soul, keep silence, 
for there is no remedy—the thing is done: and 
yet it was still possible that it might not be done 
in time. 

Rochford was a long time getting himself and 
his papers together; so long that the blackness 
became faintly grey, and objects grew slowly 
visible rising noiselessly out of the night. 
The young man went up and down, up and 
down mechanically. He had jumped down to 
recover himself of the numbness of his long 
drive, but numbness seemed to have taken pos- 
session of him body and soul. His mind had 
fallen into a sort of sullen calm. He asked 
himself whether he should take the trouble to 
accompany them back at all. Rochford and his 
father were all that were necessary. He was 
not wanted. He thought he would walk home, 
getting a little warmth into him, following the 
clamour of the cart, but so far behind that all the 
echoes would die out, and leave him in the silence, 
making his way home. Not to Penton, where 
for a moment he had dreamed a glorious dream, 
and heard himself called old Sir Walter’s heir, 
but home to the Hook, where he had been born, 
where to all appearance he would die, where 
he could steal to his own bed in the mdrning 
grey, and sleep and sleep, and forget it all. But 
now again another revolution took place in him: 





he no longer wanted to sleep, all his faculties 
were wide awake, and life ablaze in him as if he 
never could sleep again. When Rochford at 
last came out with his bag, Walter acted as if 
there had never been a question in his mind, as 
he had acted all along; he sprang up to his 
place without a word, gathered the reins out of 
the groom’s hand, and took the road again, 
reckless, at the hottest pace. The horse was 
still fresh, rested yet fretted by the delay, and 
easily urged to speed. Walter did not know 
how to drive, he had no experience of anything 
more spirited than the pony of all work at home, 
and it was solely by the light of nature, and a 
determination to get forward, that he was guided. 
The groom had not ventured to say any- 
thing, but Rochford was afraid, and remon- 
strated seriously. ‘‘ You can’t go down hill at 
this pace, you will bring the horse down, or 
perhaps break our necks,” he said. ‘I'll not be 
too late,” said Walter, ‘‘that is the only thing: 
we must be there in time.” At the cross roads 
Mr. Penton, shivering, was pulled up on the cart 
almost without stopping, and they dashed on once 
more. The landscape revealed itself little by little, 
rising on all sides in grey mist, in vague ghostly 
clearness—the skeleton trees, the solid mass of the 
houses, the long clear ribbon of the river lighting 
the plain. And then Penton—Penton rising dark 
and square with its irregular outline against the 
clouds. There were lights in many of the windows, 
though every moment the light grew clearer. 
Dawn had come, the darkness was fleeing away ; 
had life gone with it? as it is said happens so 
often. Walter, dashing in at the open gates, 
urging the horse up the avenue, did not ask 
himself this question. He felt a conviction, 
which was bitter at his heart, that he had com- 
pleted his mission successfully, and that they had 
come in time. 


CHAPTER XXII,.—A DEATHBED, 


IR WALTER lay in his luxurious bed, where 
everything was arranged with the perfection 
of comfort, warmth, softness, lightness, all 

that wealth could procure to smooth the down- 
ward path. He was not in pain. Even the rest- 
lessness which is worse than pain, wl.ich so often 
makes the last hours of life miserable, an agony 
to the watchers, perhaps less so to the sufferer, 
had not come to this old man. He lay quite still, 
with eyes shining unnaturally bright from amid 
the curves and puckers of his heavy old eyelids, 
with a half smile on his face, and the air of 
deliverance from all care which some dying people 
have. He was dying not of illness, but because 
suddenly the supplies of life had failed, the 
golden cord had broken, its strands were drop- 
ping asunder. The wheels were soon to stand 
still, but for the moment that condition of suspense 
did not seem to be painful. There was fever in 
his eyes which threw a certain glamour over every- 
thing about. He had asked that the candles 
might be lighted, that the room should be made 
bright, and had called his daughter to his side. 
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Perhaps it was only her own anxiety which had 
made her suppose that he had asked for Rochford 
and the papers. At all events, if he had done so, 
he did so no more. He held her hand, or rather 
she held his as she stood by him, and he lightly 
patted it with the other of his large, soft, feeble 
nands. 

“You are looking beautiful to-night—as I used 
Lo see you—not as you have been of late. Alicia, 
you are looking like a queen to-night.” 

“Oh, father, dear father, my beauty is all in 
your eyes.” 

“Perhaps, more or less,” he said ; ‘‘ I have fever 
in my eyes, and that gives a glory. The lights 
are all like stars, and my child’s eyes more than 
all. You were a beautiful girl, Alicia. I was very 
proud of you. Nobody. but your father ever knew 
how sweet you were. You were a little proud 
outside, perhaps a little proud. And then we had 
so much trouble—together, you and I—” 

She said nothing. She had not attained even 
now to the contemplative calm which could look 
back upon that trouble mildly. It brought hard 
heart-beats, convulsive throbs of pain to her 
bosom still. She had silenced him often by some 
cry of unsoftened anguish when he had begun so 
to speak. But as he lay waiting there, as it were 
in the vestibule of death, saying his last words, 
she could silence him no more. 

“‘Something has occurred to-night,” he said, 
“that has brought it all back. What was it, 
Alicia? Perhaps your ball: the dancing—we've 
not danced here for long enough—or the music. 
Music is a thing that is full of associations; it 
brings things back. Was there anything more ? 
Yes, Ithink there must have been something more.” 

She stood looking at him with dumb inexpressive 
eyes. She could not, would not say what it was 
besides, not even now at the last moment, at the 
supreme moment. All the opposition of her nature 
was in this. Love and pride and sorrow and the 
bitter sense of disappointment and loss, all joined 
together. She met his searching glance, though 
it was pathetic in its inquiry, with blank unre- 
sponsive eyes. And after a while in his feeble- 
ness he gave up the inquiry. 

““We have gone through a great deal together, 
you and I—ah, that is so—only sometimes I 
think there was a great deal of pride in it, my 
dear. My two poor boys—poor boys! I might be 
hard on them sometimes. There was the dis- 
appointment and the humiliation. God would be 
kinder to them. He’s the real father, you know. 
I feel it by myself. Many and many a time in 
these long years my heart has yearned over them. 
Oh, poor boys, poor silly boys! had they but 
known, at least in this their day—Alicia! how 
could you and I standing outside know what was 
passing between God and them when they lay— 
as I am lying now?” 

_ “Qh, father, father!” she cried, with anguish in 
her voice. ‘ 

“It is you that are standing outside now, Alicia, 
alone, poor girl: and you don’t know what’s pass- 
ing between God and me. A great deal that I 
never could have thought of—like friends, like 
friends! I feel easy about the boys, not anxious 





any longer. After all, you know, they belong to 
God too, although they are foolish and weak. 
Very likely they are doing better—well, now—” 

“Oh, father!” she cried, with a keen pang of 
pain at what she thought the wandering of his 
mind. “You forget, you forget that they are 
dead.” 

“Dead!” he repeated, slowly. ‘I don’t forget ; 
but do you know what that means? We never 
understand anything till we come to it in this life. 
I’m coming very close, but I don’t see—yet—except 
that it’s very different—very different—not at all 
what we thought.” 

“Father,” she cried, in the tumult of her 
thoughts; “oh, tell me something about your- 
self! Are you happy—do you feel—do you re- 
member— ?” 

Alicia Penton had said the prayers and received 
the faith of Christians all her life, and she wanted, 
if she could, to recall to the dying man those 
formulas which seemed fit for his state, to hear 
him say that he was supported in that dread 
passage by the consolations of the Gospel. But 
her lips, unapt to speak upon such subjects, 
seemed closed, and she could not find a word 
to say. 

“‘ Happy!” he said, with that mild reflectiveness 
which seemed to have come with the approaching 
end. “It is a long, long time since I’ve been 
asked that question. If you mean, am I afraid ¢ 
No, no; I’m not afraid. I’m—among friends. 
I feel—quite, pleased about it all. It will be all 
right, whatever happens. I don’t seem to have 
anything to do with it. In my life I have always 
felt that I had everything to do with it, Alicia ; and 
so have you, my dear; it’s your fault too. We 
were always setting God right. But it’s far better 
this way. I’m an old fellow—an old, old fellow— 
and I wonder if this is what is called second 
childhood, Alicia; for I could feel,” he said, with 
the touching laugh of weakness, “‘as if I were 
being carried away—in some one’s arms.” 

His heavy eyes that were still bright with fever 
closed with a sort of smiling peacefulness, then 
opened again with alittle start. ‘* But it seemed to 
me just now as if there was something to do—what 
was there to do ?—before I give myself over. I 
don’t want to be disturbed, but if there is some- 
thing to do— Ah, Gerald, my good fellow, you 
are here too.” 

Russell Penton had come in to say that the men 
who had been sent for so hurriedly, they whose 
coming was so important, a matter almost of life 
and death, had arrived. He had entered the room 
while Sir Walter was speaking, but the hush of peace 
about the bed had stopped on his lips the words 
he had been about to say. He came forward and 
took the other hand, which his father-in-law, 
scarcely able to raise it, stretched out towards 
him faintly with a smile. ‘‘I hope you are better, 
sir,” he said, mechanically, bending over the soft 
helpless hand: and under his breath to his wife, 
“* They are come,” he said. 

She gave him a look of helplessness and dismay, 
with an appeal in it. What could be done ? Could 
anything be said of mortal business now ? Could 
they come in with their papers, with their conflict 
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of human interests and passion, to this sanctuary 
of fading life? And yet again, could Alicia 
Penton make up her mind to be balked, disap- 
pointed, triumphed over in the end ? 

‘“‘Better—is not the word.” Sir Walter spoke 
very slowly, pausing constantly between his broken 
phrases, his voice very low, but still clear. ‘‘ I] am 
well—floating away, you know—carried very softly 
—in some one’s arms. You will laugh—at an old 
fellow. But I don’t feel quite clear if I am an 
old fellow, or perhaps—a child.” Then came that 
fluttering laugh .of weakness, full of pathetic 
pleasure and weeping and well-being. ‘‘ But,” he 
added, with a deeper drawn, more difficult breath, 
‘you come in quickly. Tell me—before it’s late. 
There is something on my mind—like a shadow— 
something to do.” 

Alicia held his hand fast; she did not move, 
nor look up; her eyes blank, introspective, with- 
out any light in them, making no reply to him, 
fixed on her father’s face; but her whole being 
quivering with a conflict beyond describing, good 
and evil, the noble and the small, contending 
over her, in a struggle which felt like death. 

A similar struggle, but slighter and fainter, was 
in her husband’s mind; but in him it was not 
a mortal conflict, only a question which was 
best. Was it right to permit the old man to float 
away, as he said, without executing a project 
which seemed so near to his heart? Because 
it was not one which pleased Russell Penton, 
because he would rather that it should fail, he 
felt himself the more bound to his wife that it 
should not fail through him. 

‘It seems almost wicked to disturb you, sir,” 
he said, ‘‘ but I heard that you wanted Rochford ; 
if so, he is here.” 

Alicia caught her husband by the arm, pressing 
it almost fiercely with her hand, leaning her 
trembling weight upon him. ‘“ But not to dis- 
turb you, father,” she cried, with a gasp. 

“Ah!” said Sir Walter, “I remember. What 
was it? Idon’t seem to see anything—except 
those lights like stars shining; and Alicia, 
Alicia! How beautiful she is looking—like a 
girl—to-night.” 

Her husband gave hera strange glance. She 
was gripping his arm as if for salvation, clutch- 
ing it, her breath coming quick; her cheeks with 
two red spots of anxiety and excitement; her 
eyes dull, with no expression in the intensity of 
their passion, fixed on her father’s face. The 
white dressing-gown which she had thrown on 
when she was called to him was open a little 
at the throat, and showed the gleam of the 
diamonds which she had not had time to take 
off. It was not wonderful that in the old man’s 
eyes, with love and fever together in them, Alicia, 
in her unusual white, should seem for a moment 
to have gone back to the dazzle and splendour 
of youth, 

Sir Walter resumed after a moment, as though 
this little outbreak of tender admiration were an 
indulgence which he had permitted himself. 
“My mind’s getting very hazy, Gerald —all 
quite pleasant, the right thing, no trouble in it, 
but hazy. I remember, and yet I don’t remember. 





If I had but the clue—Rochford ?—the young 
one, not the father. He’s gone, like all the rest, 
and now the young one—reigns in his stead. 
Bring him, and perhaps I'll remember. You 
could tell me, you two, but you’re afraid to dis- 
turb me. What does it matter about disturbing 
me? a moment—and then— Send for him; 
perhaps I’]] remember.” 

Alicia would scarcely let her husband go. She 
looked at him with terror in her eyes. What was 
she afraid of ? When he withdrew his arm from 
her she dropped down suddenly on her knees by 
her father’s bedside with a low shuddering cry, 
and hid her face, pressing her cheek upon the old 
man’s hand. The excitement had risen too high. 
She could bear it no longer. Complicated with 
all the aching and trouble of the moment, the 
bursting of this last tie of nature, the dearest and 
longest companionship of her life, to have that 
other anxiety, the miserable question of the in- 
heritance, the triumph or sacrifice of her pride, 
which yet, even amid the solemnity of death, 
moved her more than any other question on earth— 
was something intolerable. It was more than she 
could bear. She sank down, partly out of inca- 
pacity to support herself, partly that she could not, 
dared not, meet her father’s eyes with their vague 
and wistful question. ‘‘ You could tell me, you two.” 
He had seen it, then, in her face, though she had 
made efforts so determined to banish all sign of 
comprehension, all answer out hereyes. And now, 
if he insisted, how could she refuse to answer 
him ? and if Gerald perceived that the old man had 
found the necessary clue through her, what would 
he think of her? That she had preferred her 
own aggrandisement to her father’s peace, that 
she had prompted him on the very edge of the 
grave to enrich herself. She could not sustain 
Sir Walter’s look, nor face the emergency with- 
out at least that passive protection of her hus- 
band’s presence, which for the moment was with- 
drawn. And Alicia trembled for the moment when 
the strangers would come into this sacred ‘room ; 
the lawyer, and Edward Penton behind him, 
hesitating, not without feeling (she knew), look- 
ing sadly at the deathbed where lay one whom in 
his early days he had looked up to with familiar 
kindness. Nobody in the world, not even Gerald, 
could be so near to him in that moment as 
Edward Penton. She felt this even while she 
trembled at the anticipation of his coming. He 
was nearer than any one living. He would bring 
in with him the shadows of those two hapless 
ones disappeared so long out of life. She be- 
thought her in that moment how it had been usual 
to say “‘the three boys.” Was her mind wander- 
ing too? All these thoughts surged up into her 
brain in a wild confusion—the old tenderness, 
the irritation, the bitter jealous grudge at him 
who had outlived the others, the natural longing 
towards one who could understand. 

Sir Walter was unaffected by any of these 
thoughts; he felt it all natural—that the grief 
of his child should overwhelm her, that the sense 
of parting and loss should be profounder on her 
side than on his. After various efforts he raised 
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obey his will, and laid it tenderly upon her bowed 
head. ‘Alicia, my dear child, don’t let it over- 
whelm you. Who can tell even how small the 
separation is— as long as it lasts, and it cannot 
last very long. You must not, you must not, 
my dear, be sorry for me. I tell you—it is all 
pleasant—sweet. I am not—not at all—sorry 
for myself. God bless you, my dear. He is so 
close that when I say ‘God bless you’ it is as 
if, my love, He Himself was putting out His 
hand.” 

“‘Oh, father! oh, father!” she repeated, and 
could say no more. 

And he lay with his face turned to her, and his 
hand feebly smoothing, stroking her bowed head, 
as if she had been a child. She wasa child to 
him, his young Alicia, looking so beautiful after 
her ball, in which he had seen her—had he not 
seen her ?>—admired of everybody, the fairest, the 
most stately, with the Penton diamonds glittering 
at her white throat as they were now. He had 
her in his mind’s eye so distinct, as he had seen 
her—was it an hour, was it a lifetime ago? His 
breathing began to be disturbed, becoming more 
difficult, and his thoughts to grow more confused. 
He talked on, in broken gasps of utterance, more 
difficult, always more difficult. The fog in his 
throat—he began to feel it now; but always in 
flashes saw the lights gleaming, and Alicia in 
full beauty, with her eyes like the stars, and those 
other stars, less precious, yet full of lustre, at her 
throat. He took no note of outward things, 
being more and more absorbed—yet with a dul- 
ness which softened everything, even the difficulty 
of the breath—in his own sensations, and in the 
sweep of the hurrying movement that seemed to 
be carrying him away, away, into halcyon seas 
beyond, into repose and smiling peace. But the 
woman kneeling under his hand was as much 
alive to every sound and incident as he was dull 
to them. Nothing muffled her keen sense, or 
stilled the flood of thoughts that were pouring 
through her mind. . She heard, her heart leaping 
to the sound, steps approaching softly, on tiptoe, 
every noise restrained. She heard a low murmur 
of voices, then the opening of the door; but she 
was afraid to lift her head, to startle her father. 
She dared not look up to see who was there, or 
how he took the entrance of the new comers. 
As for Sir Walter, he was almost beyond dis- 
turbance. His hand moved heavily from time to 
time over her head; sometimes there was a faint 
tremble when a breath came harder, nothing 
more. Would he die so? she asked herself, 
making no sign; was it all sealed up for ever, 
the source of life that had made the light or the 
darkness of so many other lives. Her own wildly 
beating heart seemed to stand still, to stop in the 
tremendous suspense. 

**Can you hear me ?” said her husband's voice, 
low and full of emotion. ‘‘ Rochford is here, sir; 
do you want him ?” 

He shook his head as he spoke to the two awe- 
stricken men behind. 

“Eh!” Sir Walter gave a start as if half 
awakened. ‘ Who did you say ?—I think—I must 
have been asleep. Some one who wants me? 





They'll excuse a—a sick old man. Some one 
—who ?—Gerald—whom did you say ?” 

** Rochford, sir, whom you wanted to see.” 

“Rochford! What should I want with Roch- 
ford? He’s the—lawyer—the lawyer. We have 
had plenty to do with lawyers in our day. Yes— 
I think there was something if I could remember. 
Alicia, where is Alicia?” 

She rose up quickly, all those wild sensations in 
her stilled by this supreme call. ‘1 am here, 
father,” she said. Her countenance was perfectly 
colourless, except for two spots of red, of excite- 
ment and misery, on her cheeks. Her lips were 
parched, it was with difficulty she spoke. 

“Yes, my love; stand by me till the last. What 
was it? I feel stronger. I can attend—to busi- 
ness. Tell me, my child, what it was.” 

She stood for a moment speechless, turning her 
face towards them all with alook which was awful 
in its internal struggle. How was she to say it ? 
How not to say it? Her fate, and the fate of the 
others, seemed to lie in her hands. It was not too 
late. His strength fluctuated from moment to 
moment, yet he could do what was needed still. 

“‘ Father,” she began, moistening her dry lips, 
trying to get the words out of her parched throat. 

Sir Walter had opened his heavy eyes. He 
looked round with a bewildered, half-smiling look. 
Suddenly he caught sight of Edward Penton, who 
stood lingering, hesitating, half in sympathy, half 
in resistance, behind. The dying man gavea little 
cry of pleasure. ‘‘Ah! I remember,” he said. 


CHAPTER XXIII,.—‘‘ THE BOY.” 


HEY all came round gathering about his bed, 
Rochford stooping, drawing the papers out of 
his bag, Edward Penton approaching closer, 

looking with a revival in his bosom of all the for- 
gotten feelings of his youth upon the severed 
friend, the old protector, the fatherly patron of 


those days that were no more. To be sundered 
for years, and then to come again and see the 
object of the filial, friendly affection of the past, 
the man round whom your dearest recollections 
centre, lying, whatever chasm may in the mean- 
time have opened between, upon his deathbed 
—what heart can resist that? Scarcely the most 
obdurate, the most prejudiced; and Edward Pen- 
ton was neither one nor the other. He came 
slowly forward and stood by the bedside, for- 
getting all about the motive which brought him 
thither, impatient, so far as he noticed them at all, 
of the presence of the strangers. He came close, 
placing himself before Russell Penton, who had 
no such claim to be there as he. He did not at- 
tempt to say anything, but claimed the place, he 
who was the last one left of the three boys; he 
whom they had hated rather than loved because 
he was the survivor, yet who forgot that en- 
tirely now, and everything involved in it. He 
stood by the side of Alicia as he had stood so 
often. He forgot that there was any question 
between them. He had been brought, indeed, to 
sign and settle, but all that floated from him now. 
Russell Penton stood aside to let him pass, and 
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the lawyer placed himself at the writing-table, 
which had been brought nearer, within reach of 
the bed, and where all the papers had been laid 
out. “ Do you think he will be able to understand 
if I read them ?” Rochford said, aside, to Russell 
Penton; “or shall we try for his signature at once ?” 
Russell Penton made no reply, except by a slight 
wave of his hand towards the bed. It seemed a 
profanity that any one should speak or occupy the 
attention of the group save he who was the 
centre of it. Sir Walter’s eyes were open, his 
interest fully awakened. He watched while the 
writing-table was drawn forward and put in order. 
He gave one glance of recognition to Edward 
Penton at his bedside, but had not time, it seemed, 
for greetings, his whole mind being fixed on this 
thing which he had to do. 

‘*T had almost lost sight of it,” he said. ‘* Now, 
thank God, I remember—while I have the time. 
It will be—what you call a codicil. Alicia, you 
always were generous; you won't grudge it, 
Alicia ?” 

“Father!” she cried, bewildered by this pre- 
amble; then, in the rapid process of thought try- 
ing to believe that it was some further compensa- 
tion to Edward which was in her father’s mind. 
“You know,” she said, fervently, ‘‘that I will 
grudge nothing that is your pleasure—nothing ; 
you know that!” 

“Yes, my love—I know: it is not money she 
would ever grudge. Alicia—no, no; but perhaps 
honour—or love. Rochford, what I want is about 
the boy.” 

“The boy!” Mrs. Russell Penton turned 
quickly a searching glance on her father, to which 
his dim eyes made no response: then looked round 
with one rapid demand for explanation. She 
seemed to ask heaven and earth what he meant. 
Could it be this ? Could this be all ? 

“The boy!” Rochford echoed, with amaze- 
ment; ‘ what boy, sir?” faltering. ‘‘ There was 
nothing about any boy ;” and he too gave Russell 
Penton a significant look, meaning that Sir 
Walter’s mind was wandering, and that no settle- 
ments could be possible now. 

“‘ Gerald, you understand, tell them.” 

Sir Walter turned his eyes instinctively to the 
one impartial. ‘‘ The boy—Edward’s boy. Alicia 
would not see how like he was; but it was very 
plain to me—and a nice boy. He has the name 
as well, and he will have Penton. Eh, Penton? 
What was there about Penton?” The old man 
paused a moment, trying to raise his heavy brow, 
his drooping eyelids—and there was a great silence 
in the room; they all looked at each other, con- 
scious, with something like a sense of guilt, and 
no one ventured to be the first to speak. It was 
Alicia, perhaps, who should have done it, but she 
felt as if her labouring bosom was bound by icy 
chains, and could not; or the lawyer, who gazed 
at her mutely, demanding whether he should say 
anything—what he should say. It was but a 
moment, breathless, precipitate. Then, as if there 
had been nothing in it but the break of his difficult 
breathing, Sir Walter resumed, “‘ He will have 


Penton, in the course of nature. But we’re long- - 


lived, it may be a long time first. Alicia,” he 








groped for her with the feeble hand which he 
could scarcely raise, moving the heavy fingers like 
a blind man. “Alicia, I want, as long as I can, 
to do something for the boy.” 

She had turned half away, her hands had fallen 
by her side, a blank of something like despair had 
come over her. Not for Penton! oh, not for 
Penton; but because he had glided away from her 
into the valley of darkness, and his mind had gone 
beyond the reach, beyond the sphere of hers. To 
feel that as he did so the mind of her father, so 
long united to hers, as she had believed, in every 
thought, took another turning, and disclosed other 
wishes, other sentiments, overwhelmed Alicia with 
a wild surprise. Death was nothing to that. It 
made heaven and earth reel to her with the great- 
ness of the astonishment. But that too.was but 
fora moment. She turned round, it seemed to 
the spectators instantly, though to herself after a 
pause which was tragical in its passion, and 
answered the feeble groping of the blind hand by 
clasping it in both of hers. Then she had to 
summon her voice from the depths, to break the 
chains of ice. ‘* Whatever,” she said, ‘ father, 
whatever you wish.” 

There was something like reviving life; there 
was reconciliation, reunion, in the way his dull 
fingers closed upon hers. Had a shadow of 
doubt come over the dying mind? He breathed 
a long sobbing sigh, which was half satisfaction 
and half the prolonged effort of dying. ‘To do 
something,” he murmured, “ for the boy.” 

Here Rochford broke in, becoming accustomed 
to the solemnity of the scene, and recovering the 
instinct of business and a sense of the necessity 
of completing what he had in hand. ‘“ But,” he 
said, “this is not the business for which I was 
summoned. Everything is ready; there are only 
the deeds to sign; there is only the signature—” 

Alicia gave him a warning look to stop him, and 
Russell Penton put forth his hand with an impres- 
sive ‘“‘hush!” Perhaps it was the new voice that 
caught the attention of Sir Walter. He opened 
his eyes again, but half, showing only a sightless 
whiteness under the heavy lids. ‘‘ Eh?” he said, 
“was some one speaking? I can’t hear any 
more. Alicia—what? what?—was it—about 
the boy—” 

‘It was—our own business, father; but not to 
trouble you. It shall trouble you,” she said 
firmly, but with an indescribable tone that said 
much, “‘ no more, no more.” 

A faint grateful smile came upon his face, the 
faintest, almost imperceptible, pressure of her 
hands. And then in a moment sleep came over 
the aged pilgrim so near the end of his career. 
They all stood in the silence of awe about the 
bed, watching, unable to believe that it was only 
sleep and not death. The one was almost more 
awful than the other would have been. That 
the common repose which refreshes all living 
things should come in the middle of dying seemed 
almost an unnatural break. Even love itself in 
such circumstances cannot endure delays, and 
would fain push the bark of the soul out into the 
eternal sea. Mrs. Russell Penton sat down by the 
bed, holding her father’s hand still in hers. And 
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for some time her cousin stood beside her, silent, 

absorbed, standing mechanically with his eyes 
fixed upon the still face on the pillow. Edward 
Penton was scarcely sensible of what was passing 
round him. It seemed all to be going on in a 
dream, in which he saw and heard plainly enough, 
yet attached little meaning to anything that 
occurred. He had come to conclude his bargain, 
touched, deeply touched by the condition of his 
old relation, his former protector and friend, but 
yet more occupied by the importance of the event 
to himself and to his wife and children, who were 
nearer to him still. But when he had entered the 
sick-room he had stepped intoa dream—everything 
had changed. His business had sunk away, as it 
were, into the chaos of abortive projects. Nothing 
was required of him except to stand and look on 
reverently while the shadows of death gathered. 
His heart was deeply touched; it had seemed to 
him natural, only natural and fitting that he 
should stand by Alicia at this solemn moment. 
He was the nearest of her kin; he was the oldest 
of her friends; he had loved her in his time; 
even now there were no two people in the world 
who had the same hold upon his imagination and 
his memories as these two, the father and daughter. 
It was his right to be here more than Russell 
Penton’s ; nearer than any one else living he hada 
right to stand by her, to give her the support of 
an affection as old and almost as natural as her 
own. Though he had not seen Sir Walter for 
years, there was no one so nearly Sir Walter’s son 
as he. What was said about the boy perplexed 
him, almost made him impatient. The boy—what 
boy? He did not understand. He himself was 
the last of the three boys, the survivor, whose 
surviving had seemed a wound and injury, but 
which yet gave him rights which no one in the 
world, no one else could ever have as he. 

The entrance of the doctor, who came in softly, 
and looked, with the gravity which dying com- 
mands from all, upon the sleeper, disturbed the 
group. The gentlemen withdrew to leave him free 
for his examination, and for the whispered direc- 
tions which were necessary, carrying away the 
writing-table with all its useless arrangements. 
When he left the bedside they surrounded him 
with questions. Was it possible that there might 
be a period of revived strength? was it likely 
that he could attend to business still? Important 
business remained to be settled. The doctor 
shook his head. He gave them certain low-toned 
explanations which for the moment seemed to 
make everything clear, but in reality left them as 
little informed as ever; and, on the other hand, 
gave them a little lecture upon the folly of post- 
poning business to such a moment. ‘“‘A man of 
Sir Walter’s age, and in his state of health, could 
never be calculated upon,” he said. ‘I hope the 
business is not vital. To leave wills or settle- 
ments to the last is the greatest folly.” A state- 
ment of this kind, superfluous and absolute, -is at 
all times so much easier to give than a little 
enlightenment upon the immediate case. But 
how could the doctor tell any more than any 
spectator whether the old man would wake from 
that sleep to an interval of clearness and conscious- 











ness, or whether he would dream away the few 
remaining moments that lay between him and the 
end of his career ? 

And then stillness fell upon them all, a period 
of utter quiet, of that waiting for death which is 
intolerable to the living. Alicia sat by her father’s 
bedside alone, still holding his hand, watching 
his sleep, feeling nothing but the arrest of all 
things, the suspension of thought itself. The 
three men had withdrawn to the ante-room, where 
they waited for any movement or call. Rochford, 
who had no reason for any profounder feeling than 
that of respectful sympathy, drew near the fire 
in the shivering chill of the grey winter morning, 
and after a while dozed and dreamt of the ball, 
with all its music and lights. Russell Penton 
seated himself close to the door, where he could 
see his wife at her father’s bedside. Her head 
was turned from him, but yet it was giving her the 
support of his presence to be there. Edward Penton 
was the only one who could not rest. He went 
to the window and gazed out blankly upon the 
cold misty morning light, now as full day as it 
was likely to be. All was whiteness upon the 
wide stretch of the landscape, the river milky and 
turbid under the featureless whitish vapour that 
covered the sky, mist hanging about the ghostly 
trees, cold, damp, and penetrating, stealing to the 
heart; within the fire burned dimly, the lights had 
been put out, though from the door of Sir Walter’s 
room still came a stream of candlelight shining 
unnaturally in the grey pale suffusion of the day. 
Mr. Penton wandered from the window to the fire, 
then stood behind Russell Penton’s chair, and 
gazed into the hushed room where one lay dying 
and the other watching. He thought nothing 
about his business which was so strange; he had 
not yet awakened to the sense of those wandering 
injunctions about the boy. He was troubled, sad, 
confused in his soul, only conscious of the close 
neighbourhood of death, and that all somehow 
had fallen back into a kind of chaos out of which 
there seemed no apparent way. 

None of them knew how long the time was. It 
was endless, intolerable, an awful pause in their 
own living, in which everything was arrested, even 
thought. For what could the thoughts do whirl- 
ing vainly about a subject on which there could be 
no enlightenment, beating as it were against a blank 
wall all round and round? In reality it was not 
quite an hour when Alicia rose from the bedside 
and made a sign to her husband. Sir Walter's 
voice broke again into the silence, eager, quick, 
startling. ‘‘Eh!eh! What—what is it? What's 
todo? What's to do?” 

They hurried in one after another, young Roch- 
ford waking up with the air of the last waltz still 
in his ear, hastening to the table, where all the 
papers were still laid out. Sir Walter had strug- 
gled up upon his bed and sat gazing out upon 
them, holding his daughter fast, who had hastily 
drawn one of his arms over her shoulder by way 
of support. He looked like an old prophet, with 
his heavy eyelids raised, his white locks streaming. 
‘What is—to do? What am Ito do—before I 
‘die >—before I—” 

Rochford came forward with his deed, with the 
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pen in his hand. “It is only a signature,” he 
said. ‘“ Sir Walter, your signature—here—it is all 
simple ; your name, that is all.” 

No one moved to help him. He stood holding 
out the pen, eager as if his own interests were 
involved, while the rest stood motionless, saying 
not a word, gazing at this venerable dying figure 
in that last blaze in the socket. Probably the old 
eyes, all veiled in whiteness like the mists of the 
morning, no longer saw anything, though they 
seemed to look out with solemn intelligence—for 
Sir Walter made no response; his question had 
required no answer; his eyes flickered with a 
movement of the lids, as though taking one other 
look round, then a smile came over his face. 
“* Alicia—will do it. Alicia—will think of—every- 
thing,” he murmured, and relapsing as it were 
upon himself, sank back, to resume the thread of 
conscious life no more. 

The night was over. The grey day, dim and 
calm, benumbed with cold, and veiled with mists, 
yet full in its own occupations and labours, was in 
possession of earth and sky. Thus one ends while 
the others goon. There was no new beginning to 
those who were chiefly concerned. They stopped 
for a moment, then went on again, life sweeping 
back with all its requirements to the very edge of 
the chamber of death. When it was evident that 
no interval of consciousness was now to be looked 
for, the watchers went downstairs and found break- 
fast, of which indeed they had great need, and 
talked in subdued tones at first, and on the one 
sole subject which seemed possible. But pre- 
sently even this bond was broken, and Russell 
Penton and Rochford discussed, a little gravely, the 
weather, the chances of frost, the state Of the 
country. 

Edward Penton did not join in this talk, 
but he ate his breakfast solemnly, as if it had been 
a serious duty, saying nothing even to Wat, who 
had ventured to join the grave party. Wat was 
more worn out than any of them. He had not 
been able to rest, and he had the additional fatigue 
of the drive, not to speak of the wearing effect of 
the mental struggle to which he was so entirely 
unaccustomed. He wanted more than anything 
else to go home. Ally, upstairs in her room, cry- 
ing out of excitement and sympathy, and longing 
for her mother, had packed up all the pretty 
things which had served so little purpose, and was 
waiting very eagerly for the call to return to the 
Hook, which it would have been, oh! so much 

better had they never left. But there had been 
breakfast for everybody all the same, notwith- 
standing that the troop of servants were all very 
anxious, wondering what was to come of it, or 
rather what was to come of them, a more import- 
ant question. The only evidence of this great over- 
turn of everybody’s habits in the house was that 
the room in which the dancing had been, remained 
untouched, which was a wonderful departure from 
the order and regularity of the household. But 
everything is to be excused, the housekeeper her- 
self said, in the confusion of a death in the family, 
though that was a thing for which, considering Sir 
Walter’s great age, they should all have been pre- 
pared. 





CHAPTER XXIV.—THE MASTER OF PENTON, 


R. PENTON waited through all the dreary 
day. He sent the young ones away peremp- 
torily at the earliest opportunity, without 

throwing any light to them on the state of affairs. 
‘It would be bad taste, the worst of taste, to 
have you here at such a time,” he said, but with- 
out explaining why. ‘Tell your mother I will 
come back when I can—but not before—’ He 
spoke in ellipses, with phrases too full of meaning 
to be put into mere words. 

“Mab is coming with us, father,” said Ally. 
“We couldn’t leave her here by herself.” 

‘““Mab? Who is Mab?” said Mr. Penton, but 
he looked for no reply. His mind was too much 
absorbed to consider what they said to him. There 
seemed so little in their prattle that could not 
wait for another time. And his mind was full 
of a hundred questions. By this time, as was 
natural, the pathetic impression which had been 
made on him when he stood by his uncle’s bed- 
side through those solemn moments, and felt that 
next to Alicia it was he, of all the world, who 
had the best right to be there, had died away. 
Common life had come back to him—his own 
position, the prospects of his family, what he was 
to do. He wandered about the house, up and down, 
with very much the air of a man inspecting it before 
taking possession, which was what he actually was. 
But no such consciousness was in his mind. He 
was overflowing with thought as to what he was 
to do in the new crisis at which he had arrived. It 
was a crisis which ought to have been long fore- 
seen, and indeed had been fully entered into in 
detail many a day. But lately it had been put 
away from his thoughts, and other possibilities had 
come in. He had thrust Penton away from him, 
and allowed himself to feel the power of his wife’s 
arguments, and even to act upon the possible 
increase of fortune which should be immediate, 
and bring no responsibility with it. Gradually, 
and with a struggle, his mind had been brought 
to that point. But now all this new condition of 
affairs was gone, and everything restored to the 
old basis. The change had come in a moment, so 
far as he was concerned. He had not anticipated 
it, had not thought of it, until Sir Walter had 
suddenly lifted up his dying voice and began to 
talk of the boy. The boy! he did not realise even 
now, or scarcely ask himself, who was the boy. 
The crisis was too great for secondary matters. 
The real thing to think of was that the new deeds 
had never been signed nor completed, that no 
change had been made, that Penton was his, as he 
had always looked forward to it, not a new fortune 
unencumbered and free, but Penton with all its 

burdens, with all its honours, with the old family 
importance, the position of which he had so often 
heard, and so often said, that it was one of the 
best in England. Perhaps at any time he would 
have been startled and alarmed by the first con- 
sciousness of entering into this great inheritance. 
It was not an advancement that could be thought 
of lightly as mere getting onin the world. It was 
like ascending a throne. It was entering on a 
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post rather than on a mere possession. The master 
of Penton had claims made upon him which were 
different, he thought, from those of a mere country 
gentleman. At any time there would have been 
solemnity in the prospect. But now that he had 
put it all away from him, and made up his mind to 
the other, to mere money without any position at 
all, and had calculated even on withdrawing from 
the smaller claims of Penton Hook, and setting up 
in perfect freedom, without any responsibilities, 
any land or burden of the soil, the awe with which 
he felt his natural importance come back to him, 
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And he looked, to the servants at least, exactly 
as if he were taking possession, inspecting his 
future property. He went from one room to 
another with eyes that seemed to be investigating 
everything, though in reality they saw nothing. 
He walked about the library with his hands in 
his pockets, looking at all the books, then from 
the windows over the park, which stretched away 
down to the river, and in which there was a great 
deal of wood that might come down. He lin- 
gered long over the view; was he marking in his 
mind the clumps which were thickest, where the 














THE CHANGE HAD COME IN A MOMENT. 


and all his plans brought to nothing, was great. 
It was as if Providence had refused to accept that 
sacrifice which he had not indeed been willing to 
make, which he had done not for his own pleasure 
but in deference to what seemed best for the chil- 
dren, more practicable for himself. Providence 
had made light of all those deliberations, of the 
mother’s arguments, and his own laborious and 
cloudy attempts to decipher what was best. Whe- 
ther it was the best or the worst, ina moment God 
had changed all that, and here he was again at the 
point from which he had set out—master of Pen- 
. or if not so already, at least in an hour or two 
to be. 





trees most wanted cutting-—the easiest way to 
make a little money? Then he went to the 
dining-room and looked in the same keen way 
at the plate upon the sideboard, calculating 
perhaps which were heirlooms and which were 
not. The butler had his eye upon the probable 
new master, and drew his own conclusions. And 
then he went to the drawing-room, where he 
remained a long time, looking at everything. 
The butler had a great contempt for the poor 
relation who was about to come into this great 
property. ‘‘I don’t know what he could find to 
do away with there,” that functionary said, and 
suggested that perhaps the painted roof was the 
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thing that had occupied the speculations of the 
hungry heir. As it happened, poor Edward 
Penton’s reflections were of the most depressed 
kind. He asked himself what would she do there 
—how could she settle herself and her work- 
basket and the children among those gilded 
pillars? How were they ever to furnish it? as 
she had said. His wife after all was a woman 
of great sense. She knew how difficult it was to 
adapt one way of living to another, to transpose 
a household from what was little more than a 
cottage to what was little less than a palace. 
But now all her arguments were to come to 
nothing, and the revolution in his own mind to 
be set aside. He stood and shivered; for the 
heating had been neglected on this dismal and 
exciting day. The heating and everything else 
had been neglected, and the great room with one 
feeble fire burning was cold as any deserted place 
could be. What would she do there with Horry 
and the rest of the little ones, and her basket 
with the stockings to darn? Ally had asked her- 
self the same question, but with a sort of awed 
satisfaction, feeling that this problem would never 
have to be resolved. But now it had come. He 
strayed at last from the drawing-room through 
the corridor to the great room sometimes called 
the music-room, for there was an organ in it, 
sometimes called the King’s room, since a Sacred 
Majesty had once, as at Lady Margaret Bellen- 
dean’s castle of Tillietudlem, broken his fast 
there—where the dancing had been. And here it 
was that the disorganisation of the household 
became apparent. Shutters were still closed and 
curtains drawn in this room. The pale light 
struggled in by every crevice, by the folds of the 
shutters, from the-large open chimney, which was 
filled with flowers. The walls were hung with 
greenery, garlands of ivy and holly, and feathery 
bunches of the seedpods of the clematis. They 
had been beautiful last night; they were ghastly 
now, looking as if they had hung there for fifty 
years. There was something in the neglect, in 
the deserted place, in the contrast of all that 
faded decoration with the stillness and desolation 
of the day, that suited Edward Penton’s mood. 
The rest of the house suggested life and its 
ordinary occupations, neither sad nor glad, but 
serious and still. This was the banquet-hall 
deserted, which is of all human things the most 
dismal and suggestive. He walked up and down 
looking at the banks of flowers, half seen in this 
curious subdued and broken light. Here it was 
that the children were dancing, timid strangers, 
half afraid of it, and of all that was going on, 
last night: and now to-day— 

Solemn steps came in at the other end, slowly 
advancing over the waxed and slippery floor; a 
solemn figure in black, more grave than ever 
mourner was, holding its hands folded. “Sir,” 
the butler said, “‘ my mistress has sent me to tell 
you all is over, about a quarter of an hour 
ago.” 

“All over! You mean, my uncle is dead ?” 

“« Sir Walter Penton died, sir, about ten minutes 
ora quarter of an hour ago, at twenty-five minutes 
past three.” The butler took out his watch and 











looked at it with solemnity. ‘‘ Just twelve minutes 
since, sir, by the clock, sir.” 

It cost the man a great effort not to say Sir 
Edward. Sir Edward it had been for twelve 
minutes by his watch; but decorum and a sense 
that he was himself on the other side restrained 
him. He paused a minute, waiting for anything 
that might be said to him, then went back again, 
his footsteps sounding solemnly all the way upon 
the uncarpeted floor. Edward Penton sat down 
on one of the red chairs against the wall which 
the dancers had used. A more forlorn picture 
could not have been made. The day breaking in 
through the shutters, the drooping decorations, 
the waxed floor reflecting faintly those lines of 
pale light, and the man against the wall with his 
face hidden in his hands. He might have been 
a ruined spendthrift hearing of the final catastrophe 
of his fortune, hearing it with metaphorical pro- 
priety, amid the relics of feasting and merry- 
making. But no one would have recognised that 
picture to represent a man who had just come 
into his inheritance. 

He met Rochford going away as he returned to 
the inhabited parts of the house. ‘I suppose I 
need not hesitate to congratulate you,” the lawyer 
said, ‘Sir Edward; it is not as if the poor old 
gentleman had been a nearer relation.” 

“I don’t know what you call near. My uncle 
was the nearest relation I had of my name; nor 
why you should call him poor because he has 
just died.” 

“I beg your pardon. 
the ordinary way of talking, 
somewhat abashed. 

“And a very inappropriate one, I think,” 
Edward Penton said. He had relapsed into his 
usual manner, in which there was always a little 
suppressed irritation. ‘‘I suppose there never 
was any possibility of producing—” He looked 
at the bag which Rochford carried. 

“It is all so much waste paper,” said the young 
man. “I felt it was so as soon as I saw him; 
even if we could have got him to sign it would 
have been of no legal value; he was too far 
gone. ° It is curious,” he added, “to be so nearly 
done, and yet not done. I wonder if you are 
sorry or pleased ?” 

Edward Penton made no reply. Rochford’s 
ease and familiarity had seemed natural enough a 
few days ago, the conceit perhaps of a youngster, 
nothing more. Now it offended him, he could 
not tell why. ‘Do you know,” he said, “if my 
cousin is still there?” He made a movement of 
his hand towards the room in which Sir Walter 
lay. 

‘*She has gone to her own room; they have 
persuaded her to lie down. Mr. Russell Penton 
is about, I know, if you want to see him.” 

Edward Penton went on with another wave of 
his hand. It was not so much his new position 
(though as a matter of fact he felt that), but the 
change in all things, and the confused absorbing 
sentiment of all that had happened which made his 
companion disagreeable to him, like a presuming 
stranger. He himself was as a man in a dream. As 
he came through those rooms again they too were 


I meant nothing; it is 
” said the lawyer, 
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changed. They were now his. All that fool- 
ish idea of having nothing more to do with them 
was past for ever. They were nowhis. He walked 
through them with the step of the master, think- 
ing involuntarily how this and that must be 
changed. The house had become to him a place 
no longer to be judged on its merits as suitable or 
unsuitable for the habitation of his family, but one 
to be adapted, arranged, borne with as being his 
own. Everything had changed—himself and his 
surroundings, his future, his place in the world, 
and the mind with which he approached that 
place. In the library, to which he returned as the 
room in which he was most likely to meet some 
one to whom he could talk, he found Russell Pen- 
ton, and the two men instinctively shook hands 
with each other as if they had not met before. 

‘“‘T hope there was no more suffering,” Edward 
Penton said. 

‘““None. He never recovered consciousness, 
but just slept away. No man could have wished 
a calmer end. He has had a long life, and his 
dying has been very peaceful. What more could 
a man desire ?” 

Edward Penton bowed his head, and they stood 
together for ‘a moment saying nothing, paying 
their tribute not only to the life but to the state 
of affairs that was over. They both felt it, the 
one as much as the other. To Russell Penton it 
was, if not actual, at least possible freedom, espe- 
cially now that the Penton arrangement was over. 
He grieved for his father-in-law, if not painfully, 
yet sincerely. He was a venerable figure, a sus- 


He had 


taining personality gone out of his life. 
so much less to do and to think of, which was in 


its way a sorrowful thought. But with that came 
the secret exhilaration of the consciousness that 
now perhaps the guidance of his own life 
would be his own. He would not oppose Alicia 
nor endeavour to coerce her; that would be the 
greatest mistake, he felt ; but it was likely enough 
that in her softened state she would of her own 
accord subdue herself tothis. At least, he hoped 
so, and it spread before him the prospect of a new 
existence. After they had stood together silent 
for a minute, Russell Penton spoke. 

“I think I ought to say this,” he said. ‘‘ What- 
ever Alicia may feel, and I fear she will be disap- 
pointed, I am myself much more pleased, Penton, 
that things should be as they are.” 

‘“‘] thought that was your feeling all along. 

‘* Yes, they both knew it was; but I have always 
abstained from saying anything. My first desire 
was that she should as much as possible have what 
she liked best. She has well deserved it at my 
hands.” ; 

Edward Penton said nothing on this subject. 
It was not one in which he could deliver his 
opinion. “It is a great house,” he said, ‘‘ and a 
great responsibility for a man with a large family 
like me.” 

“You will find it perhaps easier than you think; 
everything is in very perfect order. Alicia would 
like me to tell you, Penton, that though it was too 
late to be added as a codicil, her father’s wish is 
sacred to her, and that it shall be as he desired 
about your boy.” 


” 








“My boy! do you mean Wat? What has he to 
do with it ?”? Edward Penton cried, half affronted. 
He who had so nearly parted with the birthright 
himself, he was a little jealous of any interference 
now: and especially of this, that the feelings of 
his son should be brought into account in the 
matter. 

“You heard what Sir Walter said. Your son 
took his fancy very much. He found a resem- 
blance, which I also can see: but Alicia dislikes 
to hear of it, and so will you, perhaps.” 

‘“‘A resemblance!” said Edward; and then he 
thought of Walter Penton, his cousin. If Wat 
had not been like that unfortunate scapegrace 
why should he have thought of him now? He 
said, with energy, “There is no resemblance. 
They have dwelt so long on the memory of the 
boys that everything they see seems to have got 
identified with them. It was not so in their 
life. My boy Wat is no more like—Why, you 
know, Russell; you remember what a broken- 
down miserable—” 

“Hush!” said Russell Penton, lifting his hand. 
“Let their memory be respected here. Alicia 
thinks with you ; she sees no resemblance: but she 
will give effect to her father’s wishes. Everything 
he desired is sacred in her sight.” 

“I hope she will think no more of it,” said 
Edward Penton, growing red. ‘“ Beg of her from 
me to think no more of it. I could not have—I 
should not wish—in short, I should prefer no- 
thing more to be said on the subject. He was 
an old man. His memory had got confused. As 
I cannot be of any use here, can I have some- 
thing to drive home? My wife will be anxious, 
she will want to know.” 

And then there was a few minutes’ brief con- 
versation about the funeral and all the lugubrious 
business of such a moment. It was with a sense 
of relief that Edward Penton quitted for the first 
time the house that was nowhisown. He looked 
back upon it with curiously'Mingled feelings. He 
was glad to get away. It was an escape to turn 
out of the avenue into the clear undisturbed air in 
which there was nothing to remind him of the 
close still atm. sphere, the silence, the associations 
of this fatal place. But yet when he looked back 
his heart swelled with a sensation of pride. It was 
his. He had given up thinking of it, avoided 
looking at it, weaned his heart in every way from 
that house of his fathers. Never man had tried 
more honestly than he to give it up, entirely and 
from the bottom of his heart—this thing which 
was not to be for him. And now, without any- 
thing that could be called his doing, lo! it had 
come back into his hands. It was the doing of 
Providence, he thought: his heart swelled with 
a sort of solemn pride. As he went silently along, 
the landscape took another aspect in his sight. It 
was the country in which he was to spend all the 
rest of his life. It was his country, in which he was 
one of the chief people, a man important to many, 
known wherever he passed. By degrees a strange 
elation got into his mind. ‘Drive quickly, I am 
in haste to get home,” he said to the groom who 
drove him. ‘ Yes, Sir Edward,” said the man, 
respectfully. He had changed his very name— 
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everything was changed. Then as the red roof of 
Penton Hook appeared below at the foot of the 
hill he thought of the anxious faces looking out 
for him, the young ones with awe in them, think- 


ing of the first death that had crossed their way ; 
his wife wistful, ready to read in his face what had 
happened. But none of them knowing what had 


| really happened—that Penton was his after all. 





HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 
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FROM THE BUST IN THE POETS CORNER, WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 


HE Poets’ Corner of Westminster Abbey, the 
most jealously guarded spot in that national 
edifice, now numbers among its monuments 

a bust of Longfellow. There could be no stronger 
testimony to the estimation in which his verse is 
held by English readers—not perhaps so much for 
its imaginative power as for the qualities of heart 
which it enshrines. Underneath is this inscrip- 
tion :— 
THIS BUST WAS PLACED AMONGST 
THE MEMORIALS OF THE POETS OF ENGLAND 
BY THE ENGLISH ADMIRERS OF 
AN AMERICAN POET. 
1884. 


We may assume, therefore, that the Life now 
published, with extracts from his Journals and 
Correspondence, will be welcomed with more than 
ordinary interest on this side the Atlantic.* 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow was of Puritan 
descent. He was born in the year 1807, at Portland, 
in the State of Maine, one of the pleasantest of New 
England towns, with sea and river, and wooded 
island, and fair inland pastures to mingle their 
images in his memory. His mother’s name gave 
indicatjons of the stock from which he was sprung 





* Life of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, with Extracts from his 
Journals and Correspondence. Edited by Samuel Longfellow. 2 vols. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.) 
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—Zilpah Wadsworth—and it was still more plainly 
seen in that of her father, General Peleg Wads- 
worth. The Wadsworths, as well as the Long- 
fellows, were from Yorkshire. General Wads- 
worth, we are told, was descended from John 
Alden and Priscilla Mullens, of Mayflower 
memory. Stephen Longfellow, the boy's father, 
was a lawyer, much honoured in the community 
to which he belonged for his sound sense and 
high integrity. In his family he was kind and 
strict, “bringing up his children in habits of 
respect and obedience, of unselfishness, the dread 
of debt, and the faithful performance of duty.” 
The boy had thus the advantages of a well- 
balanced home. But it was to his mother appa- 
rently that the imaginative side of his nature was 
indebted. She was fond of poetry and music, and 
a lover of nature in all its aspects. There are 
letters of hers to her son included in these volumes, 
which show a measure of literary sympathy un- 
usual even in such relations. More than this, she 
was a devout and constant reader of the Bible, 
especially of its Psalms, and commended her 
religion by the fruits of her life. ‘On Sunday 
afternoons she gathered her children around her 
to read in turn from the great family Bible. On 
that day all ordinary books and occupations were 
laid aside. There was church-going twice a 
day—‘ going to meeting’ it was always called— 
never to be omitted by any of the family, save for 
reason of.sickness.” The beliefs thus early nur- 
tured had an abiding power. In the intellectual 
sphere the influence of Channing was, however, 


supreme at this time; and the doctrine of the 
older preachers in the first parish meeting-house, 
where was the family pew, had gradually passed 
into Unitarianism of an early form, as was too 
commonly the case in the New England churches. 
It is impossible to say how much the poet may 


have lost by this change. In later life, what 
he remembered best of his childish experiences 
were, he tells us, “the damp mornings of early 
spring, with the loud crowing of cocks, and the 
cooing of pigeons on roofs of barns; and with 
these the indefinite longings incident to child- 
hood—feelings of wonder and loneliness which 
he could not interpret.” In these vague aspira- 
tions, under this dim wonder, the poetry of future 
years was doubtless being cradled. In the poem, 
“*My Lost Youth,” he pictures some of the scenes 
of those first years : 


‘* T remember the gleams and glooms that dart 
Across the schoolboy’s brain ; 
The song and the silence in the heart, 
That in part are prophecies, and in part 
Are longings wild and vain.” 

From school the boy passed, while not yet 
fifteen, to Bowdoin College. He had already 
begun to write verses. One piece of his com- 
position, written at thirteen, found a place in the 
poets’ corner of the “‘ Portland Gazette.” Many 
an unknown schoolboy as young has produced 
better verses, and the fact is chiefly interesting as 
illustrating the ease with which his path opened 
before him. He appears never to have known 








the difficulty of finding a publisher, and scarcely 
the disappointment of a rejected manuscript. 
Fame never met an author who had easier access 
to her highways. From college he continued to 
send his boyish effusions to the paper of his 
native town. But it was not long before he found 
more ambitious scope in a new periodical, “ The 
United States Literary Gazette.” He began also 
to write prose, and gradually his name came to be 
mentioned by the side of Bryant’s. 

A rare piece of good fortune befell him at the 
critical moment when he was debating what pro- 
fession he should adopt. From the Law he 
recoiled, in his enthusiasm for literature. ‘I 
cannot make a lawyer of any eminence,” he wrote 
to a friend, “ because I have not a talent for argu- 
ment. I am not good enough for a minister, and 
as to Physic, I utterly and absolutely detest it.” 
His father counselled him wisely, while acceding 
to his wish that he should spend a year after his 
graduation at Bowdoin in studies at Cambridge. 
Then it was the proposal was made which appa- 
rently fixed the course of his life. Madam 
Bowdoin had given to the college which bore her 
husband’s name a thousand dollars towards found- 
ing a Professorship of Modern Languages. The 
authorities bethought them of the literary tastes 
of young Longfellow, and one of their number, 
who had been especially struck by his translation 
of an ode of Horace, at the Senior Examination, 
proposed his name for the new chair. It was 
afterwards suggested that he should first visit 
Europe to qualify himself for the post, and 
then be formally appointed. The young man of 
nineteen had thus the most enchanting vistas 
suddenly opened to his ambition. It was arranged 
that he should first visit France, and his departure 
was delayed only till the winter was over. 

Travelling in 1826 was not the science-made- 
easy which it has since become, but Longfellow 
started with introductions which smoothed his 
way from place to place. He had all the enthu- 
siasms of a romantic youth with which to vivify 
the dullest days—a nature sensitive to the thou- 
sand mystic charms with which the solitudes as 
well as the highways of the world are clad—a 
mind quick to discern the footsteps of the Past 
across the wastes of history; and withal, a reso- 
lute purpose to direct his wanderings. The letters 
now published show how thoroughly he enjoyed his 
opportunity. From Paris he went southward to 
Bordeaux, and onward into Spain. At Madrid he 
met Washington Irving, then engaged on his 
Life of Columbus.* The south of Spain brought 
new delights. ‘‘I was in Granada but five days,” 
he writes, “ but in these five days I lived almost a 
century. No portion of my life has been so much 
like a dream.” The extravagant entries of many 
a more prosaic journal have borne like testimony 
to the potent enchantments of the Alhambra. 
How deeply the charm wrought appears in one of 
his latest poems, “‘ Castles in Spain,” beginning—- 





* “One summer morning,” he afterwards wrste, ‘‘ passing his house 
at the early hour of six, I saw his study window already wide open. On 
my mentioning it to him afterwards he said, ‘ Yes, 1 am always at my 
work as early as six.'” 
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‘* How much of my young heart, O Spain, 
+” 


Went out to thee in days of yore ! 


Eight months were spent in these Spanish 
wanderings. Though thrice in Europe in after 
years, he never sought to revive or break the spell 
of that early visit to those romantic scenes. 

The greater part of the next year was given to 
Italy. In Rome, being delayed by untoward 
circumstances beyond the season, he was over- 
taken by fever, and narrowly escaped with his 
life ; but he found refuge on the Alban Hills, and 
presently went back with recovered health. Then 
moving northward, he spent the early months of 
1829 in Germany, at Dresden and Gdttingen. 

While at Venice he had heard there was a 
hitch in the matter of the professorship at home. 
The time being now come to set his face west- 
ward across the sea, he returned to Paris, and 
thence made his way to London. Crossing 
England to take ship at Liverpool, he spent a 
day at Oxford, and another at Stratford, still the 
shrine of Americans; and so ended the long 
pilgrimage. Shortly after-his return to Portland, 
he was chosen Professor of Modern Languages 
at Bowdoin, and appointed Librarian in addition. 
All difficulties being thus surmounted, Longfellow 
at once brought his new acquisitions to the test 
and gave himself up zealously to his duties. 

This Bowdoin professorship Mr. Longfellow 
held for five and a half years. From the first he 
was popular with the students. There was, too, 
a rare pleasure in communicating the knowledge 
he had acquired. He continued also his studies. 
From Germany he had written to his sister: ‘‘ My 
poetic career is finished. Since I left America I 
have hardly put two lines together.” And in 
truth nearly eight years passed before he again 
shaped his thoughts to verse. He was, however, 
soon enlisted as a contributor to the ‘“ North 
American Review,” and wrote chiefly on subjects 
related to his special pursuits. One article, on 
‘* The Moral and Devotional Poetry of Spain,” he 
afterwards utilised as an introduction to a transla- 
tion of the ‘‘Coplas” of Don Jorge Manrique, 
which, with some few sonnets from Lope de Vega 
and others, constituted his first book, though one 
only of ninety pages. The sketches of foreign 
travel, subsequently published as the volume 
**Outre Mer,” were now commenced. 

Not long after taking up his residence in Bruns- 
wick he had married a daughter of his father’s 
friend and neighbour, Judge Barrett Potter. His 
home life was completely happy. But as the 
years sped on there were times when he sighed for 
a wider sphere than Bowdoin College afforded. 
Again the way opened before him. A letter came 
from the President of Harvard, offering tonominate 
him as Professor of Modern Languages in that 
University on the resignation of Professor Tick- 
nor, and suggesting that the appointment might 
be reserved for him if he wished to spend a year 
or more in Europe “ for the more perfect attain- 
ment ofthe German.” This proposal he accepted, 
and a few months later, at his own cost, he sailed 
again for Europe, this time accompanied by his 
wife. 





During his brief sojourn in London, Mr. Long- 
fellow made many pleasant acquaintances, amongst 
them Mr. Carlyle, to whom he brought an intro- 
duction from Emerson. The goal of his desires 
was, however, Stockholm, where he spent the 
summer months in Swedish studies. Returning 
to Copenhagen, he took lessons in Danish and in 
Icelandic, apparently not protracted, but sufficient 
to enable him to give those languages their place 
in his general scheme. At Amsterdam, where he 
was detained by the illness of his wife, he occu- 
pied his enforced leisure with Dutch literature. 
But trouble was close at hand. Though Mrs. 
Longfellow rallied, she sank again, and in a few 
days passed away. It was the first dark shadow 
that had fallen upon his prosperous path, and its 
chill was long felt. ‘‘ Henceforth,” he wrote, 
‘let me bear upon my shield the holy cross.” 
Her memory has pathetic place in his well-known 
poem, “ Footsteps of Angels,” where he pictures, 
amongst his visitants at eventide, 


** The Being Beauteous 

Who unto my youth was given, 
More than all things else to love me, 

And is now a saint in heaven.” 


The following winter and spring were spent in 
Heidelberg. ‘Give yourself,” wrote his friend 
Mr. Ticknor, counselling for his relief, ‘‘ to con- 
stant and interesting intellectual labour; you will 
find it will go further than any other merely human 
means.” ‘There was no lack of such labour in 
these months. With the opening of the new year 
Mr. Longfellow began a careful study of German 
literature from its origin, making full notes of his 
reading. ‘‘ The Song of the Silent Land,” from 
Salis, was translated at this period. When sum- 
mer returned he extended his travels to the Tyrol 
and Switzerland, and, coming back to France, 
then embarked at Havre for New York. The 
close of the year found him scttled at Cambridge, 
fully equipped for his duties as Harvard Professor. 

These wanderings gave form and colour to much 
of his life-work. Like an American Columbus, 
he had sailed to explore the Old World, and 
he came back with tidings from its time-worn 
cities that made the New World richer. The 
first-fruits were seen in his romance of “ Hy- 
perion,” published in 1839, in which he intro- 
duced German literature to American readers, 
and made the scenes of foreign travel minister 
to philosophy, poetry, and criticism. It was 
written slowly and with care, from time to time, 
as he felt the power; for his journals show him 
to have been a somewhat fitful worker. In this 
particular he but shared the infirmity of many 
who have found the imagination a capricious 
servant. When Robert Bell, critic and journalist, 
for example, said that he could write at any hour, 
the greater Thackeray lamented that it was not 
possible to him. Announcing the publication to 
a friend at Rome, Mr. Longfellow says: ‘‘ The 
feelings of the book are true; the events of the 
story mostly fictitious. ... ‘Hyperion’ is the 
name’ of the book, not of the hero. It merely 
indicates that here is the life of one who in his 
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feelings and purposes is ‘a son of heaven and 
earth,’ and who, though obscured by clouds, yet 
moves on high.” The book, however, deserves 
a less transcendental explanation. In truth, it is 
half a poem, with more of reflection than action in 
it—a student’s production, with more of cultured 
artifice than plastic power; but its freshness and 
vigour gave it success. 

In the autumn of the same year appeared his 
first volume of poems, “‘ The Voices of the Night.” 
They were collected from various magazines and 
papers, but five only were included of those which 
he had contributed to the “ Literary Gazette” in 
his college days. After his settlement at Cam- 
bridge he had gradually resumed verse writing. 
One of the first of the new poems was “ The 
Psalm of Life,” which quickly attained to wide 
popularity on both sides of the Atlantic. It was 
written one bright summer morning, hastily, upon 
the blank portions of a note of invitation, and is 
dated July 26th, 1838. ‘I kept it,” he afterwards 
wrote, ‘some time in manuscript, unwilling to show 
it to any one, it being a voice from my inmost heart 
at atime when I was rallying from depression.” 
If any reader be still in doubt as to the reference 
in the second line of the titlk—‘‘WuHat THE 
HEART OF THE YOUNG MAN SAID TO THE 
PsaLMIst ”’—the answer is here. It was his own 
heart by his own psalm rebuking his own des- 
pondency. He read it subsequently, before its 
publication, to his class at the close of a lecture 
on Goethe. The popular fervour presently gave 
the poem undue emphasis. Its generous sentiment 
is part of every noble nature—‘“ Quit you like men, 
be strong ”—but it is one that is easily exaggerated 
into fatal proportions. As the author of “ Phan- 
tastes” has said: “He that will be a hero will 
barely be a man; he that will be simply a doer of 
his work is sure of his manhood.” Longfellow 
himself, in ‘‘ The Village Blacksmith,” has taught 
us almost as much of the value of simple aims. 
As to “footprints” and the like “sublime” 
aspirations—“ Believe me,” he says in “‘ Hyperion,” 
‘“‘the talent of success is nothing more than doing 
well whatever you do, without a thought of fame.” 
The “ Psalm of Life,” with its melodious numbers, 
stirred many a young heart; it gave courage also 
to the fainting. Mr. Sumner tells of a classmate 
who was saved from suicide by reading it. General 
Meredith Read relates the following as an incident 
of the Franco-German war : 


**In the midst of the siege of Paris a venerable man pre- 
sented himself to me, bowed with grief. He said, ‘I am 
Monsieur R., Procureur-General of the Cour de Cassation. 
I have just learned that my son has been arrested by the 
German authorities at Versailles on an entirely unfounded 
charge. He is to be sent to a German fortress and may be 
condemned to death. I am here alone and helpless. I feel 
that my mind will give way if I cannot find occupation. Can 
you tell me of some English book which I can translate into 
French?’ I promised to do so, and he left me. Within an 
hour or two, however, I received a line from him, saying that 
he had found what he had required. A few days afterward 
he came again to see me; but now erect, his face bright 
with hope, his voice clear and strong. He said, ‘I have 
‘been translating Longfellow’s ‘‘ Psalm of Life,” and I ama 
new man; I feel that my mind is saved, and that faith and 
hope have taken the place of despair. I owe it all to Long- 
fellow.’ ” 











This might be a stoical or pagan victory, but it 
was victory still. 

The genesis of another of his most popular 
poems is shown in the following extract from his 
journal : 


** December 6, 1838.—A beautiful holy morning within me. 
I was softly excited, I knew not why ; and wrote with peace 
in my heart, and not without tears in my eyes, ‘ The Reaper 
and the Flowers, a Psalm of Death.’ I have had an 
idea of this kind in my mind for a long time, without finding 
any expression for it in words. This morning it seemed to 
crystallise at once, without any effort of my own. It would 
seem as if thoughts, like children, have their periods of ges- 
tation, and then are born whether we will or not.” 


The companion poem of “ Resignation” was 
written some years later, after the loss of his little 
daughter Fanny, who died in infancy : 


** There is no flock, however watched and tended, 
But one dead lamb is there ; 
There is no fireside, howsoe’er defended, 
But has but one vacant chair.” 


Here are entries of other days bright with 
inspiring influences : 


** October 3, 1839.—A glorious day, Could not Stay at 
home, but went alone to Fresh Pond. What a lovely walk 
it is, with the forest hanging round it, like a mirror with a 
garland of oak-leaves. I took a boat, and floated away, 
rocked in dreams. 

4th.—With what coarse contrast these constantly-recurring 
three days (4s Trois Jours) come crushing in! Poetic 
dreams shaded by French irregular verbs! I wish I were a 
free man! (An allusion to his duties as professor.) 

5¢h.—Wrote a new Psalm of Life. It is Zhe Village 
Blacksmith. Then went to town. 

8th.—Another golden autumnal morning. 
Anacreon’s ‘Grasshopper’ —an exquisite ode. 
day.” 


Translated 
A dream- 


How different this bright atmosphere of song 
from the shadowed gloom of Milton’s days, or the 
darker night of anguished spirits whose sighs 
have sometimes whispered strength to men. 


There are other passages which show the 
young poet in the act of composition under more 
prosaic conditions. By-and-by, as he settles 
down to more serious work, he notes the com- 
mencement or the ending of a poem with as much 
conciseness as a merchant uses in entering a 
transaction in his ledger. The temptations to 
selfism in journalising are many; but a journal is 
not a mirror to reflect “the poet’s eye in a fine 
frenzy rolling.” 

The first draft of the popular ‘‘ Excelsior” was 
written on the back of a note from Mr. Sumner. 
One day Mr. Longfellow’s eye fell upon a scrap 
of newspaper, a part of the heading of one of 
the New York journals, bearing the seal of the 
State of New York—a shield, with ‘a rising sun, 
and the motto in heraldic Latin, ‘* Excelsior.” 
At once there sprang up in his imagination, we 
are told, the picture of the youth scaling the 
Alpine pass, and bearing his pennon with “the 
strange device.” This the poet made. “‘a symbol of 
the aspiration and sacrifice of a nobly ideal soul, 
whose words and aims are ‘an unknown tongue’ 
to the multitude. The Latinity of the motto 
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was questioned by some of the poet’s friends at 
the time, and afterwards by critics, who thought 
it should be either eacelstus or ad excelsiora. He 
at first thought exce/sior justified by good Latin 
usage, but finding that this was not really the 
case, he explained it more satisfactorily as part 
of the phrase, ‘ Scopus meus excelsior est’—my 
goal is high. In truth he was not responsible 
for the borrowed Latin.” 

The descent from these Alpine heights was 
easy to his friend Samuel Ward, who, after ex- 
pressing his delight at the poem—it was 
‘‘ magical, electrical” — wrote again two months 
later : 

‘* Apropos of ‘ Excelsior,’ an aunt of mine professed that it 
reminded her of a story she once read. An aeronaut was 
preparing for his ascent, when a stranger presented himself 
and offered to accompany him. Ile appeared so interested, 
and so sure of his courage for the undertaking, that the aero- 
naut consented. After they had risen many thousand feet, 
he remarked that they were over the town of Hexenheim. 
‘Throw out more ballast!’ cried the stranger ; ‘go higher, 
they have sharp eyes in Hexenheim.’ ‘Where ?’ inquired 
the astonished aeronaut. ‘For the madhouse,’ replies his 
compagnon de voyage, and kept throwing out bag after hag, 
crying out, ‘Higher! higher!’ Finally he rose and threw 
the aeronaut out of the car, having first inquired if he had 
any wives and children. ‘I,’ said the madman, have 300 
wives and 7,000 children in the stars; so bundle out, for I 
must get there.’ Z.xcelsior!” 


We may take this bathetic letter as a burlesque 
foreshadowing of criticism the poem has since 
encountered. After all, it is not amiss in our 
ambitious moments to be reminded that beyond 
the highest mountain climbing there are stars. 

Meanwhile, Longfellow was steadily fulfilling 
his duties at Harvard. The students held him in 
high regard. Boston was near, and many friends 
gathered about him. Charles Sumner, who was 
then lecturing in the Law School at Cambridge, 
was one of his most intimate associates. Agassiz 
and Lowell belonged to a later circle. Nathaniel 
Hawthorne soon appeared among his correspon- 
dents, with modest and beautiful letters. Charles 
Dickens came presently as a visitor. Indeed, 
the roll of names with which he was acquainted 
included too many of note to be now enumerated. 
Here is a curious glimpse from a letter to his 
father, relating to his first visit to Washington: 


**We called upon Judge Story, who received us very 
kindly, and sent for all the judges of the Supreme Court to 
come down and see us. So down they came, and sat all ina 
row in front of the fire. I could hardly believe my eyes 
when I beheld these men—so raw and rusty !” 


The journals and letters which make the larger 
part of the two octavo volumes of the new Bio- 
graphy give full details of his life for many years. 
They end with 1869. The story of the last 
twelve years is told in a few pages. We cannot 
say that these journals enhance our estimate of 
the man. They are the pleasant record of a 
genial and industrious life, with many touches of 
grace and points of interest; but they will add 
little to the sum of knowledge, and little to the 
better impulses of men. ‘They do not repro- 
duce the charm that bound his friends to him; 
and, his culture notwithstanding, they contain 





much commonplace, especially in his characterisa- 
tion of books. He was by no means one of those 
*“‘poets” who walk through nature to catch similes 
in the butterfly-net of a fantastic imagination ; but 
now and again a bit of lifeless imagery reminds 
us of them. Apparently he gave so large a portion 
of his life to literature that he had no great or 
strong interests apart from it. The anti-slavery 
struggle moved him, but scarcely another public 
question is touched in these pages. We shall 
still prefer to judge him by his poems. His sou/ 
is in ‘hem, a soul of wide and generous sympathies. 
His journals are the “footprints” only of suc- 
cessive days. To judge him by them would be 
like judging a man by his footsteps—his brain 
and heart by the shape of his boots, and the 
shoemaker’s nails, on the sand. 

It is to the honour of American literature that 
its poets have been on the side of freedom. 
In 1842 Mr. Longfellow made a third visit to 
Europe, having obtained leave of absence for six 
months, in hope of recruiting his health. The 
summer he spent at Marienberg, near Boppard, 
on the Rhine, where he tried the water cure, 
and enjoyed an interval of complete rest. Re- 
turning through London, he stayed a few days 
with Charles Dickens, who had by letter insisted 
on being his cicerone. On his voyage home by 
steamer from Bristol, he occupied himself in 
writing some poems upon Slavery. With such a 
friend as Charles Sumner, it was not possible he 
could be indifferent on such a theme. Writing to 
his German friend, Ferdinand Freiligrath, he 
says: 

‘* We had a very boisterous passage. I was not out of my 
berth more than twelve hours for the first twelve days. I 
was in the forward part of the vessel, where all the great 
waves struck and broke with voices of thunder. There, 
‘cribbed, cabined, and confined,’ I passed fifteen days. 
During this time I wrote seven poems on Slavery. I medi- 
tated upon them in the stormy, sleepless nights, and wrote 
them down with a pencil in the morning. A small window 
in the side of the vessel admitted light into my berth, and 
there I lay on my back and soothed my soul with song.” 


These poems are not strong, but they did good 
service when published as a tract. It was a step 
forward to have taken public rank with the Aboli- 
tionists. How much was involved even in this 
small act appears in a note from the editor of a 
magazine, excusing a short and guarded notice, 
on the ground that ‘“‘the word slavery was never 
allowed to appear in a Philadelphia periodical, 
and that the publisher objected to have even the 
name of the book appear in his pages.” Whittier 
subsequently wrote, asking whether he would 
allow his name to be used as candidate for Con- 
gress upon the ticket of the ‘‘ Liberty Party:” 
“Our friends think they could throw for thee one 
thousand more votes than for any other man.” 
Longfellow replied: ‘‘ At all times I shall rejoice 
in the progress of true liberty, and in freedom 
from slavery of all kinds, but I cannot for a 
moment think of entering the political arena. 
Partisan warfare becomes too violent, too vindic- 
tive, for my taste; I should be found but a weak 
and unworthy champion in public debate.” 

** Soothed my soul with songs.” Such a phrase on 
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such a theme would have been impossible to 
some men. It indicates defect. No wonder that 
we look in vain in his poems for any such noble 
burst of patriotism as is found in Lowell's 
Harvard ‘‘ Commemoration Ode” (1865), or even 
in Whittier’s ‘“‘ Barbara Freitchie.” Yet there is 
abundant evidence in his journal of true and 
deepening interest as the struggle advanced. 
He was stirred to the quick by the arrest of a 
fugitive slave in Boston. During the war his 
eldest son served as cavalry lieutenant, and was 
wounded. It should, moreover, be remembered 
that if he was silent during those later years, his 
home was overshadowed by a great calamity. 

Not many months after his return from Europe, 
Mr. Longfellow married a second time. He had 
first seen the lady of his choice in Switzerland, 
six years before, Frances Elizabeth Appleton, the 
daughter of a Boston merchant. She was the 
shadowy heroine of his “‘ Hyperion,” and she 
brought him helpful sympathies of many kinds. 
Craigie House, where Washington had established 
his headquarters during the British occupation of 
Boston, was now reconstituted as their home. 
Here the years flowed tranquilly by, while chil- 
dren grew up, and friends came and went,—while 
the steady round of professorial duties was 
fulfilled, and new books planned from time to 
time. But there comes at length a sudden break 
in the journal, and it is not resumed for many 
days. His wife was sitting in the library, on that 
th of July, 1861, with her two little girls, engaged 
in sealing up some small packages of their curls 
which she had just cut off. From a match fallen 
upon the floor, her light summer dress caught 
fire. The shock was too great, and she died the 
next morning. Her husband bore the blow with 
silence and with courage, but it almost crushed 
him. He never wholly rallied. 

So far have we come, and said nothing of the 
works on which the poet’s reputation really rests. 
They are known, however, to all Greater Britain. 
It is his misfortune as a poet to have been judged 
so widely by a few of his earlier poems, which, 
whatever their popularity, have no part of the 
power which belonged to some of his later produc- 
tions. It is to his honour that his last work is as 
good as his first. Successive efforts revealed a 
genuine growth. In 1847 ‘‘ Evangeline” appeared, 
and gave him his own distinct place in American 
literature. Hawthorne came one day to dine at 
Craigie House, bringing with him a friend who 
had been the rector of a church in South Boston. 
In the course of conversation this friend said he 
had been vainly trying to persuade Hawthorne to 
write a story upon an incident related by a 
parishioner. It was the story of a young Acadian 
maiden, who at the dispersion of her people by 
the English troops had been separated from her 
betrothed lover. They sought each other for 
years in their exile, and at last they met in a 
hospital where the lover lay dying. Longfellow 
was touched. “If you really do not want this 
incident for a tale,” he said, “‘ let me have it for a 
poem.” Out of this grew “ Evangeline,” whose 
heroine was at first called Gabrielle. In 1849 
“*Kavanagh” appeared, another prose venture, 








with much of the style of “ Hyperion,” but an 
American story. 

A more important place belongs to “The 
Golden Legend,” which was published in 1851. 
Ten years had passed since he first conceived the 
idea of undertaking ‘“‘a long and elaborate poem 
by the holy name of Christ; the theme of which 
would be the various aspects of Christendom in 
the apostolic, middle, and modern ages.” The 
“Golden Legend,” which was first written, had 
the second place in this project; the third part is 
represented in the “‘New England Tragedies,” 
published in 1868; and the first part, the last 
written, was “‘The Divine Tragedy,” which ap- 
peared in 1871. Mr. Ruskin, in his ‘“ Modern 
Painters,” has said that ‘ Longfellow, in his 
‘Golden Legend,’ has entered more closely into 
the temper of the monk for good and for evil than 
ever yet theological writer or historian, though 
they may have given their life’s labour to the 
analysis.” 

As literature laid hold upon him, his professorial 
duties began to growirksome. There are many 
indications in his journal that he sighed some- 
times for freedom from all routine. At length, in 
1854, he resigned the position he had so honour- 
ably held, and was succeeded at Harvard by his 
friend and neighbour Lowell.* ‘‘ Hiawatha” was 
the first-fruits of his new leisure ; and in no one 
of his poems is he seen to greater advantage. 
The reader, whose attention is absorbed by its 
Indian features, or diverted by its fanciful legends 
and uncouth names, may fail to recognise the 
soul which animates it; its beautiful imagery, 
indeed, is but half its charm, there is a subtle 
imaginative power beneath the surface, full of 
life’s mystery and pathos. The metre, monoton- 
ous as it seems, and alluring to parody, is flexible 
under this influence. The paratlelisms by which it 
is broken are as much the characteristics of Indian 
as of Finnish song, though the suggestion of the 
metre came from the Finnish epic ‘ Kalevala.” 

We shall not attempt to chronicle all his works 
as they successively appeared. ‘‘ The Courtship 
of Miles Standish” was a fitting pendant to 
“Evangeline.” ‘The Tales of a Wayside Inn” 
came later. All the characters in this series were 
real. ‘* The poet was T. W. Parsons, the trans- 
lator of Dante; the Sicilian, Luigi Monti; the 
theologian, Professor Treadwell, of Harvard; the 
student, Henry Ware Wales. Parsons, Monti, 
and Treadwell were in the habit of spending the 
summer months at the Sudbury Inn. On this 
very slender thread of fact the fiction is woven. 
The tales are drawn from various sources.” His 
translation of Dante was in large part the occu- 
pation of sad and lonely hours, to which he was 
encouraged by his friends, two of whom—Lowell 
and Norton—used to meet every week at his 
house for the purpose of critically reading the 
sheets together. He made it a tribute to Italy 
from America on the occasion of the sixth cen- 
tenary of Dante’s birth. 

This sketch would be incomplete without some 





* See “‘ Leisure Hour,” 1880, p. 488, for a sketch of J. Russell Lowell. 
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reference to those home affections which had 
so often been a fountain of inspiration. In the 
whole range of English literature there is no poet 
who has more sweetly or more variously expressed 
the joys and sorrows of family life. The follow- 
ing extract from a letter to a lady friend, under 
date of 1862, gives a glimpse of the man on this 
side of his nature: 


“©. . . Of the Civil War I say only this : it is not a revo- 
lution, but a Catalinian conspiracy. It is Slavery against 
Freedom ; the north wind against the southern pestilence. I 
saw lately, at a jeweller’s, a slave’s collar of iron, with an 
iron tongue as large as a spoon, to go into the mouth. 
Every drop of blood in me quivered! The world forgets 
what Slavery really is ! 

‘*T send you a photograph of my little Saxon, E—, eight 
years old. I am very fond of photographs. Did you ever 
examine what the photographers call the xegative, in which 
all that is to be light is dark, and the reverse? If so, you 
will feel how beautiful was the remark made by a brother- 
in-law of mine—that ‘this world is only the wegative of the 
world to come, and what is dark here will be light hereafter.’ 

**I wonder what you are doing on this beautiful day! My 
little girls are flitting about my study, as blithe as two birds. 
They are preparing to celebrate the birthday of one of 
their dolls ; and on the table I find this programme in E—’s 
handwriting, which I purloin and send to you, thinking it 
may amuse you. What a beautiful world this child’s world 
is! So instinct with life, so illuminated with imagination ! 
I take infinite delight in se¢ing it going on around me, and 
feel all the tenderness of the words that fell from the blessed 
lips : ‘Suffer the little children to come unto me.’ After 
that benediction how can one dare to deal harshly with a 
child !” 


Such was Longfellow, of whom, on his sixtieth 
birthday, Lowell said, in the verses so well 
known— 


** With loving breath of all the winds, his name 
Is blown about the world ; but to his friends 
A sweeter secret hides behind his fame, 
And Love steals shyly through the loud acclaim 
To murmur a God dless you ! and there ends.” 


It is pleasant to remember in such association 
that ‘‘ The Hanging of the Crane,” that beautifui 
picture of life completed in the cycles of the 
family, was among the poet’s latest productions. 

Pathetic also was the poem, “ Morituri Saluta- 
mus,” which he read on the occasion of the fiftieth 
anniversary (1875) of the Bowdoin Class: 


** What then? Shall we sit idly down and say 
The night hath come ; it is no longer day ? 
The night hath not yet come ; we are not quite 
Cut off from labour by the failing light ; 
Something remains for us to do or dare ; 

Even the oldest tree some fruit may bear ; 

. . - For age is opportunity no less 

Than youth itself, though in another dress ; 
And as the evening twilight fades away 

The sky is filled with stars, invisible by day.” * 





* See “ Leisure Hour” for February, 1886, p. 99. 


It was in this spirit that he met the advancing 


years. His last visit to Europe was made in 1868, 
with his children and other members of his family, 
and extended over eighteen months. After his 
return he resumed his writing, and continued it 
almost to the last. Honours thickened upon him. 
Bravely he met the illustrious visitors that filed 
through his house, patiently he bore the plague of 
innumerable letters. 

Three months only before his death he wrote 
the touching sonnet on 


| 


My Books. 


‘* Sadly as some old medizeval knight 
Gazed at the arms he could no longer wield, 
The sword two-handed and the shining shield 
Suspended in the hall, and full in sight, 
While secret longings for the lost delight 
Of tourney or adventure in the field 
Came over him, and tears but half concealed 
Trembled and fell upon his beard of white, 
So I beheld these books upon their shelf, 
My ornaments and arms of other days ; 
Not wholly useless, though no longer used, 
For they remind me of my other self, 
Younger and stronger, and the pleasant ways 
In which I walked, now clouded and confused.’ 


The end came suddenly. He had passed his 
seventy-fifth birthday. Almost his last act was 
characteristic of his gracious spirit. There came 
four schoolboys from Boston, who had asked 
permission to visit him. He showed them the 
objects of interest in his study, pointed out 
the view from his window, and wrote his name 
in their albums. In the afternoon of that day 
he went out for exercise; the air was chill, and 
in the night he was seized with violent pain. A 
few days later he sank quietly in death, March 
the 24th, 1882. Only a week before he had written 
his last poem, and the last lines were— 


** Out of the shadow of night 
The world moves into light ; 
It is daybreak everywhere.” 


“The long, busy, blameless life was ended. He 
was dead. But the world was better and happier 
for his having lived.” 

This is the verdict of his Biographer, to whom 
all praise is due for the manner in which he 
has performed his task. 

Let literary criticism say what it will, surely 
the nineteenth century is happy in having two 
such poets as Henry Wadsworth Longfellow and 
Alfred Tennyson to represent the two great 
English-speaking nations. Unlike in much, they 

| resemble each other in the sterling qualities ot 

| their teaching. There have been other poets like 
errant stars in the firmament; these have shone 
steadily in pure light. Popular almost beyond 
precedent, their influence has been always on the 
side of truth and virtue. Ww. S 


—_ Os 
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CUMRERLAND. 


UMBERLAND, like its eastern neighbour 
Northumberland, is the remnant of an old 
kingdom. But there is this great difference 

between the two, that whereas Northumberland 
was an English kingdom, Cumberland was British ; 
whereas the early history of Northumberland tells 
us the story of English civilisation, the early his- 
tory of Cumberland is hidden in obscurity. We 
know that in the days of the Romans the northern 
part of the land now called Cumberland was im- 
portant as a border land against the tribes of 
the north; and Lugubalia (Carlisle) was a military 
town on the line of the wall which the Romans 
built to guard their northern frontier. But it may 
be doubted if the Roman occupation brought 
the Celts of Cumberland into close relations with 
their Romanised brethren of the south. When 
the Roman arms were withdrawn the little clans 
of the north seem to have combined to withstand 
their common enemies. Later times found a 
legendary hero in King Arthur, who with his 
knights long fought a desperate battle against 
heathen barbarism. Whether there was such a 
king or no we cannot say; but if the legend is to 
be accepted as containing any germ of truth, the 
names of places mentioned in the story can be 
identified in the district round Caerlluel, the 
modern Carlisle, with even greater definiteness 
than in Caerlleon by the Usk. 

However this may be, the “‘ heathen swarming 
o’er the northern sea” succeeded in making good 
their conquests on the eastern shores, and drove 
the trembling Britons farther and farther into the 
western hills. There they formed a closer con- 
federacy, till the little States that stretched from 
the Derwent to Dumbarton were gathered into a 
kingdom of Strathclyde, which rose as a counter- 
poise to the English kingdom of Northumberland. 

The Britons of Strathclyde were not at first 





CARLISLE. 


a match for the English of Northumberland. Iy 
603 they were defeated in a bloody battle, and the 
English settlers advanced into the central plain 
of modern Cumberland, the only part which 
attracted them as fit for settlement. Some time 
about 670 the Northumbrians carried their arms 
farther and conquered the district between the 
Ribble and the Solway. It would seem that their 
conquest did not much affect the British people, 
who were left tributary and lived as they had done 
before. But Cumberland was brought into con- 
nection with the Northumbrian Church, and 
thereby shared in the strong ecclesiastical civilisa- 
tion which is expressed in the person of St. 
Cuthbert. Carlisle and the region round it were 
given to the See of Lindisfarne and formed part 
of St. Cuthbert’s patrimony. There is none of 
the towns in England which has such an unbroken 
history as Carlisle. Its municipal life never 
ceased. It was a town in the days ofthe Romans, 
and it continued to be inhabited as a British town. 
In Cuthbert’s days it had a monastery; and when 
Cuthbert visited it in 685, the people showed him, 
as historical curiosities, the Roman walls and the 
fountain which the Romans had made. Cuthbert, 
moreover, had friends who followed his example 
in spreading the Gospel in the wilder parts of 
the west. We find him writing a letter of en- 
couragement to the hermit who gave his name to 
the island on which he built his cell in the midst 
of Derwentwater, St. Herbert’s Isle. 

The year 685 saw the downfall of the Northum- 
brian power. Though Cumberland still remained 
in nominal subjection to Northumberland, it was 
only a few great landholders and the influence of 
the Church which affected it. The Northumbrian 
power was feeble, and little by little its conquests 
were torn from its grasp. In this dark time 
Cumberland fell a prey to Norwegian pirates, 
whose boats sailed along the Irish Channel. Of 
their settlement we know nothing in written 
records; but the Norwegian endings of place- 
names in Cumberland, gi//, shwatte, haugh, fell, 
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and the like, survive to this day, and tell how the 
Norwegians settled in the valleys of the Lake 
District. Scarce had the land recovered from 
this invasion before it suffered from the armies of 
the Danes, who conquered southern England, 
and in 875 destroyed Carlisle in their career of 
plunder. After this Cumberland was conquered 
by the Britons of the north, who seem to have 
been so proud of their acquisition that the old 
name of Strathclyde disappeared and the land from 
the Duddon to the Tay was known as Cumberland, 
or the land of the Cymri. 

The task of recovering England from the Danes 
and again uniting it into a kingdom was under- 
taken by the kings of Wessex. One great 
difficulty in their way was the help given to 
the Danes by the Scots and the Britons of 
Cumberland, who formed a loose confederacy 
in time of need. This confederacy was over- 
thrown by Athelstan at the battle of Brunan- 
burh in 937; and his successor, Edmund, in- 
vaded Cumberland in 945 and slew its king, 
Dunmail, whose name is celebrated in the hill of 
Dunmail Raise, where tradition says that he fell 
in battle. But Edmund did not try to keep his 
conquest as part of his own dominions. He used 
it as a means of strengthening the connection 
between himself and the Scottish king. He 
granted Cumberland to Malcolm on condition 
that he should be his “ fellow-worker by land and 
sea.” By this grant the north was quieted, the 
Danes were separated from their Scottish allies, 
and the English kingdom could proceed peace- 
ably towards union. 

For more than a century Cumberland was held 
by the Scottish king as a dependency of England. 
But, as the English power waned weak before the 
renewed invasion of the Danes, this dependency 
was forgotten, and the Scottish king regarded 
Cumberland as part of his own dominion. Fora 
long while it was doubtful where the boundary 
between England and Scotland should be fixed. 
The Norman kings were organisers above all 
things, and required definiteness in their arrange- 
ments. In the reign of William the Conqueror 
the part of modern Cumberland north of the 
Derwent was held by the Scottish king, while 
the part south of the Derwent belonged to the 
Northumbrian kingdom, and was reckoned as 
Yorkshire. 

It would seem that the Northumbrian earls had 
made further conquests in the dominions of the 
Scottish king, who probably found it difficult to 
keep order in his wasted lands. At all events, he 
permitted Dolfin, son of the Northumbrian earl 
Gospatric, to hold Carlisle and the district round 
it. The territory, so marked out, was seen by 
William Rufus to be of use in fixing the borders 
of the English kingdom, and enabling him to 
curb his Scottish neighbour. In 1092 he marched 
northwards, drove Dolfin out of Carlisle, rebuilt 
the city, erected a castle, and filled it with his own 
soldiers. Carlisle, which for two centuries had 
been well-nigh desolate, again became a strong 
town, and was claimed as part of England. 

Moreover, as the land was scantily peopled, 
new colonists were brought from ,the south, with 





their wives and cattle. It has been supposed 
that they were some of the luckless folk whose 
homesteads William 11 destroyed that he might 
extend the limits of the New Forest, to satisfy his 
love of chase. Anyhow, this new population filled 
up the measure of different races whose mixture 
has given the folk of north-western England a 
character of their own. Britons, English, Picts, 
Norwegians, Danes, and Saxons there met and 
mingled. 

William 11 kept his new possession in his own 
hands, but Henry 1 made it an earldom—the 
earldom of Carlisle. Moreover, as its ecclesiastical 
allegiance was disputed by the sees of Durham, 
York, and Glasgow, Henry 1 took a further step 
towards uniting it to England by making it 
the seat of an independent see. In 1133 the first 
Bishop of Carlisle was appointed, and Carlisle 
was the last English diocese created till the reign 
of Henry vir. The church, which had been 
already begun as the seat of a college of secular 
priests, was, on the foundation of the see, given 
over to the Augustinian canons. The appearance 
of the cathedral at the present day tells of the 
difficulties which befell the men of Carlisle. Only 
a fragment of the old Norman nave remains; and 
the choir, which was begun in the middle of the 
thirteenth century, took more than a hundred 
years to build. The canons of Carlisle never had 
the opportunity of carrying out their plans by 
welding together the old building and the new; 
and the devastations of later times swept much of 
their work away. Enough remains to show us that 
the architectural taste of the canons of Carlisle was 
as fine as that of their more fortunate brethren of 
the south; but sterner work than church-building 
was laid upon the men of the city. They did 
what they could; but the convenient season for 
perfecting their plans was never offered. 

The first Earl of Carlisle had a thankless task 
before him and was lord of an_ unprofitable 
domain. He portioned off three baronies, Gils- 
land and Lyddale to defend its northern bound- 
aries by land, and Burgh to guard the coast of the 
Solway Firth. Perhaps he was not sorry when, in 
1120, he inherited the earldom of Chester and 
gave back Carlisle to the Crown. Henry1 kept 
it in his own hands, and so Cumberland did not 
become the seat of a great territorial jurisdiction. 
The barony of Appleby was severed from the earl- 
dom of Carlisle, and went to make the county of 
Westmoreland. The remainder was granted out 
in five smaller baronies, while the king kept for 
himself the city of Carlisle and the most fertile 
lands of the interior, the forest of Inglewood. 

But Henry 1’s sagacious arrangements were all 
overthrown by the feebleness of Stephen, who, in 
his desire to be safe from Scotland in his struggle 
against Matilda, gave back Northumberland and 
Cumberland to the Scottish king. The strong 
hand of Henry 11 claimed their restoration, and 
Scotland dared not say him nay. But Scotland 
brooded over its loss and was ever ready to make 
a dash across the border. The Scottish king 
would not resign his claims, which were the sub- 
ject of endless negotiations and much warfare. At 
length, in 1242, it was agreed that the Scottish 
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king should withdraw his claims in return fora 
grant of lands within the counties which he 
claimed. Six manors were consequently given 
him, and it is noticeabie that all of them lay in 
Cumberland, which was thus recognised as being 
most closely connected with Scotland. 

While this quarrel went on Carlisle was exposed 
to several sieges, and its lands were harried by the 
Scots. In 1174 the capture of the Scottish king, 
William the Lion, at Alnwick, brought peace for 
atime, and Henry 11 used it for the permanent 
organisation of his northern dominions. In 1177 
the modern county of Cumberland was definitely 


COURTYARD, NAWORTH CASTLE. 


determined with its present boundaries. The old 
name of the Cambrian kingdom was kept by that 
portion of it which fell to the share of England, 
though even that was rearranged to suit the needs 


of administration. The barony of Appleby was 
taken to make the county of Westmoreland, and 
a portion of the West Riding of Yorkshire was 
further distributed between the two counties. 

_Thus Cumberland was amongst the latest of 
English counties, and was left to be a bulwark 
against Scotland. The English barons who held 
it did something to bring in the civilising agency 
‘of the castle and the monastery, though seldom 
On a great scale. Abbeys arose at Wetheral, 
‘Calder, and Lanercost ; Henry of Scotland founded 
a monastery at Holme Cuttram; and the ancient 
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house of St. Bega, an early abbess, was refounded 
and gave its name to St. Bees. Castles were 
built at Brougham, Egremont, Cockermouth, 
Rose, Penrith, Newcastle, Greystock, and else- 
where; but at first they seemed only fortified 
posts held in an enemy’s land. Cumberland was 
not an attractive dwelling-place for great lords; 
it did not invite the display of feudal magnificence. 
The barons who held it had to trust aiways to 
their sword and were always ready for active ser- 
vice. They had no leisure for interest in general 
politics. It was long before they could venture to 
amass large holdings or aspire to great estate. 


Still the De Vaux lords of Gilsland were men of 
some importance, as were their successors the De 
Multons. Cumberland was advancing in pros- 
perity and gaining greater security when Edward 1 
made his attempt to bring Scotland into depend- 
ence on the English Crown. 

The reign of Edward 1 was a stirring time 
along the Borders, and Carlisle became one of 
the most important cities in the kingdom. It 
paid dearly, however, for its short-lived advance- 
ment. After the battle of Stirling the hordes of 
Wallace ravaged Cumberland, sparing. neither 
person nor place; churches were destroyed and 
monasteries were pillaged. But Edward 1 was reso- 
lute in following out his plans. In Carlisle he held 
his last parliament in 1307, and from Carlisle the 
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dying king was carried in his litter to make his 
last invasion of Scotland. He only advanced a 
few miles beyond the city and died at Burgh-by- 
the-Sands, where on the marsh that fronts the 
Solway stands a pillar to mark the spot where 
the great Edward died. 

His death was followed by a time of -confusion, 
which the defeat of Edward 11 at Bannockburn 
almost turned to panic. The Scottish king had 
been deprived by Edward 1 of his manors in 
Cumberland, and on Cumberland the weight of 
his resentment fell. A strenuous soldier, Andrew 
de Hartcla, was made governor of Carlisle Castle, 
and in 1322 was made Earl of Carlisle, .a dignity 
which had slept for two centuries. But the new 
earl seems to have despaired of holding his 
possessions by his own power, and knew that he 
could expect little help from Edward 1m. He 
judged it wiser to make terms with the Scottish 
king and hold Cumberland as his ally. But 
feeble as was Edward 1: he could still punish 
treason; and Earl Andrew does not seem to have 
carried his men with him in his attempt to sever 
Carlisle from England. No one stirred in his 
behalf when he was made prisoner in his own 
castle and executed as a traitor. The attempt to 
provide for the safety of Cumberland by giving it 
a lord with large powers was proved to be a 
failure. Henceforth the Castle of Carlisle was 
held by a royal governor, and the Warden of the 
West Marches was responsible for organising the 
defence of the Border. 

Carlisle is eminently ¢he Border city and Cum- 
berland ‘he Border county. A glance. at the 
map will show why this was so. The frontier 
between England and Scotland was well defined 
on the eastern side by the Tweed and the Cheviot 
Hills, which almost reach to the bank of the 
river. The level space between was guarded by 
the strong castles of Wark, Norham, and Berwick, 
and for more security Roxburgh Castle was 
generally in English hands. But on the western 
side the Cheviot range is lower, and fades into 
the plain some ten miles before the River Eden 
and the Solway Frith afford another natural barrier. 
In this plain, the valleys of the Liddel and the Esk 
attracted population on the Scottish side and 
supplied a road for the advance of marauders. 
There were few places of natural strength on the 
English side till Carlisle was reached, with its 
castle on a hill ensconced behind the Eden River. 
Farther west was Naworth with its outlying castle 
at Bewcastle. Between Carlisle and Naworth, 
and north of them again, were a series of peel 
towers which could afford a refuge against a 
marauding raid, though they could not stand a 
protracted siege. The district so marked out was 
for centuries a battle ground between English and 
Scots. Whatever might be the political relations 
between the two countries as a whole, the Border 
clans lived in continual warfare. 

The general character of life on the Borders 
has been described in speaking of Northumber- 
land; but the Cumbrian border had some charac- 
teristics of its own. The nearness of the Scots 
and English to one another brought about a 
strange condition of social life. The Borderers 





on both sides were organised in clans, and their 
relations towards one another were a curious mix- 
ture of intimacy and hostility. A tract of land lying 
near the confluence of the Esk and the Liddel 
was in dispute between England and Scotland, 
and was known as the Debatable Land. Scots and 
English alike pastured their cattle on it between 
sun-rising and sun-setting; but anything left there 
during the night was fair booty for him who seized 
it. It may be imagined that few who could avoid 
it ventured into this district of strife. ‘The Border 
clans grew up, with their own customs and their 
own ways of managing their business. The whole 
population of the Western Border belonged to 
a few independent clans. On the Scottish side 
the Armstrongs and Eliotts were the chief; on 
the English side the Grames. Outside authority 
had little power over any of them; and there 
was little law, save of thgir own making, in the 
lands where they dwelt. If they unduly disturbed 
or pillaged their more peaceful neighbours, the 
lords wardens interfered when they were able ; 
but in the quarrels of Armstrongs and Grames no 
one took part who could avoid it. 

So warfare and plunder prevailed on the Border, 
and the Captain of Carlisle did what he could to 
prevent the disorder spreading southwards, where 
the folk pursued, as well as they were able, a quiet 
pastoral life. The reign of Henry vit introduced 
much more barbarity into Border warfare. The 
times seemed favourable for England to extend 
its influence in Scotland; but Henry vir could 
not go to war openly with Scotland, which was in 
alliance with France. Accordingly he devised a 
scheme of harassing and weakening Scotland by 
fanning the flame of discord on the Borders, and 
then wreaking savage revenge for injuries. Chief 
in carrying out this policy was Thomas Dacre, 
Lord of Gilsland, and his son William. Thomas 
Dacre sent to the king’s council regular accounts 
of his labours, from which we can gather the 
deliberate savagery of this Border warfare. At 
one time he writes that the land which once was 
tilled by 550 ploughs has by his praiseworthy 
activity been turned into a desert. Another time 
he records an expedition which drove off 1,800 
cattle and burned the houses on the frontier. Of 
course the Scots retaliated when they were able, 
and life upon the Border became more and more 
barbarous. 

The Reformation and the events that followed 
detached Scotland from its alliance with France 
and brought it into closer connection with England. 
The downfall of Queen Mary was the last blow to 
those in Scotland who desired to restore the old 
state of things. When Mary fled before her 
rebellious subjects she landed unexpectedly in 
Workington Bay, and was conducted for greater 
safety to Carlisle Castle. There she spent two 
months before it was decided whether she was a 
guest or a prisoner. Her spirits had not sunk 
before her disgrace. She would look on for hours 
as her followers played football in the meadows 
by the castle, and went out to hunt the hare, 
riding so fast that the English who went with her 
were astonished at her recklessness. From Czr- 
lisle she was removed to Bolton Castle, where the 
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dreary time of her captivity was to begin, and her 
hopes were slowly to fade away. But at first she 


was dangerous to the peace of England, and the“ 


great barons of the north rose inher favour. The 
story of the ill-planned rising of the Earls of 
Northumberland and Westmoreland has already 
been told. One of their associates was Leonard 
Dacre, who held the Castle of Naworth, and 
gathered round him the “rank riders of the 
Borders.” Elizabeth ordered him to be appre- 
hended, and Lord Hundson set out from Berwick 
to join Lord Scroop at Carlisle, that with their 
combined forces they might attack Naworth. But 
Leonard Dacre attempted to surprise Lord Hund- 
son on his way, by the little stream of the Gelt. 
It was but a skirmish, in which Dacre was defeated 
and fled, but it saved the allegiance of the north 
for Queen Elizabeth, and dealt a decisive blow at 
the rebellion. 

When peace was established between Eng- 
land and Scotland, both countries wished to 
put down the disorders of the Borderland. But 
the long warfare had begotten lawless habits 
which were hard to subdue. There were family 
feuds of long standing, and the adventurous life 
of plunder would not be converted into one of 
humdrum industry. The Borderer could not un- 
derstand that, through the’ change of circum- 
stances, his immemorial customs were reckoned 
merely as the doings of ordinary thieves. Matters 
were made worse when the old Border laws fell 
into disuse, and no method of settling inter- 
national disputes was put in their stead. Every 
man felt himself justified in redressing his own 
wrongs as he thought best. Fora long time the 
administration of the Borders taxed to the utmost 
the skill of the officials to whom it was entrusted. 
In 1600 an heroic measure was undertaken, the 
transportation of the Grames to Ireland. Many 
of them were shipped across the channel, but 
many of them still remained, and the plan was 
again repeated in 1604. 

The man who is renowned for putting down the 
moss-troopers was the new lord of Naworth, Lord 
William Howard. Legend knows him as “ Belted 
Will,” who administered high-handed justice by 
hanging all the moss-troopers whom he could catch 
upon the nearest tree. In fact, however, Lord 
William Howard is the highest type of the Eng- 
lish country gentleman. He lived in simple, 
patriarchal fashion in his castle of Naworth, with 
his ten children. He wasa scholar and a student, 
rejoicing above all else in his library, which still 
remains as he left it. But his sense of public 
duty made him an excellent man of business, and 
he showed all the capacity of a statesman in his 
labours for the good of the district where he lived. 
He encouraged industry; he was fertile of plans 
for the public benefit; he demanded that the law 
should be carefully administered, and was unspar- 
ing in exposing abuses and denouncing indolence 
and jobbery. Too often those to whom the ad- 
ministration of justice was entrusted made common 
cause with the wrong-doers, and disorder flou- 
rished because it was not condemned by enlight- 
ened opinion. Lord William Howard raised a 
standard of obedience to the law, and his whole 





life was devoted to the task of “ reducing these 
parts into civilitie and quietness.” The legend 
does not overestimate his influence in putting 
down the moss-troopers; it only misrepresents 
the way in which that influence was applied. 

Besides its troubles from the moss-troopers, 
Cumberland suffered severely in the Civil War. In 
1645 Carlisle was surrendered to the Scots under 
Lesly, and in 1648 was made a centre of the 
intrigues of the Duke of Hamilton, who tried to 
raise a combined force of Scots and English to 
help the king. Cumberland was plundered by 
the Scottish generals; and after the failure of their 
expedition Carlisle was surrendered to the Parlia- 
ment, by whom it was plundered again. It may 
be doubted if Carlisle had recovered from these 
calamities when it received a still more serious 
blow by the union between England and Scotland 
in 1704, which robbed it of its old importance as 
a frontier town. No longer a military station, 
Carlisle was left as the centre of a scattered agri- 
cultural district, and soon dwindled down to a 
population of some 4,000. 

Yet Cumberland by this time was thoroughly 
English, and had no sympathy with the Jacobite 
rising of 1715. Indeed, the Posse comitfatus was 
called out to withstand the invaders, and 15,000 men 
assembled at Penrith. But the farmers were ill sup- 
plied with arms, and fled before the Scottish forces, 
scarcely striking-a blow. More serious was the 
Jacobite rising of 1745, when Carlisle was besieged 
by the young Pretender, and its citizen militia was 
found unable to maintain the long line of ruined 
fortifications. On November 18 Prince Charles 
entered Carlisle on a white steed, amid the strains 
of a hundred bagpipes; on December 19 he re- 
turned a fugitive. Still he left a garrison, wholly 
unable to withstand a siege; it was soon driven to 
surrender to the Duke of Cumberland. When 
the rebellion was over the punishment of the 
rebels began. ‘There were ‘so many prisoners 
awaiting their trial for treason at Carlisle that it 
was hopeless to go through the formalities of a 
separate trial for each. They were divided into 
batches of twenty, out of whom one was chosen 
by lot to stand his trial; the other nineteen were 
transported. Even with this diminution of judi- 
cial labour, a hundred and twenty-seven prisoners 
were tried, and Carlisle saw for many weeks the 
brutalities of the execution of traitors. 

This is the last historic event that happened in 
Cumberland. The rest of its history is the tale of 
peaceful progress. Gradually the moss-troopers 
disappeared, though the moor of Bewcastle was 
famous as their last resort, and a journey in that 
district at the end of last century is vividly de- 
scribed in Scott’s “‘Guy Mannering.” The end 
of the moss-troopers was that they degenerated 
into sheep-stealers, and met with the punishment 
of the law. A story is told of a stranger who 
visited the church at Bewcastle and read the epi- 
taphs on the gravestones in the churchyard. 
Turning to the woman who acted as his guide, he 
said, ‘“‘I see that almost all these stones are for 
women; wherearethe men?” ‘ Ah, sir,” wasthe 
answer, “they’re a’ buried at that weary Carell.” 
For generations the male population of the district 
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*had been hanged for sheep-stealing at Carlisle, 
and were buried at the foot of the gallows. 
Cumberland after the Union was left a poor 
county, as may be seen in its churches, of which 
few have much pretension to architectural 
grandeur. ‘The country houses in Cumber- 
land also are mostly modern buildings; those 
of older date have become farmhouses, and so 
have luckily preserved the characteristic features 
of many of the old towers of defence. When a 


more peaceable time began along the Border the 
greater part of the land was common and much 
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siderable literature, which is racy of the soil, and 
bears the marks of a strong provincial life. Of 
the characteristics of this class of ‘‘ statesmen,” 
as they were called, we will speak in describing 
the neighbouring county of Westmoreland. 
Cumberland does not possess the natural re- 
sources requisite to develop industrial life on a 
large scale. In the west Sir John Lowther dis- 
covered coal on the lands which he acquired from 
the old monastery of St. Bees, and Whitehaven 
and Workington are busy towns in consequence 
of this discovery. Carlisle early in the present 


THE BOWDER STONE, 


was waste. The nature of the country was such 
that feudal lords were content to leave it in the 
hands of freeholders, who would defend it with 
their sword. It was the industry of small free- 
holders which brought the land under cultivation, 
and in the last century Cumberland became a 
prosperous agricultural district, divided into small 
farms, which were tilled by a sturdy and indepen- 
dent class of yeomer. Carlisle renewed its pros- 
perity as the market of a rich agricultural district. 
It became a small capital, where the families of the 
substantial yeoman often went to spend the winter 
months in social gatherings. Education was 
valued by them, and Cumberland can boast a con- 
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century established woollen manufactures, and its 
position as a railway centre makes it a place of 
considerable importance. But Cumberland as a 
whole has not been entirely changed by the spirit 
of modern industry. 

It keeps more clearly than any part of England 
the traces of old times. Its people are stalwart, 
sturdy, and independent. The sense of personal 
dignity is strong and secures a genuine social 
equality. The Cumbrians pride themselves on 
being kindly, homely, and outspoken. Even a 
passing traveller through the county will feel that 
he is amongst a folk who have their roots in an 
historic past. 














THE ART OF CONVERSING. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ THE CULTURE OF PLEASURE.” 


O man alone belongs the gift of what the poet 
has called ‘‘ colloquy sublime.” Speech, it 
is true, may be imitated to some extent by 

the lower animals. A gentleman told us that on his 
going into a barber’s shop in the country a star- 
ling cried out from its cage, with some vehemency, 
‘‘Gentleman wants to be shaved!” and on the 
conclusion of the operation screamed out, with 
equal energy, “ Pay your money! pay your money!” 
The gift of speech has been also imitated to some 
small extent by mechanism. Professor Wheat- 
stone, on the principle of bringing coals to New- 
castle, invented a mechanical squalling baby, and 
some modern dolk, we believe, from advertise- 
ments, have got the length of saying ‘‘ Papa,” 
‘*Mamma.” Still, between all these attempts and 
the gift of the human voice there is an inseparable 
chasm. One of the writers in the “‘ Bridgewater 
Treatises ” has told us that the network of nerves 
that moves the tongue is as complicated as the 
cordage of a man-of-war, a circumstance that 
shows the importance the great Creator has at- 
tached to this organ, which is called man’s 
“glory,” and has been compared by divines 
repeatedly to the silver trumpet of the Temple, 
the instrument which should show forth the praises 
of its great Constructor. 

Some men seem to have been born natural 
monks of La Trappe. William the Silent has got 
a title in history that shows he was not given to 
much tittle-tattle, and the great General Count 
von Moltke has had the praise given to him, that 
though he can speak seven languages, he can hold 
his tongue in them all. But though many people 
in society are practically dummies, it being a 
labour to extract from them more than “ Yes” or 
‘*No,” yet conversation is to the great body of 
our race a thing which is essential to happiness. 
Prisoners in cells, rather than do without talk, 
have constructed elaborate systems of communica- 
tion with each other by inventing alphabets con- 
sisting of knocks on the walls or floors. Latude 
sweetened the solitude of his captivity in the Bas- 
tille by planning a code of signals, by which he 
held conversation with a compassionate family 
outside the prison, who had noticed him when he 
took the air and walked on its ramparts. Some- 
times prisoners in a top cell have astonished their 
keepers by telling them news which the gaolers 
had themselves communicated to those detained 
in the lowest basement, and which had by the 
latter been transmitted by a series of knocks to 
the highest apartments. The telephone can now 
enable distant conversations to be held, and some- 
times telegraph-keepers can maintain a friendly 
talk though separated by continents and oceans. 
When the Shah of Persia was coming to an 
entertainment in the Guildhall, a wire had been 
laid on to the interior of that apartment communi- 
cating direct with the Persian capital, and the two 








operators at each end of the line, while the Lon- 
don citizens were waiting for the potentate, held 
friendly converse by the telegraph with each other 
about the news of the hour. 

The first requisite of conversation is that it 
should be fed by observation; without this it is 
apt to be a very meagre affair. We were once the 
companions of a grey parrot which was constant}; 
talking, asking questions and telling us to mind 
our work. All manner of detached observations 
dropped from its beak, and we often used to query 
whether we did not rise from its company as much 
profited as by the conversation of some human 
beings, who, having put nothing into their minds 
by what they observed, had nothing to bring out. 
Mr. Campbell, the missionary to South Africa, 
tells us that a man who had been round the world 
with Captain Cook had nothing to say to his 
friends but that he had seen land or sea beneath 
him or sky above him wherever he went. Then 
observation should be discriminating. Dr. John- 
son said that Goldsmith was so little skilled in 
observing, that if he travelled abroad he would 
bring home a cutler’s wheelbarrow and think it a 
novelty. Humboldt’s conversation, from his ex- 
tensive travels and fund of observation, was com- 
pared to a “‘ perambulating picture-gallery.” * 

We recommend our young readers, if they would 
be good conversers, to make a proper use of their 
eyes. We ourselves are pleased to remember that 
we have seen Sir Walter Scott, and that we have 
seen also an old gentleman who, a hundred and 
one years ago, saw Dr. Samuel Johnson leaning 
on a post in Oxford. Again, though we have not 
seen the great Napoleon Bonaparte, we think it 
something to say that we have seen the coat-tails 
of his brother Jerome as he entered his carriage 
in the Palais Royal, the surrounding crowd not 
permitting us to make a more extensive survey of 
this historical personage ! 

Reading is the next source of good conversa- 
tion. Dr. Whewell, from his immense range of 
reading, was such an astonishingly fluent con- 
verser on all subjects, that two gentlemen got an 
Encyclopedia, and reading up an article on 
Chinese music, hoped that they had discovered a 
topic of which he must be ignorant. To their 
surprise, on introducing it at table, they found 
him quite up in it; and, telling him what they 
had done, learned that he was the author of the 
article in question. We have all heard of Macau- 
lay’s fame as a converser. He was, as Sydney 





* Yet it was not always acceptable to the courtiers of Berlin, who 
seem at times to have wearied of his descriptions of South American 
scenery. ‘The old gentleman,” says Prince Bismarck, as reported 
by his secretary, Dr. Busch, used to be horribly annoyed when he could 
not get all the talking to himself.” He then tells us that a fluent con- 
verser one day got the ear of the company at the king's table, and that 
although Humboldt thrice broke in with the mention of his journey to 
“‘the Peak of Popocatepti,” seven thousand feet above the level of the 
Pacific Ocean, his fluent rival maintained his ground, and Humboldt 
had in silence to digest his mortification as best he could. 
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Smith said, ‘‘a book in breeches.” But his con- 
versation seems to have been too much a sort 
of deluge of talk to be recommended as a good 
model for imitation. Charles Sumner, an Ameri- 
can gentleman, was of opinion, after hearing him, 
that he had been correctly described as “a great 
machine for colloquial oppression.” ‘* He flowed 
along like Horace’s river,” said Mr. Sumner; 
*‘and while we, the company, like the poor rustics 
mentioned by the same poet, in their simplicity 
waited for the river to stop, it still went on with 
its volume of talk. If you speak,” adds Mr. 
Sumner, “he does not respond to what you say, 
but, while your last words are yet on your lips, 
takes up again his wondrous tale.” James Watt 
was a beautiful specimen of a conversation ren- 
dered full by both reading and observing. ‘ His 
mind,” said Jeffrey, “‘ was like-a many-lettered 
encyclopedia, which you had but to turn up at a 
particular article and get the information you 
wanted.” Sir Walter Scott, again, from his min- 
gled fund of reading and imagination, as well as 
observation, was compared to a beautifully-toned 
musical instrument. You had but to touch its 
keys and rich notes were emitted from it. When 
he and Sir Humphrey Davy once met at Abbots- 
ford, a bystander thought the conversation similar 
to what a talk between Bacon and Shakespeare 
would have been had these luminaries ever met in 
the seventeenth century. 

Dr. Samuel Johnson is the best specimen we 
have of conversation largely based upon the exer- 
cise of the reasoning faculties. We are familiar, 


through the pages of Boswell, with his style of 
conversing, and how he could tear out the heart 
of his subject, take either side of the argument 
with the ambidexter ingenuity of a barrister, and, 
by means of some witty sally, knock down his 
opponent, as it was figuratively said, with the butt- 
end of his pistol when he could not properly 


confute him. In visiting the other day Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’s house in Leicester Square, and 
seeing the very apartment where some of these 
world-famed conversations took place, the burly 
figure of the Doctor seemed to rise to view, 
and in fancy we heard him say, puffing and 
blowing as Macaulay represents him doing, 
“How, sir! No, sir! You don’t see your way 
through the question, sir!” Amidst, many bril- 
liant passages Johnson uttered, we have been 
especially struck with one useful in the present 
day, in which he exposes the foolish ease with 
which infidel objections can be made to the 
Scriptures, by showing that the same thing could 
have been done with an indisputable fact like the 
conquest of Canada, which had just taken place, 
and was mentioned in the newspapers of the day. 
“It is always, easy,” he said, “to be on the 
negative side. If a man now were to deny that 
there is salt on the table, you could not reduce 
him to an absurdity. Come, let us carry this a 
little further. I deny that Canada is taken, and I 
can support my denial by pretty strong arguments. 
The French are a much more numerous people 
than we, and it is not likely that they would allow 
us to take it. ‘But the Ministry have assured 
us in the formality of a gazette that it is taken.’ 





Very true; but the Ministry have put us to an 
enormous expense by the war in America, and it 
is their interest to persuade us that we have got 
something for our money! ‘But the fact is 
confirmed by thousands of men who were at the 
taking of it.’ Ay, but these men have still more 
interest in deceiving us. Now, suppose you 
should go over and find that it is really taken, 
that would only satisfy yourself, for when you 
come home we will not believe you. We will say 
you have been bribed. Yet, notwithstanding all 
these plausible objections, sir, we have no doubt 
that Canada is really taken. Such is the weight 
of common testimony. How much stronger are 
the evidences of the Christian religion?” 

Sydney Smith’s conversation may be taken as a 
specimen of the witty kind, abounding in an over- 
grotesque species of humour. There was never, 
it is said, a dull dinner where he was present. He 
extracted amusement from every subject, while 
his wit, like summer lightning, never harmed the 
object that was illumined by its flash. His friend 
Lord Jeffrey, on the other hand, astonished his 
hearers by his command of language and the 
mode in which words seemed to come to him, 
like servants at the call of a master. 

Sir Walter Scott in his conversation was singu- 
larly devoid of ostentation. So much was this 
the case that Professor Wilson’s brother, when 
writing an imaginary description of a gentleman 
who had been bored by literary society and went 
in search of aman who had never written a book, 
pictured him at last, after many disappointments, 
meeting a plain, unassunfing, farmer-looking 
person, in a stage-coach, who talked of the 
weather, the crops, and simple things of that 
kind, in a way that seemed to show that Ae, at 
least, had been innocent of ever touching printer’s 
ink. The gentleman concluding that he had now 
reached the object of his long search, put there- 
fore with confidence to the stranger the inquiry 
as to whether he had ever written a book. “Oh!” 
said the other, ‘I am Sir Walter Scott!” Never, 
apparently, was any man more ready to descend 
to people’s own level in conversation than Sir 
Walter. ‘‘I took,” he says in his journal, “the 
Wellington coach; nobody inside but an old 
lady, who proved a toy-woman in Edinburgh, 
her head furnished with as substantial ware as her 
shop, but a good body, I’se warrant her. Heard 
all her debates with her landlord about a new 
door to the cellar, and the propriety of paying 
rent on the 15th or 25th May. Landlords and 
tenants will have different opinions on /¢hat 
subject.” Thus simply could this great man 
come down to ordinary topics of conversation and 
everyday life. 

Conversation should be a thing to which all 
should contribute their quota, when they have 
anything to say that would add to the pleasure of 
the company. Hazlitt, when asked out to a 
party by the proprietor of the “Times,” would 
purposely sit moodily silent, refusing to take any 
share in the table talk, though his fame as a con- 
verser was established. We remember the dis- 
appointment we ourselves felt when seated next 
to a popular authoress, in finding, instead of the 
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intellectual treat which we had expected, a nearly 
silent companion. Perhaps she had some cause 
of depression which prevented the flow of con- 
versation for the time, but Sir Walter Scott used 
to say, that when depressed in company, he found 
that taking a share in the talk to give pleasure to 
others generally ended in driving away his own 
low spirits. 

Ambitious conversation is usually a bore. It is 
a common complaint that as more than one sun 
cannot shine in the firmament, so a galaxy of 
literary men rarely talk well together, there being 
generally too great an endeavour to eclipse each 
other. This was at least the experience of Sir 
Archibald Alison, the historian, after an extensive 
intercourse with company of this character. Some 
men are again too egotistical and use the letter 
‘‘T” in their talk as profusely as a gentleman did 
in writing his memoirs, the printer in the latter 
case having had to stop the press to get a fresh 
supply of it. We have heard of a converser who 
at a dinner table kept on with his egotistical con- 
versation, till at last, during a pause in it, he ob- 
served a quiet gentleman and asked who he was. 
He was then to his confusion informed that he 
was Sir John Ross, just returned from his long 
imprisonment in the Arctic seas, and whom the 
company were eager to listen to when he should 
cease his inopportune and conceited babble. 

A common fault in conversation is talking too 
much. Some persons are great offenders in this 
respect. Humboldt, as we have already seen, had 
this fault. Lord Brougham, who, when he went 
away in a postchaise, was compared by Rogers to 
two or three men of the highest genius rolled 
into one, was yet so inveterate a monopoliser of 
the talk at table that Lord Campbell tells us that 
when he met him at Edinburgh at dinner it was 
only possible to get in a word edgeways, when he 
was out of breath. A writer inthe ‘* Daily News” 
tells us that when some popular novelist visited 
the late Lord Overstone, after talking with him 
for an hour and a half, during which the visitor 
was only able to say “yes” twice and ‘“‘no” once, 
his lordship was afterwards pleased to observe 
that he was one of the most agreeable companions 
he had ever met, and that he had enjoyed his 
company very much. Mr. Spurgeon tells us that 
he was once treated in a similar manner by a gen- 
tleman, and properly adds that at table a man has 
no more right to talk all than to eat all. The 
greatest offender in this respect was perhaps Cole- 
ridge in his well-known monologues. ‘I have 
heard him,” says Carlyle, “‘ speak for two long 
hours with radiant and moist face without com- 
aunicating any meaning whatever to his hearers.” 
**He began,” he says, ‘‘anywhere. You put some 
question : instead of answering this or setting out 
towards answering it, he would accumulate for- 
midable apparatus, colloquial swim - bladders, 
transcendentai appliances, and at last get 
under way, but was swiftly turned aside, now on 
this hand, now on the other, till you swam and 
fluttered in the most unintelligible deluge of 
words forthe most part profitless.” Yet he admits 
that out of this conversational haze there arose at 
times balmy islands of the blest and the intelligi- 











ble. Coleridge’s daughter, however, appreciated 
better her father’s high-pitched monologue. She 
writes of it, “‘ He was almost always in the star- 
paved road, taking in the whole heavens in the 
circuit.” Charles Lamb invented what may be 
called a pleasant myth respecting this fault of his 
friend Coleridge. ‘‘The latter,” he said, “one 
day seized him by the button, and shutting his 
eyes, set off on one of his interminable dreary 
monologues. Lamb gently cut the button and 
made off, and returning again, found Coleridge 
still with eyes shut, holding it and talking to 
it.’ This was probably a little mythical, but 
Coleridge has himself told us a lesson he received 
to be careful on whom he bestowed his deluge of 
mystical conversation. At table, one day, finding 
himself seated next a grave but silent gentleman 
in black, he commenced one of his transcendental 
metaphysical harangues. The gentleman appeared 
to listen patiently; at least he said nothing in 
reply; but just as Coleridge hoped and thought 
he must be very intelligent and much interested, 
some apple-dumplings came on to the table, and 
the auditor, as if human patience could endure 
no longer, exclaimed, ‘‘ Them ere’s the jockeys 
forme.” We can hardly imagine whose was the 
strongest feeling of amazement, Coleridge’s at 
finding he had been wasting his sublime discourse 
on an uneducated man, or the latter at the stream 
of the unintelligible which had overflowed him. 

Conversation should not be long-winded. Some 
people in narrating the simplest circumstance 
begin at the beginning, so to speak, of the cen- 
tury, and dwell on each minute detail. Macaulay 
in reviewing Dr. Nares’s work on Lord Burleigh, 
said that his preface was as long as an introduc- 
tion, and that his introduction was as long as 
an ordinary volume, and that such writers forget 
that the original term of man’s life had been 
shortened. Diffuse speakers require to remember 
this rebuke. Dr. Johnson on one occasion came 
down with caustic severity upon a gentleman who 
had long-windedly been describing how the bar- 
risters at the assizes in Shrewsbury had been 
annoyed by fleas in their lodgings, and indig- 
nantly asked him how long he would have taken 
to describe the circumstance, if it had been a 
lion instead of a little insect that he had had to 
discourse about. 

Argumentative vehemence in conversation is 
always undesirable. At the beginning of the 
present century a Bishop Geddes was a great 
offender in this respect. A gentleman, who was 
in his company, saw him start from his chair at din- 
ner, and walk rapidly across the room, protesting 
violently against a proposition that some one in 
the company had advanced. To his surprise he 
found that what had thus agitated him was only a 
point of some such minor importance as the 
distance of the Angel in Islington from the 
Bank! 

Conversation should not be corrupting nor 
unkind. Jane Taylor has in a lively manner 
sketched a visit paid to a gossiping family : 


‘ ** Some inuendos more had passed, 
Till out the scandal came at last. 
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Says she, ‘ Eliza, shut the door— 
I would not trust a creature here 
For all the world—but you, my dear. 
Perhaps it’s false. I wish it may, 
But let it go no farther, pray.’ 
And so we drew our chairs the nearer, 
And whispering lest the child should hear her, 
She told a tale, at least too long 
To be repeated in a song. 
We panting every breath between 
With curiosity and spleen, 
And how we did enjoy the sport, 
And echo every false report, 
And answer every candid doubt, 
And turn her motives inside out, 
And holes in all her virtues pick, 
Till we were sated, almost sick.” 


It was said of a celebrated converser that he 
was a most agreeable companion, for he never 
had a good word to say of anybody. Persons 
who are fond of conversation about the faults of 
their neighbours (which, by the way, the Persians 
in a proverb call ‘‘the devil’s dainties”) should 
remember, as Mr. Spurgeon wittily says, that “a 
dog that will fetch will also carry, and that those 
who bring to us an evil tale about others will 
probably carry away one about ourselves.” “I 
never remember,” says one, speaking of the great 
parliamentary barrister, Hope-Scott, who was an 
agreeable converser—“‘I never remember him 
saying an unkind word of any one.” 

Conversation should be of a character suited to 
our company. Dr. Robertson, the historian, was 
fond of drawing out individuals to speak upon the 
subjects with which they were most familiar. One 
of Sir Walter Scott’s friends in the mail-coach tried 
to enter into conversation with a fellow-passenger, 
and introduced successively but ineffectually 
almost all topics, and failing to arrest his atten- 
tion by any of them, asked him if there was no 
subject on which he would talk. ‘Cannot you,” 
was the reply, “say something funny about 
leather? I am a leather merchant.” Still more 
awkward is it when persons make in their conver- 
sation such a mistake as Campbell the poet did, 
who, in ignorance that the gentleman to whom he 
was speaking was the author of a particular article 
in a review, began abusing it, and then went away 
convinced that his conversation had been very 
much relished by his companion. Reynolds, a 
dramatist, in like manner tells us that when his 
first piece was represented, he was very anxious to 
learn the opinion formed of it by an intelligent- 
looking stranger who sat next him, till at last his 
curiosity was all but too well satisfied by the 
gentleman turning round to him and saying, as 
if he thought the communication was the most 
agreeable thing in the world, “‘ Sad stuff this, sir. 
If you raise a hiss, I shall be very happy to join 
you. 

Conversation should not be frivolous.- We are 
told the story of Locke, when a number of the 
wits of the day met together and sat down to 
cards, putting down their conversation and read- 
ing it to them, when they were so ashamed that 
they began to talk rationally. Goldsmith has also 











made his learned Chinese citizen of the world, 
when he was introduced to a company of the 
clergy of the day at a visitation meeting, and 
when he had expected learning to drop from their 
lips, express his surprise that the first observation 
that broke the silence was that a sow in the neigh- 
bourhood had had a large litter of pigs. Conver- 
sation, too, may be brilliant and yet frivolous. 
“*T admire Madame de Stael’s abilities,” said Lord 
Byron, “‘ but really her society is overwhelming, 
an avalanche that buries one in glittering non- 
sense, all snow and sophistry.” On another occa- 
sion the same lord records in his diary, after two 
evenings spent at brilliant parties: ‘* Deplorable 
waste of time, and something of temper. Nothing 
imparted, nothing acquired, talking without ideas. 
Heigho! and in this way half London pass what 
is called ‘ Life.’” Sydney Smith, with all his wit 
and those admittedly high powers of converse to 
which we have alluded, seems to have appeared 
frivolous in the eyes of Carlyle when the latter 
met him in company. “I had been at Mrs. Aus- 
tin’s,” Carlyle writes, “‘ heard Sydney Smith for 
the first time, guffawing ; other persons prating 
and jargoning. To me, through these thin cob- 
webs of time, Death and Eternity sat glaring.” 
When we consider even, from a secular point of 
view, the force of a single word, we are power- 
fully impressed with the importance of ordering 
conversation aright. We are, evidently, continually 
coming in contact with our fellow-creatures in 
different conditions of soul, and a single word may 
make them deviate into a wrong course or turn 
them into a right one. Well might Carlyle say, 
‘Thou who wearest that cunning heaven-made 
organ, speak not, I passionately entreat thee, till 
some meaning lay behind it. . . No idlest word 
that thou speakest but is a seed cast into time and 
grows through all eternity.” When Wordsworth 
and his sister were walking one calm evening 
beside a Scottish lake, a woman passing said, 
casually, ‘‘ Ye’re stepping westward, then.” It 
was a familiar salutation of courtesy, equivalent to 
“Good evening” in England, and might have 
been addressed to ten thousand individuals with- 
out producing an appreciable result. But in 
Wordsworth’s case it fell upon the ear of a poet, 
and led him to write one of his sonnets, entitled, 
“Stepping Westward.” That woman by a chance 
unimportant word set in motion an influence that 
has had an effect in all places where Wordsworth’s 
poetry is known, an influence that has not 
yet ceased, and which operates in some mea- 
sure on the writer and reader of these lines. 
In the view of such results flowing from the 
tongue, we can well understand the solicitude of 
such a man as Wilberforce to be furnished when 
he went into company with what he called 
‘“* Launchers,” or suggestive topics, by which he 
might render conversation profitable. Among reli- 
gious people, too, we can understand howtheir con- 
verse should naturally desire to turn upon devout 
topics. But even in companies not professedly of 
a devout character, a true Christian will endeavour 
to have his conversation at least ‘seasoned with 
salt.” This expression well denotes the happy 
mode in which general conversation may be made 
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profitable without a direct religious phraseology 
being employed, the whole talk having a right 
flavour, just as salt may be thrown into a dish and 
give it a zest without the presence of the ingredient 
overpowering to an undue extent all the others. 
Some religious men have possessed the art of 
leading general conversation up to that which 
was spiritual. Bishop Wilberforce was the pos- 
sessor of this gift to a high degree. He was, 
we are told, one of the most genial of com- 
panions, and one of the few men who could 
pass easily and naturally from the lightest topics 
to the gravest and most earnest, and he continually 
turned the former to account in making way for 
the latter. 

John Campbell, an African missionary, has told 
us how, when he met in the mail-coach a profli- 
gate companion whom he was anxious to reform, 
he devoted the whole morning to make his 
conversation interesting, telling his best anecdotes 
and carving for him at dinner. When, on resuming 
his seat in the coach, the gentleman asked him 
the reason of the silence which he had purposely 
assumed, he then opened his battery of grave 
remarks on him so effectually, that on leaving the 
coach in London the gentleman gave him a dona- 
tion of money which he had intended for other 
purposes, saying that he believed there had never 
been so much religion in a mail-coach before. 
This reminds us of the anecdote told of Mr. Ber- 
ridge, a predecessor of Charlotte Bronté’s father 
in the living of Haworth, that he preached only 
at two seasons—in season and out of season. 

Yet conversation, though it ought to be useful, 
need not be dull nor deficient in liveliness. Nor 
have religious men failed in this respect. Of Mr. 
Wilberforce, Madame de Stael said he was the 
wittiest man in England. Of Henry Martyn, 
when in India, it was also said by one who intro- 
duced him to a company, that while he would 
give them grace at dinner, and reprove them 
if they took the Lord’s name in vain, yet he 
would delight them with his good sense and great 
learning, while his constant cheerfulness would 
add to the hilarity of their party. Of Archbishop 
Leighton, Burnet says that he kept himself under 
such constant recolleetion as never to be heard to 
speak one idle word; yet he was no cynic, but the 
sweetest-tempered man imaginable, and the liveli- 
ness of his conversation was a very becoming 
ornament and commendation to the gravity and 
sobriety of it. Rowland Hiil had much liveliness 
in his conversation, yet desired never to utter 
a word, however merry, which would prevent him 
the next moment from having communion with 
his Creator. Mr. Spurgeon in his wonderful 
lectures to his students has given some admirable 
advice upon cheerful conversation, and illustrates 
the mmportance of seizing opportunities for turn- 
ing it into a profitable channel by the following 
droll story. ‘I shall never,” he says, ‘‘ forget the 
manner in which a thirsty individual once begged 
of me on Clapham Common. I saw him with a 
very large truck, on which he was carrying an 
extremely small parcel. I wondered why he had 
not put the parcel in his pocket and left the 
machine at home. He stopped, and, looking me 





seriously in the face, he said, ‘ Yes, sir; it is a 
very odd thing, but do you know I have met with 
an odder thing than that this very day? I’ve been 
about working and sweating all this blessed day, 
and till now1 haven’t met a single gentleman that 
looked as if he’d give me a pint of beer till 1 saw 
you.’ I considered that turn of the conversation 
very neatly managed, and we, with a far better 
subject on our minds, ought to be equally able to 
introduce the topic on which our heart is set.” 

The habit of putting a restraint on our tongue 
and practising occasionally the grace of silence is 
a difficult but useful habit, though we need not 
go to the extremes of the monks of La Trappe in 
speaking by signs. 

A restraint should, too, be put by worthy in- 
dividuals on a tendency which they occasionally 
display to using their tongues to find fault with 
the harmless practices of their neighbours. Mr. 
Spurgeon, to quote him again, in the interest- 
ing account he has written of the Metropolitan 
Tabernacle, has told a humorous anecdote of 
the mode in which Dr. Gill, a star of the Baptist 
persuasion during the last century, rebuked a 
well-meaning but silly person of this kind. 
“It is said,” he writes, ‘‘that a garrulous dame 
once called upon him to find fault with the 
excessive length of his white bands. ‘Well, 
well,’ said the Doctor, ‘what do you think is 
the right length? ‘Take them and make them as 
long or as short as you like. The lady ex- 
pressed her delight; she was sure that her dear 
pastor would grant her request, and therefore she 
had brought her scissors with her and would do 
the trimming at once. Accordingly, snip, snip, 
and the thing was done, and the bibs returned. 
‘ Now,’ said the Doctor, ‘ you must do me a good 
turn also.’ ‘Yes, that I will, Doctor. What 
can it be?’ ‘Well, you have something about 
yourself which is a deal too long and causes me 
no end of trouble, and I should like to see it 
shorter.’ ‘Indeed, dear sir, I will not hesitate,’ 
saidthe dame. ‘What is it? here are the scissors, 
use them as you please.’ ‘Come, then, good 
sister, put out your longue !’” 

Manner in our conversation is also a point to 
cultivate. Sir Archibald Alison has told us how 
he was charmed by the mode in which Sir Henry 
Bulwer Lytton, when on a visit to his house, 
displayed the suavity and elegance contracted by 
men whose converse had been much with kings 
and emperors, and who are compelled, therefore, 
to study the feelings of others in their style of 
conyersing. In like manner it would be profit- 
able for us, at times, at least, to allow those 
beside us, though of humbler intellectual powers, 
to take the lead in conversation and subordinate 
our inclinations to theirs. It was a beautiful 
trait in Sir Walter Scott’s character, that when a 
deaf man with his ear trumpet was in the room, 
he would devote a goodly share of his conversa- 
tion to him. 

The habit of restraining our tongues would be 
a profitable discipline for some persons, who have 
the bad habit of never beginning to speak till 
another person opens his mouth, and then taking 
the word, as it were, by violence from his lips 
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before he has completed the sentence. The 
habit of such restraint in speaking is most need- 
ful in political life, as was admirably illustrated 
by Lord Palmerston at the Cutlers’ feast in 
Sheffield, at the time of the internecine struggle 
between North and South in America. Mr. 
Roebuck had made a violent speech, urging 
England to side with the Southern States. It 
was Lord Palmerston’s turn to reply; a word from 
him might have kindled the flame of war, and 
every eye and ear was fixed on him when he rose. 
What he said, however, was merely, “I beg to 
propose a toast: The Ladies.” Count Moltke, as 
we have mentioned, is said to know seven 
Janguages and to be able to hold his tongue in 
them all. On the eve of the German-Franco 
War, a financier, anxious to learn early intelli- 
gence, asked him if there were any news, but was 
rewarded only by the intelligence that he believed 
the potato crop was looking very well. 

Some people are naturally laconic, and dislike 
much talking. Of Abernethy, the surgeon, it has 
been often told that when a lady whose finger had 
been bit by a parrot came to consult him, the con- 
versation was carried on as follows. The lady held 
out the injured finger. ‘‘Cut?” said Abernethy. 
“Bit,” was the reply. ‘Go home and poultice it.” 
When she came again he asked, “‘ Better?” and 
the reply came, ‘‘ Worse,” followed by the renewed 
command, ‘‘Go home and poultice it.” At the 
third interview Abernethy again said, ‘‘ Better ?” 
and was answered, ‘‘Well.” ‘*Go home,” was the 
complimentary rejoinder; ‘“‘you’re the most 
sensible woman I ever met.” 

An occasional season of complete silence is 
much recommended as a profitable exercise by 
writers of the medieval and Thomas a Kempis 
school. ‘How is it possible,” asks one of this 
class, ‘‘for the idea of the Divine to dwell in a 





mind that is already occupied, pressed down, and 
running over with idle thoughts, with romantic 
speculations, with the criminations and recrimi- 
nations of party politics, with idle and often cruel 
and unjust reports, which are indiscriminately 
swallowed, by a principle that craves to hear (and 
speak) all that is to be heard (and spoken), and to 
know everything that is to be known, whether 
good or evil, profitable or unprofitable!” 

These thoughts may teach reflection to us all, 
and may make us consider how far we have used 
aright the great privilege of conversation. We 
would recommend our readers, if they wish to 
pursue the subject further, to peruse Cowper's 
wise and happy poem on this subject ; and with 
his description of a tongue that has been cured 
by the Great Healer we conclude: 


‘* Thus touched, the tongue receives .a sacred cure 
Of all that was absurd, profane, impure, 
No longer labours merely to produce 
The pomp of sound or tinkle without use. 
Where’er it winds—the salutary stream 
Sprightly and fresh enriches all the scene. 
While all the happy man possessed before, 
The gift of nature, or the classic store, 
Is made subservient to the grand design 
For which heaven framed the faculty divine. 
So should an idiot, while at large he strays, 
Find the sweet lyre on which an artist plays ; 
With rash and awkward force the chords he shakes, 
And grins with wonder at the jar he makes. 
But let the wise and well-instructed hand 
Once take the shell beneath its just demand, 
In gentle sounds it seems as it complained 
Of the rude injuries it late sustained, 
Till turned at length to some immortal song, 
It sounds Jehovah’s name and pours His praise along.” 


eet. 10 ell 
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MICROSCOPISTS. 


V.—ANIMALS WITH MORE THAN TWO EYES—(continued). 


T seems, then, we have no need to go to the 
wilds of some dark continent, to “ antres 
vast and deserts idle,” nor yet to tropical 

forests teeming with strange and startling forms of 
life, in order to find animals with more than two 
eyes. Like the wonderful in nature of every kind, 
the creatures we are so ready to disbelieve in— 
except we read of them in tales of remote travel 
and adventure—are all around us. 

Our own green fields and woods in summer are 
gay with creatures endowed with more than two 
eyes. Soaring on gauzy or painted wing, they 
look at the outside world through not merely 
hundreds but thousands of eyes—through won- 
derfully-latticed windows and panes of many 
patterns. 

In the fishmongers’ shops in our streets, too, 
are tobe found not a few myriad-eyed animals. 


| Some are armour-plated crustaceans of the crab 


and lobster tribe. Some are shell-fish like the 


scallop. 

The eyes of these creatures have many more 
“* facets” than the costliest diamond you would see 
in Bond Street. But, unlike the diamond, these 
glistening facets have a living intelligence behind 
them. 

Even in the home gardens of city life the 
myriad-eyed animals are frequent visitors. A 
well-known entomologist, the late Mr. James 
Francis Stevens, used to tell that he had recorded 
more than 2,000 species of winged visitors in the 
little garden at the back of his house in Foxley 
Road, Kennington. Another London naturalist, 
Mr. Francis Pascoe, F.L.s., has counted as many 
as eighty different species of the myriad-eyed ones 
frequenting his library window in the west of 
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London—harmless, beautiful, and lighting up 
with a new interest the world of sedentary life. 

On a fine day in spring or early summer the 
entomologist who uses his microscope, perhaps of 
all men in this nineteenth century, realises most 
fully the charm of old Izaak Walton’s pastoral. Had 
Izaak known of the compound eyes of insects, and 
the curiously-lensed grating through which they 
look out upon the world, what a chapter we should 
have had on the myriad-eyed denizens of the Lea 
Valley ! 


THE THOUSAND-EYED DRONE-FLY. 


Let us take a garden specimen of an animal 
with more than twoeyes. It is the familiar drone- 
fly. This many-eyed insect is a specially good 
example for our purpose. The two orbs which 
contain its many eyes are favourite subjects with 
the microscopist. They are often to be seen as 
one of the exhibits under the microscope at exhi- 
bition sorrées. 
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Fic. 1.—The Drone-fly. 


Each orb, which looks at first glance like a 
single eye, really contains four thousand separate 
and true eyes grouped together. It follows that 
the drone-fly really possesses eight thousand 
eyes. Clearly it is worth while to pay a little 
attention to a creature equipped with so wonder- 
ful a dioptric apparatus. 

We shall find the drone-fly hovering over or 
alighted on a head of flowers in full bloom. He 
is sucking the juices from the petals or eating the 
pollen from the anthers, which he finds to be a 
toothsome morsel—yes, flies really have teeth. 
Here is a picture of him, occupied according to 
his wont, in the bright sunshine. 

Such is the full-grown drone-fly. He is a 
stout, pitchy-black, hairy fly, more than half an 
inch in length. Notice the tawny spots on the 
abdomen, and the triangular spots of the same 
colour on the side, and you will rmeember him. 

Before we look at his eye, let us take a glance 
at him in an earlier stage, before his visual organs 
are fully developed. 

The caterpillar or larval stage of the drone-fly 
is seen to the right (Fig. 1). It is one of the few 
young insect forms known as “ rat-tailed larve.” 
The long tail is telescopic in its action, one of its 
two tubes sliding within the other. This tail is 








really a breathing apparatus ; it may often be seen 
projecting from the surface of a pool and taking 
in the air, whilst the body of the creature is 
immersed in the water. Even in this larval stage 
of its existence the animal has two comparatively 
large though undeveloped eyes. 

The time comes for the rat-tailed larva to 
change into the winged drone-fly. It leaves the 
shallow pool, gains the dry land, and buries itself 
in the ground. Here it becomes a chrysalis, 
sleeping the wonderful sleep during which meta- 
morphosis slowly takes place. In due course it 
emerges, fully winged, and takes to its aerial life. 
Its eyes have undergone a change. No longer 
confined to a watery sphere of life, they have 
acquired a longer focus; lens after lens is gradu- 
ally added to its compound eyes, and now it is 
fully equipped for atmospheric vision. 

Let us now look at the perfected eye, born in 
such humble beginnings, but no longer the feeble 
and incipient eye of a creature living in muddy 
shallows. 

The two compound eyes, projecting on each 
side of the head, are easily seen; half globular in 
shape, they are relatively immensely larger than 
the eyes of the higher animals. But we should 
never have learned the truth about them from 
looking at the living specimens. It is to the 
microscopist and his marvellously delicate and 
tender treatment of dead specimens, which but 
for him would have been swept to the void, their 
story all untold, that we have come to know that 
the drone-fly’s eye is indeed “fearfully and won- 
derfully made.” 

Our first look shall be unassisted by the micro- 


Fic. 2.—Eye of Drone-fly. Natural size. 


scope. The dead insect’s eye has been gently 
stripped of its outer surface, that little membrane 
or window-frame of many lenses which receives 
the light and passes it, inwards to the nerves. 
Fig. 2 is a picture of this minute window-frame. 
Our copy is taken from an actual eye which 
lies before us, mounted on a glass slip for 
better examination by the microscope. It has 
thus been flattened down so that its original 
convex shape is barely traceable, except perhaps 
by the folds. In life, this little transparent 
many-lensed horny membrane is fitted on to the 
subjacent convex surface, when the whole orb 
presents the appearance so well known to us. 
Seen thus with the naked eye there is nothing 
in the drone-fly’s eye to interest us. No wonder 
that until the days of microscopes and micro- 
scopical sorrées the eyes of insects were unappre- 
ciated. 
But the next figure (3)* tells a very different 
story. It is an enlarged view of the same eye. 
This then is the many-lensed window out of 
which the drone-fly looks upon the world. That 





‘ 
* Fig. 3 is from a photo-micrograph by Dr. Maddox, lent by Messrs. 
How and Co., 73, Farringdon Street, London. 
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little insignificant strip, not more than the sixth 
part of an inch in length, is shown by the micro- 
scope to be a chambered membrane fitted with 
thousands of six-sided window-panes. Is any 
cathedral window, however vast, half so wonder- 
ful ? 

Our microscopist, as he looked at it through 
his instrument, despaired of ever picturing it 
with the pencil. He accordingly photographed 
it. He took out the eye-glass from his microscope 
tube, and put a photographic plate to receive 
the picture instead. Thus we get our photo- 
micrograph of the eye of the drone-fly—one of 
the triumphs of the photographic art in the 
hands of the microscopist. 

In this composite eye of the drone-fly there 
are, as we have said, as many as 4,000 separate 
lenses. Lach lens (let us not forget it) # @ sepa- 
vale eye. 

Notice, too, the shape of these lenses or 
“‘window-panes.” In the upper and middle por- 
tion of the eye they are six-sided, or hexagonal. 
In the lower portion (somewhat hidden in the 
picture by the folding over of the margin) they 





Fic. 3.—Eye of Drone-fly (magnified), showing 4,000 separate and Fic. 


complete eyes. 


are square-shaped. An interesting and notable 
fact is this co-existence in the same insect’s eye 
of lenses of different shapes. 

These minute lenses have been measured by 
the microscopist. What is theirsize? The hexa- 
gonal ones are a little more than one-thousandth 
part of an inch in diameter. The square lenses 
are larger, the-eight-hundredth part of an inch. 

We are used to small measurements in micro- 
scopy. The visitor to a microscopical exhibition 
must be prepared for the minuteness, as he will 
deem it, of the measurements which are given in 
answer to his inquiries. As a matter of fact, the 
eye-facets of insects are comparatively large 
objects to the modern microscopist. Most of 
them can be seen with a fairly good hand-lens. 

Mr. Lowne, one of our best known English 
investigators of the composite eyes of insects, 
gives the following interesting measurements taken 
by himself. Diameter of each facet: crane-fly, 


one-thousandth part of an inch; bluebottle-fly, 
one-thousandth of an inch; Red Admiral butter- 
fly, one-thousandth of an inch; the red ant, 
fifteen-hundredth of an inch; wasp, two-thou- 
sandth of an inch. 





| 








Of these five insects, the wasp takes the lead 
as regards the smallness of its eye-facets. On the 
other hand, if superiority in the size of the facets 
were to guide us in our classification, the drone- 
fly would head the list. As we have seen, its 
facets are on the average the eight-hundredth of 
an inch in diameter. 


THE INSECT’S EYE AS COMPARED TO A WINDOW. 


We have more than once compared the com- 
pound eye of an insect to a window fitted with 
innumerable panes of glass. These panes, as we 
have shown, are of different forms. Some, like 
those of the bee and the ant, are six-sided, re- 
minding us of the pattern so common in Gothic 
architecture, especially of the Perpendicular 
period. (One of our leading entomologists says 
some Of the bee’s eye-facets always remind him of 
the glass panes in Henry the Seventh’s Chapel 
in Westminster Abbey.) Some, again, are dia- 
mond-shaped, and other panes are square, like 
the “ portcullis” eye of the house-cricket, and 
those in the lower half of the drone-fly’s eye. 





4.—A few of the eyes more highly magnified. 
a@ shows the lens action of each. 


But the analogy between panes of glass and 
the lenses of insects’ eyes has its limits. The 
insect eye-facets are not like mere ordinary panes 
of glass, through which the light rays pass un- 
altered in their direction. They are true lenses. 
They are generally curved in front, and sometimes 
curved on the inner side. In the Red Admiral 
butterfly, the lenses are strongly curved on their 
outer surface, and slightly concave on the inner 


surface. But the convexity varies in different 
insects. In some it is very low, in others it is 
very high. Without some degree of convexity in 


the lenses no complete picture would be formed 
on the eye. Being curved, the little window- 
frame converges the rays of light, and so can give 
a reduced and perfect picture of the object which 
lies outside. 

So far into detail has this optical investigation 
gone that some of our microscopists have even 
measured the focal length of the lens in various 
insects’ eyes. They can tell us the distance be- 
hind the insect lenses at which the rays of light 
converge to form the focal image. In the case of 
the bluebottle-fly the focal length of the lenses is 
given as the four-hundredth part of an inch. 
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Other measurements of the same kind, and 
many curious experiments, might be recorded to 
show how enthusiastically, and with what scientific 
precision, our microscopical friends have endea- 
voured, as it were, to get behind the eye of the 
insect and see life as the insect sees it. 


LONG-SIGHTED AND SHORT-SIGHTED INSECTS. 


There are long-sighted insects and short-sighted 
insects. A “tour round my garden” (after 
Alphonse Karr) on a summer day will soon show 
it. Look at the difference in flight between the 
common house-fly and the dragon-fly. The house- 
fly takes short flights, for he is a very local crea- 
ture, and his food is always to be found within a 
small area. His unadventurous life does not need 
a long-sighted eye. He flies in short curves and 
circles. On the other hand, look at the far differ- 
ent habit of life of that tyrant of the air, the 
dragon-fly. How he dominates the upper region, 
taking perfectly straight lines at enormous speed 
for long distances, evidently seeing well what is 
ahead of him. 

The wasp, too, is remarkably sharp-sighted. 
As in the case of the dragon-fly, examination of 
the lenses and their arrangement shows that the 
line of vision is directly forwards. Mr. Lowne 
has remarked that, on the contrary, in many of 
the flies, and most of the butterflies, the lenses of 
the eye are so arranged as to throw the vision 
downwards at an angle of thirty degrees. 

Johanna Miller (the earliest of the investigators 
of the anatomy of insects’ eyes) long ago pointed 
out that the flight of insects depends on their 
power of vision. This will account for the dis- 
tances which large insects sweep through when 
disturbed. The smaller species are confined as 
a rule to short flights; they remain hovering 
around a single branch or twig unless carried 
away by currents of air. The nature and arrange- 
ment of the eye-facets explain these different 
habits of flight. 


GETTING BEHIND THE FLY’S EYE. 


One more remark, and we leave the drone-fly. 
A short time since, at a soirée of London micro- 
scopists, a very critical visitor ventured to doubt 
if it was possible to tell whether the facets of 
insects’ eyes really do act as true lenses as the 
microscopist asserts. Do they really give reduced 
pictures of large objects outside them ? 

The answer was speedily forthcoming. An 
eye of a fly (Fig. 2.) was placed under the micro- 
scope ; its thousands of lenses at once came into 
view. A flower many hundreds of times larger 
than each lens was then put beneath the fly’s eye. 
The incredulous visitor was thensasked to look 
down the microscope. What did he see ? Under 
every one of the fly’s minute lenses—each only 
the seven-hundred-and-fiftieth of an inch in 
diameter—he saw a beautifully reduced picture 
of the flower, thousands of lenses and thousands 
of flowers. 

This simple experiment is the same in kind as 
that recorded in our last paper (page 327) in 





which the “multiple images” -of popular micro- 
scopical exhibitions are described. The curious 
spectacle of a watch-dial with moving minute-hand 
reproduced under hundreds of the lenses of an 
insect’s eye will be in our readers’ memories. 

Better still, any of the readers of the ‘ Leisure 
Hour” may obtain for himself, for the sum of a 
shilling or eighteenpence, a drone-fly’s eye ready 
mounted on glass, showing the phenomenon we 
have just described. It may be had of almost 
any dealer in microscopes and microscopical 
objects. There is no more instructive and 
wonderful specimen for the microscopical cabinet. 
The experiment we have mentioned and many 
others will afford a fund of pleasure to the 
amateur microscopist, whilst the oldest will be 
willing to confess that there are problems of 
insect vision which still defy solution. 

Let us now look at another animal which has 
more than two eyes. 


THE GREAT WATER-BEETLE. 


If the world of aerial life is populous with 
myriad-eyed animals, so also is the world of 
waters. Our inland lakes and ponds and rivers, 
as well as the seas around our shores, abound 
with examples. Let us take the great water- 
beetle, a common denizen of our ponds and pools 
and fresh-water aquaria, as a type. 

If the dragon-fly is the insect tyrant of the air, 
certainly the great water-beetle, whom zoologists 
call Dyticus marginalis, is the insect tyrant of the 
waters. He may be recognised by the yellowish 
side-band which lines his olive-brown body, and 
gives him the specific name of marginalis. He is 
a bold, predaceous, carnivorous creature of extra- 
ordinary courage and activity. In the domestic 
aquarium, where he can be watched to advantage 
through the glass, it is impossible to keep any of 
his insect fellow-creatures alive in his company. 


He even attacks fish, whatever their size. 


But he isa valuable subject for the microscopist. 
Like the drone-fly, he is remarkable for the size 
of the many eyelets which make up his two great 
compound eyes. In fact, the eye of this beetle is 
generally preferred by the microscopist to that of 
the drone-fly for the purpose of showing “ multi- 
ple images.” Whenever we see advertised in 
dealers’ catalogues, “‘Eye of beetle, to show 
multiple images,” we may be pretty sure it is the 
eye of the great water-beetle. 

Figure 5 is a picture drawn to the natural size 
of this remarkably fine and _ highly-specialised 
example of a myriad-eyed animal. 

Like the drone-fly, the great water-beetle 
begins life in the larval stage. He remains in this 
condition two or three years, attaining a length of 
two inches. In this stage the incipient eyes are 
an interesting study, and throw some light on the 
manner and formation of the compound eye. A 
group of some six “Ocelli,” or eyelets, on each 
side of the head give promise of the future many- 
lensed organs, whilst they fully serve all present 
purposes. Even in this junior stage the creature 
is very rapacious, and does his full share in pre- 
serving the pond from overcrowding. 
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In due time he passes through the chrysalis stage. 
Then the largest but one of our three thousand 
and odd British beetles wakes up to find himself 


equipped with wings. Moreover, he begins to 
add facet after facet to his now compound eye. 
But, unlike the drone-fly, he continues to live an 





Fic. 5.—The Great Water-Ueetle, 


Fic. 6.—Eye of Great Water-Beetle. (Natural size.) 
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GETTING BEHIND THE BEETLE’S EYE. 


We may easily prove, as we have already done 
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Fic. 7.— Eye of Great Water-Beetle (magnified), showing separate and 


aquatic life, never leaving the water except to fly 
to another pool. 

The lenses of each of his aggregate eyes are 
the largest known to us among our native coleop- 
tera. ‘They are, as may be imagined, well suited 
to his predatory hunting habits. No water-beetle 
is so keen and sure-sighted in pursuing its prey. 

The larger the insect the larger, as a rule, is the 
eye. Accordingly the aggregate or compound eye 
of the great water-beetle is considerably larger 
than that of the drone-fly. In the latter case our 
picture (Fig. 3) gave a view of the entire eye. In 
the case of the water-beetle the annexed engraving 
(Fig. 7) gives only the eyelets in the central area 
of the convex eye. The marginal eyelets are 
scarcely seen. The magnification by the micro- 
scope is the same in each picture. 

The picture is engraved from a micro-photo- 
graph. The microscopist, despairing of accurately 
drawing all these hexagonal-shaped eye-facets 
with the pencil, the camera was again brought 
into requisition. The picture is reproduced with 
its defects as well as its merits. The split, which 
is so plainly visible, shows that although flattened 
down for microscopical purposes, the eye was 
originally convex. The facets containing the 
lenses are all hexagonal, although the fore- 


shortening in some cases disturbs the geometrical 
regularity of the originals. 

The magnified picture undoubtedly gives us the 
notion of a remarkably large compound eye, with 
eyelets of considerable size. 


Yet the eye itself 


complete eyes. 


in the instance of the drone-fly, whether each of 
these microscopically small window-panes in the 
compound eye before us is really a lens. Will it 
really give us a reduced picture of any object 
placed in front of it? Let us again get behind 
the insect’s eye and see things as the beetle sees 


them. 
Ie 
+ 
“— 
Fic. 8.—Beetle’s Eye-facet ; the lens gives reduced picture. 


Taking the actual eye out of our cabinet, where 
it lies mounted on a slip of glass, we place it under 
the microscope. Below the eye we may put almost 
any object which can be easily recognised through 
a lens—say, a letter of the alphabet (black on 
white), a small photographic view, or a watch- 
dial. We now look at any one of these objects 
through the insect’s eye, and lo! hundreds of pic- 
tures of it suddenly start into view. Each eyelet 
gives a separate picture, and each object, be it 
noted, which is thus looked at through the beetle's 
compound eye, be it letter of the alphabet, pho- 
tographic view, or watch-dial, is several thousand 
times larger than any single eyelet in which it 
appears, or the whole of them put together. What 
better evidence could we have that each eye-facet 
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contains a true lens, converging the rays of light 
to form these miniature pictures which so surprise 
us? And how wonderfully alike is the action of 
each lens, similar pictures being produced a hun- 
dredfold ! 

Fig. 8 illustrates this action of the lenses in 
giving a reduced picture of the object. Under 
one of them is seen a perfect picture of a little 
larval creature which often forms a meal for the 
great water-beetle. The unfortunate fugitive who 
vainly seeks to scuttle away from his pursuer is 
certainly a thousand times larger than the lens in 
which its picture appears. Yes, the little lens 
gives us, in the space of the six-hundredth part 
of an inch, a beautiful miniature picture of a 
creature six hundred times its own size. 

The artist might indeed have put a picture of 
the unhappy fugitive under every one of these 
hexagonal lenses, inasmuch as in real life the 
picture is thrown upon them all; but the single 
instance given may suffice. 

To sum up, each facet of the compound, or 
aggregate eye, contains a true lens. Inasmuch 
as the facets are arranged on a convex or sloping 
surface, the completer pictures are formed on 
those facets which receive the light in a direct 
line from the object. An object directly in front 
of the more central facets of the beetle’s eye 
will be found fully pictured on some hundreds of 
the lenses. But the lenses on the sloping margin 
of the convexity will receive only a portion of the 
picture. 

Yet those of us who have watched the great 
water-beetle in a home aquarium, such asa gl 
globe (a confectioner’s cylindrical biscuit-glass, 
tolerably deep, is still better), will have noticed 
how often the creature uses his marginal lenses to 
inspect the objects around him. 

We will now take leave of the great water- 
beetle. We have seen among other things that he 
affords a good example of what zoologists call a 
highly specialised sense-organ. It is impossible 
to study the animal world, however slightly, 
without being’ struck by the pre-eminence given 
to some senses over others. Some animals have 
the scent-organs developed beyond all others, 


ass 


some the auditory organs, some the eyes. From 
what we have seen of the great water-beetle we 
can have no doubt that in his case the eyes, 
more than any other sense-organ, subserve his 
predatory habit of life. A wonderful correlation 
of structure accompanies this visual pre-eminence. 


ANIMALS WITH MORE THAN TWO EYES ARE IN 
THE MAJORITY. 


Incredible as it seemed at first sight, the ex- 
istence of whole races of animals possessing more 
than two eyes will perhaps now be‘accepted as a 
fact. ‘The most sceptical of our readers will 
hardly challenge it. A visit to an _ exhibition 
soireé of a microscopical club would establish it. 

Such animals are found not simply as fossils 
in the rocks of the remote geological ages, like 
the venerable trilobite of Silurian times. Nor do 
they exist to-day as a feeble stock, the scattered 
and diminished survivals of once populous and 
flourishing communities. On the contrary, they 
possess the earth in incalculable numbers. 
Animals with more than two eyes vastly exceed 
in numbers those which, like man and the higher 
animals, possess no more than two. 

Every winged creature that flies in the firma- 
ment, except birds and bats, and untold millions 
more that creep on the green earth, are equipped 
with the geometrically latticed windows in which 
every separate pane is an eye. 

Let us not forget, then, our debt to the micro- 
scope. The discovery of these wonderful eyes is 
one of its greatest triumphs. We are more 
favoured than our forefathers. In English books 
on natural history in the last century, these many- 
lensed organs of sight are hardly mentioned. 
Gilbert White, in his ‘“‘ Natural History of Sel- 
bourne,” makes no allusion to them from begin- 
ning to end of that wonderful work. Neither is 
there any mention of the microscope in those 
delightful pages. How happy are we who live in 
the days of cheap compound microscopes and 
popular microscopical clubs! 

HENRY WALKER, F.G.S. 





WHAT CAME OF LETTING MY HOUSE. 


| /EARIED with the heat and dust of London 
/ during the month of July, and too languid 
and nonchalante to decide on removing to 
some other locality or taking a trip abroad, I was 
startled by a visit from a house-agent, whose 
domicile was in the next street. He inquired 
hurriedly whether I would like to let my house for 
six weeks. ‘‘The people were waiting for an 
answer.” ‘He did not like asking me,” he said, 
*‘for I should probably consider it a trouble to 
remove for so short a period.” _I was glad to be 
thus forced to decide. 


“But have you any small country place to which | 


Ican go? I wish a small secluded house with 
large grounds—not overlooked.” 

‘I think I have the very house to suit you on 
my list.” 

He described it: it was not far from London, 
and the next day I and my whole household had 
taken possession of C— Lodge, where there were 
plenty of fruit-trees, nice fresh strawberry beds, 
umbrageous copses, and where I could roam 
about without the trouble of putting on my bonnet. 

The house had the appearance of a small feudal 
castle; its thick and massive doors, arched and 
studded with immense protruding bosses, seemed 
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to afford security in every way, both from night 
robbers and to defy the intrusion of those desul- 
tory visitors who rob us in other ways, by making 
«reat inroads on our time. 

I was pleased with my change of residence ; 
‘nstead of the rattling of wheels day and night, I 
enjoyed a sense of perfect repose, undisturbed by 
iny sound but that of the gentle breeze, which 
as it wandered past lifted the honeysuckle and 
sweetbriers clustering round the window, bringing 
their balmy fragrance to my gratified senses. 

The first day, after having made a few necessary 
domestic arrangements, I decided to forego my 
usual carriage drive in the evening to enjoy the 
perfect stillness of a sequestered country house. 

‘Please ma’am, somebody—I do not know 
whether she is a lady—wishes to see you,” said 
my maid, following me into my boudoir. 

‘‘Who is it? it cannot be for me. I know no 
one here. Cannot you ask her business and give 
her an answer without disturbing me ?” 

She soon returned. 

“It is the owner of this house, ma’am; she 
wishes particularly to speak to you. Oh! ma’am, 
I should never have supposed that she owned this 
property, she looks so mean like.” 

Well! I emerged from the solitude I was about 
to enjoy with perhaps not a particularly amiable 
expression on my face, and the real owner of the 
house and grounds—of whom I had _ heard 
nothing—stood before me. 

I motioned her to be seated; but she seemed 
all agitation and flurry. 

‘The person who rented this house ought not 
to have sublet it,” she said: ‘‘ though, so far as he 
has not paid me for more than twelve months, I 
have a chance now, I hope, of getting some rent 
—from you, ma’am.” 

I denied all knowledge of the former tenant, 
mentioned the circumstances under which I had 
taken the house of a well-known agent in town, 
who had given me an order to the factotum house- 
gent of the village to view it, with whom I had 
‘oncluded the treaty for six weeks only; and after 
that I should return to my own house in town. 

“Well, ma’am, those six weeks you must pay 
tome. The house was left me by will, and I had 
a very bad tenant in the last occupant, who never 
paid me at all.” 

‘Tl must ask advice,” I said, ‘‘ because the im- 
pression is strong on my mind that I ought to pay 
the rent to the country house-agent to whom the 
town agent gave me an order; but you may rest 
satisfied, that if I find that I ought to pay the rent 
to you, I will gladly do so, because you must be 
aware that it is quite immaterial to me personally 
to whom the rent is paid—you are all equally 
strangers to me.” 

Perhaps I rather emphasised the latter remark, 
wishing her to go away. 

With an awkward leave-taking, my friend—who 
had been elevated from the post of housekeeper 
to be mistress of this fortress-looking house— 
departed. 

I wandered about the garden and grounds, and 
soon lost all recollection of my lady-housekeeper. 

The next day I called on the country house- 





agent, told him what had occurred, and that I 
believed that he himself was the person to whom I 
ought to pay the rent, in which conclusion he cf 
course concurred. 

The following day was passed quictly, and I 
was beginning to respire peace with the fragran* 
odours of the jasmine and the roses everywhen 
clustering around me in profusion, thinking with 
satisfaction that my health would be much bence- 
fited by the out-of-door life I was leading—the 
quiescent, indolent mood that stole over me 
bathing my soul in plenitude of repose. 

On descending the next morning immediately 
after breakfast, 1 was surprised to see a strange 
gentleman, who had forced his way into the 
drawing-room. 

I had given orders that I would not see any 
one, but he would take no denial. ‘* He must 
see me on business.” 

** Now, madam,” said he, “ the rent is owing for 
this house, and has been owing for a long time; 
you are now renting it. 1 am the solicitor for the 
estate, which has been let to a good-for-nothing 
author,” naming him. 

‘‘He is a good author,” said I, diverting his 
meaning from the author to his works; “his books 
are much read and esteemed by the public.” 

“I wish he had never entered these premises!’ 

“That may be, but ] do not perceive the least 
how his failing to pay his rent concerns me. I 
have taken the house of Mr. L——, of London, 
who referred me to Mr. D——, here, with whom I 
made the agreement, which I mean to fulfil.” 

“‘ But, madam,” said he, hastily interrupting me, 
‘*T am the solicitor to the owner, and I am come 
to see you expressly to inform you that the rent 
must be paid to me, and to no one else, at the 
expiration of your six weeks.” 

I suppose I looked blank and unyielding.’ Not 
succeeding in the object for which he came, he 
withdrew. 

A young relative was coming on a visit to me 
from the seaside, and as every bedroom was occu- 
pied I was obliged to make her up a bed in the 
back sitting-room. ‘There were not mattresses 
enough, so I had to hire a mattress, ete., of the tax- 
collector, who kept an upholsterer’s shop close by 
in the village. 

The arrival of a lively, sprightly girl gave a new 
turn to my thoughts, and | was recounting to her 
how much I had been harassed by the four 
claimants for the insignificant house-rent—insig- 
nificant because the period for which I had taken 
the house was so limited. 

“I should not wonder if you had plenty more 
people coming here,” said she, laughing. 

‘*Four claimants in four weeks,’ I remarked; 
“it is un peu fort!” 

‘Well, how long are you to remain here? six 
weeks ; you only require two more claimants to 
have one for each week.” 

‘*Ma’am,” said the footman, interrupting us, 
“there is a strange man just come into the kitchen. 
I thought I had better tell you, ma’am; he seated 
himself without any invitation from us, and will 
not tell us what his business is. He says he is 
going to look round the premises.” 
$1 
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‘A man in charge!” said my maid, bursting 
into the room. ‘‘ Oh, ma’am, I advise you to put 
the plate by,” said she. We soon got it together 
and locked it up. 

“He was looking just now at the bundles of hay 
the coachman brought down for the horses, and 
writing a memorandum. See, ma’am! there he is! 
making a list of all the flowers and flower-pots in 
the hothouse and greenhouse !” 

I thought it best to remain quietly in my 
own room. I feared to come into contact 
with the stranger, whose real business on the 
premises was glimmering through my mind. ‘The 
situation was becoming intolerable. I would pack 
up my things and go immediately to town, but 
then, my house was let for six weeks, and I could 
not reoccupy it until after the expiration of that 
term. 

** Please, ma’am,” said my maid, ‘‘the laundress 
is to bring home all the clothes to-day; shall I 
send and ask her to keep them till we go away?” 

“‘ Certainly,” I responded, and also remembered 
that my britzka was standing in the coachhouse 
of an hotel in the town close by; ‘tell them I 
shall not require the carriage until I leave, when I 
will go to the hotel, settle with them for its stand- 
ing, and take my departure thence, and not from 
this house.” 

We were all on the gu? vive; everything had to 
be thought of. This was no doubt a broker. He 
had already seized the trusses of hay, my property, 
and the beautiful greenhouse flowers, not mine, 
were also about to fall into his grasp. 

The carriage of an old friend, who had been a 
judge in India, now drove up to the door. How 
blessed was the sight of a lawyer who could advise 
me. 

I briefly mentioned the situation. 

‘Has that man,” said I, ‘‘ who no doubt is a 
broker, any right to seize my property 7” 

“No right whatever; but you may be sure that 
he will do so; and I fear, though you will 
eventually get back your things, it will cost you 
much trouble.” 

The presence of himself and wife had afforded 
me a temporary egis of protection, but when they 
had left I was again a prey to all the disagreeable- 
nessof my position. They had come some distance. 

Six weeks’ quiet in the country, indeed! How 
wretchedly uncomfortable had I been! There 
was some relief, however, in the thought that a 
day or two would end this false position in which 
I had so unwittingly been placed. 

My maid, whose cheerfulness was very welcome 
to me, now came in with a radiant countenance, 
laughing over a good joke the footman had per- 
petrated. I have said that I had withdrawn the 
plate and secured it in my own room; not a ves- 
tige of it was left out. It was no untruth that I 
could not now leave my room through ill health. 
I wished to avoid all encounter with our uninvited 
guest, fearing that if 1 exchanged words with him 
I might speak out too plainly. Evidently silence 
was my best protection from further annoyance. 

‘*The man has asked for our plate,” said my 
maid. ‘‘ He at first artfully requested a cup of 
tea, which we gave him. ‘ Where is your plate °’ 
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At first we did not answer. ‘ There are 
‘What do you do, then, to stir 


+e 2 


said he. 
no spoons here.’ 
your tea? You must surely have spoons ? 

“What should we do but stir it with our fingers,” 
said John, ‘ thus,’ suiting the action to the word, 
and dipping his fore finger into the hot tea. We 
all burst out laughing, ma’am—man and all; it 
was really too funny.” 

‘Too funny!” moaned I; “I hope at least 
when you went to the laundress you did not let her 
think for a moment that the broker was here 
against us—on our account,” said I, hoping to 
wound her susceptibilities and make her engage 
faithfully in my cause against the horrid inter- 
loper. 

** They think it your fault, ma’am, not at all! 
They know too well that the unfortunate Mr. W. 
squandered away his money, and that he left 
generally in debt to everybody here. They knew 
what discomfort we should have; they said the 
agent here ought to have warned you, and they 
will do anything for you in their power.” 

This was sort of salve to my 
plumes. 

Having been obliged to supplement a mattress 
etc., for my young relative, 1 became anxious that 
this extra article should not be seized. 

I went to the upholsterer and told him exactly 
what had occurred, and what an unwelcome guest 
the house contained. He was not a bit surprised. 

“The rent,” said he, thoughtfuily. “ Why, 
Zam taxgatherer. Mr. W.’s taxes are unpaid; | 
stand jirs/ of all the claimants. ‘The queen’s 
taxes are the first money to be paid. I think | 
shall get away the mattress, etc., all right. Wher 
is the prying thief 7” 

“Oh, in the greenhouse, still taking a list of the 
plants.” 

Here, then, was a fifth claimant for this paltry 
rent. 

The upholsterer had a man to help him in the 
exploit he performed, and of which I really was 
unaware till the affair was afterwards communi- 
cated to me. Before my departure to town | 
decided that I would for once only speak to th 
broker and tell him what I thought of the unfai: 
and reprehensible conduct exhibited towards me 
by his presence. 

Advancing towards him, he touched his hat as 
though quite aware of the unpleasantness he was 
causing to really innocent and respectable people 

** This is a dirty job you are come here for,” I 
said. ‘ You know I am not liable for anything 
that occurred before I came here, and that you 
ought not to touch anything that belongs to me ; 
indeed you ought not to be here at all.” 

“Stay, stay! stop, ma’am!” said the man, 
hastily proceeding to the front entrance, running 
as fast as his legs could carry him in a queer kind 
of haste. 

What, then, had occurred that he should so 
abruptly leave me whilst I was talking to him ? 

I turned away from the greenhouse to walk up 
the slope, where I soon found my young relative. 

“Oh, aunt,” she said, laughing, ‘‘ how delight- 
fully that was managed.” 

**Managed? What do you mean?” 
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“Why, the mattress is gone. It was rolled up 
and thrown out of the window; a man received it 
below the window and gave it a great lurch over 
the hedge. It disappeared bodily. ‘There comes 
the broker, breathless, looking quite disconcerted.” 

“I am very sorry,” said I. 

“‘ Very sorry?” 

**Yes, because I must have been talking to the 
man at the very moment this happened, and that 
must have been the reason of his hurrying away. 
He will suppose that I engaged him in conversa- 
tion on purpose to keep him away from the front 
of the house.” 

“Well, if he does, aunt, what need you care ? 
He knows very well all those articles don’t belong 
to the house; he knows that you are not involved 
in Mr. W.’s proceedings, that you are an utter 
stranger to him and to them, and I think if he 
have a spark of right and proper feeling he will 
rather rejoice that he was prevented encroaching 
lawlessly on your belongings.” 

I had said what I thought, and I felt that the 
matter was concluded. 

Immediately before my departure my maid 
entered and said, ‘* Ma’am, the carpenter wishes 
to speak to you.” 

I was amazed; I had had no dealings with that 
ilk. 

“Have you servants ever employed a car- 
penter?” I inquired. 

‘“*No, ma’am, not at all; but he seems a civil, 
good kind of man. Perhaps, ma’am, you had 
better see what he wants.” 

** Show him in, then.” 

** Please, ma’am,” said he, taking off his hat, “ I 
hear that you are going to leave, and if I may be 
so bold to say that Mr. W. owes me money, 
which he said I should receive at the first oppor- 
tunity, and as you be paying the rent, and as it 
wasa very particular job I did for him—” he 
paused, his good feeling hardly allowing him to 
disclose further. ‘“‘ lam an undertaker as well asa 
joiner, ma’am; you would suppose the gentleman 
would be anxious I should be paid for the coffin I 
supplied him with for the burial of his child. I 
was paid for his wife’s coffin some time agone, and 
when his child died I made sure he would fulfil 
this second obligation to me. I should like to be 
paid. £70 he altogether owes me out of the rent 
now due which will come to him—to stop it on its 
way like,” said he. 

‘**I am very sorry I cannot hand the rent over to 
you. I must pay it to the agent from whom I 
took the house. No doubt he is a friend of yours 
and will mention your claims to Mr. W. I 
wish I could help you, but I cannot. Indeed I 
have had so many claimants for the rent since 
I have been here that I feel I must be doubly care- 
ful as to its right disposal.” 

This tragic episode ending my quiet six weeks 
in the country was the over-brimming drop in the 
cup. 

I prepared for an immediate departure for dear 
old smoky London, doubly dear since all the coil 
of disagreeableness had wound round me. 

I paid the six weeks’ rent to the country estate- 
agent, from whom I had received the key of the 








house, and I returned to my own abode, glad to be 
again installed in it. 

Believing that the vexation was now all over, I 
mentioned the circumstances to a few friends, and 
there let the subject drop. 

But the matter did not end here, for I had 
scarcely entered my own door before I perceived 
the London agent standing in the hall, ready on 
my arrival to claim the rent from me. 

“No,” said I, “‘ you cannot do that ; it is already 
paid to Mr. D., to whom you wrote an order 
to let it to me, and from him it was that I received 
the key of the premises.” 

**T am sorry you settled with him,” he replied, 
**for Ihave a claim against Mr. W. He came 
up about his house before I gave you the order, 
and asked, would I let it for him? Upon my 
consenting to do so, he induced me to advance 
him the money the property would let for.” 

**You should have told me to pay it to you,” 
said I; “you said nothing about that circum- 
stance, but gave me a regular printed order to the 
country agent to let me have the house and 
grounds at such-and-such a rent.” 

Well, I had been harassed enough in the coun- 
try during the six weeks’ quiet I had expected and 
which I did not enjoy, but to find an ogre open- 
mouthed and open-handed the very moment I 
arrived in town was an aggravation which now had 
really exasperated me. 

Soon the occupations and amusements of daily 
life put all this annoyance out of my head. A 
brother had arrived from India, and his arrival had 
given quite a different turn to my thoughts. 

One evening, when we were playing at chess, a 
summons was all at once handed to me to appear 
at the quarter sessions of the town of —, at the 
suit of Mr. —, of London, house-agent. 

I must premise that, soon after I had taken this 
ill-starred house, thinking all was settled and that 
I should have no further trouble, I had torn the 
order in two pieces, meaning to throw it into 
the waste-paper basket ; but one of those irresisti- 
ble instincts which sometimes come over one had 
induced me, after tearing it, to put the two halves 
carefully by in my desk. The preservation of 
these two scraps of paper served me in good stead ; 
the two halves could be placed side by side and 
the writing thereon be made out by judge or jury. 
The conclusion of this wearisome farce of six 
weeks’ quiet in the country was that the agent lost 
his cause. It was proved in open court that I had 
paid my rent to the proper person, whose name 
was written on the dond fide printed order which he 
himself had given me. He was clearly responsi- 
ble for his own acts. 

We of course had to go down to the quarter 
sessions. I had requested a solicitor to accom- 
pany us, and he informed me that the piece of 
torn paper produced in court was conclusive 
evidence in my favour. 

I believe the London house-agent, when he 
came to his senses, regretted that he had so 
goaded the tenants of C—— Lodge as to lose 
them as clients ever after; and I need not say 
that I was never again tempted to try “ six weeks’ 
quiet in the country.” 











F. Veames, R.A. 
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HE earliest gardens in England worthy of 
remembrance were those of the Roman 
generals, who first practised horticulture in 

this country. In the main the progress of the art 
has kept pace with the introduction of garden 
plants; and as Italy, in the time of Cesar, pos- 
sessed the rose, myrtle, bay, plane, fig, mulberry, 
and numerous other fruits, and pl ints of orna- 
ment, as well as the vine, which has remained in 
England almost entirely a garden plant, it is not 
surprising that the introduction of these favourites 
of Rome should have marked the first epoch of 
horticultural progress in this country. After the 
Romans, however, came “the deluge” in regard 
to gardening, which only revived slowly and _ par- 
ually under the patronage of the monks till the 
period of the Tudors, when great houses, like 
Wolsey’s, at Hampton Court, or royal palaces, 
like Nonsuch, which was famed for its gardens, 
replaced the feudal strongholds of the middle 
ages. 

It is said that gardening found its way from 
Flanders into England, and that fruit and vege- 
tables were first grown commercially at Sandwich, 
and afterwards on the Surrey side of the Thames, 
where market gardens still abound. Florists’ 
flowers came over with our worsted manufactures, 
and the Flemish weavers, driven from their homes 
by the Duke of Alvain 1567, brought with them 
some of their favourite flowers, with arts of culture, 
such as operatives frequently take delight in. 
Chaucer tells of flowers and flowering shrubs in 
his time; but no doubt the list of flowers was 
increased in the sixteenth century, when Queen 
Elizabeth shared the fast-spreading taste for 
flowers, and when the tulip, and the damask and 
musk rose were introduced, and the parterre in 
which to plant these increasing numbers of flowers. 

In an essay on the “Introducers of Exotic 
Flowers, Fruits, etc.,” in Isaac Disraeli’s ‘* Curio- 
sities of Literature,” he mentions that the greater 
number of these productions were transported into 
this country by our travelled nobility and gentry. 

This sort of patriotism appears to have always 
distinguished travellers, both in legend and in 
actual history. Hercules on returning from his 
several labours is reported to have brought home 
useful plants, whose origin could not otherwise 
be accounted for; and as the Romans introduced 
the vine into Gaul and Britain, so Bacchus was 
believed to have first transported it across the 
Mediterranean from Egypt. According to Mr. T. 
Hudson Turner (“‘Archzological Journal,” vol. v.) 
the cherry was planted in England in the first 
century, about a hundred years after Lucullus had 
brought it to Italy from Pontus. Peacham, there- 


fore, was mistaken when he said in the “Em- 
blems,” giving his idea of an English fruit garden 
in 1612, 


** The Persian peach, and fruitful quince, 
And there the forward almond grew, 
With cherries known no longer time since ; 
The winter warden, orchard’s pride ; 
The philibert that loves the vale, 
The red queen apple, so envide 
Of school-boies, passing by the pale.” 


It should be remembered, however, that many 
of the plants introduced by the Romans into this 
country, whose soil and climate Tacitus declared 
to be well suited for all kinds of fruit trees except 
the vine and olive, suffered shipwreck, so to 
speak, after their departure, through the neglect 
of the ever-fighting tribes who succeede d them; 
and accordingly several of the introductions of 
the Romans were lost, and reimported at a later 
period. 

The cherry orchards of Kent were planted about 
Sittingbourne by Harris, gardener to Henry vir. 
But we learn from the bailiff’s account of the Earl 
of Lincoln’s garden in Holborn, in the reign of 
Edward 1, that apples, pears, nuts, and cherries 
were grown in sufficient quantities for the earl’s 
table, with a surplus for sale, and that vines were 
grown and their cuttings sold, the earl’s sorts 
being superior perhaps. ‘The vegetables pro- 
duced were beans, onions, garlic, leeks, and 
others, making together a heavy list. Goose- 
berries are indigenous, and this fruit is first men- 
tioned as having been cultivated in Edward the 
First’s garden at Westminster in 1276. Strawber- 
ries, raspberries, and currants are also indigenous, 
growing wild in our woods; but they are rarely 
mentioned in ancient records, and appear to have 
been little grown even in “‘ famous gardens” till 
after the reign of Elizabeth. 

Figs were first planted by Cardinal Pole at the 
palace at Lambeth in the reign of Henry vim, and 
the first mulberry-trees grown in England are still 
standing at Sion House. Two other worthies wh¢ 
increased the number of our vegetables are Sir 
Walter Raleigh, by means of the potato, and Sir 
Anthony Ashley, of Wimborne St. Giles, Dorset- 
shire, by introducing that very useful vegetable the 
cabbage, which is sculptured at his feet on his 
monument. Truth compels us to add, however, 
that the cabbage tribe were known in the earliest 
times, though Sir Anthony in all probability 
owned one of the famous gardens of his time, 
and introduced from Holland one of the improved 
sorts of cabbage. 
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Among the flowers of medizxval gardens were 
the rose, lily, violet, poppy, periwinkle, and gilly- 
flower, or clove pink. According to Shakespeare, 
red and white roses grew in the Temple Gardens 
at the outbreak of the war between the two great 
families of York and Lancaster. The Provence 


rose was brought to England at the marriage of 
Margaret of Anjou with Henry vi. But the 


flowers and gardens of that time must have been 
comparatively few. 

As horticultural tastes have always increased 
with the means of their indulgence, a peculiar 
interest attaches to the introduction of new plants, 
and also to the history of the famous gardens in 
which they were first grown. The gardens have 
multiplied as the plants have become more nume- 
rous, until at length, in consequence of the pro- 
gress of refinement and wealth, modern gardens 
have become the repositories of plants collected 
from every quarter of the globe, and the most 
ornamental of such plants are found alike in the 
gardens of rich and poor. Some of the most 
charming gardens are, in fact, of modest dimen- 
sions, and in comparing them with the twelve 
acres of flower-beds at Alnwick Castle, or with 
other immense breadths of bedding plants at 
other palatial dwellings, we have found that in 
many cases the summer display of foliage and 
blossom has been produced by exactly the same 
kinds of plants both in the large gardens and the 
small ones. 

Another example of the immense multiplication 
of hardy plants may be found in Westminster, 
where a flower-show for the encouragement of 
window-gardening among the poor has been held 
annually during many years, and where the visitor 
will observe that the flowers in the dean’s win- 
dows—the trailing tropceolum canariensis, bright 
geranium, ivy, and Virginian creeper—are similar 
to those in the flower-pots of the poor. 


In describing famous gardens it would be 
necessary to divide them into classes. Some are 
beautiful, some grand from their extent, others 


costly owing to the culture of various rare plants 
under glass; some are old in style, befitting pro- 
bably the residences to which they are attached ; 
others are gorgeous with terraces bespangled with 
flower- beds, while others are of a style more sober, 
and perhaps on the whole more pleasing. So that 
the varieties of gardens at the present time have 
increased with the subjects that adorn them. In 
the Tudor period, when the plants of horticulture 
were comparatively few, several famous gardens 
were devoted to the reception of new introduc- 
tions, a business which is now conducted almost 
entirely by the great nurserymen. Sion House, 
the seat of the Duke of Somerset, was one of 
these, and that of Gerard, the botanist, in Hol- 
born, and, a little later on, Sir Thomas Brown’s, 
at Norwich, which Evelyn describes asa “ paradise 
of rarities.” Norwich, in fact, was a seat of manu- 
factures, and therefore of good gardening. The 
gardens of all the inhabitants were “‘ full of excel- 
lent flowers,” says Evelyn, for gardening is essen- 


tially a social taste, extending from house to 
house. The love of flowers spread from Norwich 


to Spitalfields, and eventually to the manufacturing 








towns of Lancashire and other counties, while the 
** florists’ feasts” at Norwich probably originated 
our modern flower-shows, held as they now are in 
almost every country village, and rendering 
‘“‘famous” for the time even cottage-gardens 
whose owners have proved successful in competi- 
tion. 

Lambeth boasted its collection of exotics in the 
grounds of Charles the First’s gardener, Trades- 
cant; and the still more famous botanic garden 
at Chelsea consisted of four acres, rented of Sir 
Hans Sloane, who in 1722 gave the freehold to 
the Company of Apothecaries on condition that 
the demonstrator should deliver to the Royal 
Society and specifically describe fifty new plants 
annually, till the number reached The 
first public botanic garden, followed in a few 
years by that of Edinburgh, and more than a 
century later by those of Cambridge and Liver- 
pool, consisted of five acres, presented to the 
University of Oxford by the Earl of Danby, and 
endowed by him. The earliest greenhouses and 
were those of the noble donor of this 
garden, and of the Chelsea botanic garden. 

In consequence of their style and the poverty 
of their materials, the formal gardens of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, even in the 
case of such noble residences as Hatfield, Ham 
House, Holland House, and Audley End, could 
boast of little beauty till some years had elapsed 
after their formation. 

A new Dutch garden, stiff with ungrown 
hedges, must have been almost as unsightly 
unadorned red houses sometimes are, or as Norman 
castles must have been when they first affrighted 
the landscape, devoid of ivy and of all that artless 
but inimitable grace which time bestows. 

We shall describe very briefly the ancient 
dening referred to in Pope’s satirical verses : 
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And half the platform just reflects the « 
And in tracing progress in this short narrative 
down to the present period, we shall be able to 
show that gardening improved as its resources in 
imported plants increased. The poets and 
essayists undoubtedly exerted great influence on 
the taste for gardening, and especially the wealthy 
ones, such as Lord Bacon of Gorhambury, Waller 
of Be aconsfiel« l, Shenstone of the Leasowe Ss, P ope 
and Horace Walpole of Twickenham, as well 
Addison of Holland House, Gray of Stoke Pogis, 
and many others. It is perfectly true, as G. Mason 
remarked in his ‘‘ Essay on Design in Gardening,” 
that ‘‘ Bacon was the prophet, Milton the herald 
of modern gardening, and Addison, Pope, and 
Kent the champions of true taste.” Nevertheless 
we should hardly have had all these successive 
teachers of the two past centuries but for the 
increased materials at command, and Repton, 
who exercised the art that ‘“‘mends nature,” at 
Woburn Abbey, Cobham Hall, and other seats as 
beautiful perhaps, was possibly a better landscape 
gardener than Kent only because he lived later, 
and could therefore avail himself of the ideas of 
his predecessors, and of the new plants which the 
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vreat patrons of gardening and the treemongers, 
as Horace Walpole styled them, had introduced. 

Sylva Evelyn, an accomplished horticulturist as 
well as planter, who visited all the noted gardens 
of his time, furnished many graphic pictures of 
the formal style which then prevailed, and which, 
although we have supplanted it by the ephemeral 
graces of flower-beds, was undoubtedly, at its best, 
a style of great magnificence. He says of the 
garden of Lord Essex at Cashiobury, ** No man 
has been more industrious than this noble lord in 
planting about his seat, adorned with walks, ponds, 
and other rural elegancies.” Grottos, sirens, 
waterworks, and statues were the indispensable 
furniture of almost all the gardens visited by 
Evelyn, and at one of them he found, for want of 
better ornament, ‘‘two mummies and a grot,” 
in which the owner “lay in hammock like an 
Indian.” Ham House, near Twickenham, the 
splendid residence of the Duke of Lauderdale, 
which still remains thickly wooded among its own 
riverside elms and evergreens, Was considered by 
Evelyn “ inferior to few of the best villas of Italy 
itself, the house furnished like a great prince's; 
the parterres, flower gardens, orangeries, groves, 
avenues, courts, statues, perspectives, lountains, 
aviaries, and all this on the banks of the sweetest 
river in the world, must needs be admirable.” 
We should not think so now. We should not care 
for an orangery of Charles the Second’s time, nor 
for the artificialities that prevailed at that period, 
when flowers and shrubs were less abundant than 
they are now. Most persons have heard of 
Albury, the favourite Surrey residence of the Duke 
of Northumberland. Evelyn himself, who resided 
only four miles distant from Albury, originally 
laid out the gardens there, and speaks of them as 
follows: ‘‘ Found the garden exactly done to the 
design and plan I had made, with the crypt 
through the mountain in the park thirty perches 
in length. The canal was digging, and the vine- 
yard planted.” The famous yew hedge which 
borders the canal is now a noble specimen of that 
kind of ornament, though several generations 
must have passed before it attained its growth. 
Evelyn’s own garden at Deptford was embellished 
with walks and hedges, and four large round 
phillyreas, smooth-clipped and raised on single 
stems from the ground; and the same sort of gar- 
den architecture was displayed at Holland House 
and Hatfield, and at scores of other places where 
trained yews were substituted for the graceful 
shrubs and conifers which have since been intro- 
duced. The Italian style of that time consisted 
in a formal terrace ornamented both with vege- 
table sculpture, if we may call it so, such as 
trimmed orange-trees in boxes, and pyramids and 
obelisks in box and yew, intermixed with urns, 
vases, and statues. 

Happily, the garden architects were succeeded 
in course of time by landscape gardeners like 
Wise and Bridgeman, who laid out Blenheim, 
Castle Howard, Bushy Park, and Althorp, and 
who introduced winding walks and a shrubbery in 
(Queen Anne’s gardens at Kensington. It was at 
that time that the great improvements in the parks 
and gardens of London commenced. George the 





Second’s accomplished queen, Caroline, whose 
reception of Jeanie Deans and the Duke of 
Argyll in the grounds at Richmond forms a most 
attractive episode in the ‘‘ Heart of Midlothian,” 
was among the great improvers of the period. By 
the queen’s command Bridgeman, her gardener, 
one of a succession of royal gardeners of note, laid 
out Kensington Gardens and enlarged them by the 
addition of 300 acres taken from Hyde Park. The 
same queen and gardener formed the winding 
Serpentine, taking the idea, it is said, from Lord 
Bathurst, who, in widening a brook in his domain, 
had followed the natural lines of the valley, a pro- 
ceeding so extraordinary and so entiré ly opposed 
to the Dutch canal, that a neighbour, mistaking 
his motive, inquired how much more it would 
have cost him to have made it straight. 

A period of great activity in reference to im- 
proved gardening had now commenced, and 
although many of the countries from which 
collectors of rare plants have derived the novelties 
of later times were not yet under English rule or 
open to our commerce, we may estimate the ex- 
tension of our possessions by the introduction of 
numerous plants from Canada and the Mediter- 
ranean. Archibald, the Duke of Argyll just 
mentioned, played the admirable part of a tree- 
monger, both at Whitton, near Hounslow, and at 
Inverary, where his silver firs, natives of the Aips, 
and known here as early as 1605, are more nume- 
rous and magnificent in size now that they are 
full-grown than at any other place in the United 
Kingdom. The cedar of Lebanon was among 
the numerous exotic trees which the duke culti- 
vated successfully at Whitton; and in consequence 
of his distribution of its seeds it became one of 
the commonest, and it certainly is one of the 
most beautiful ornaments on the lawns of many 
Thames-side gardens. 

In the absence of a general demand for garden 
novelties the progress of horticulture was depen- 
dent on patrons, and as millionaires and gentle- 
men of wealth and taste connected with trade were 
not numerous till recently in the rural districts, 
the most famous gardens of our predecessors were 
necessarily those of the aristocracy, royal gardens 
such as that at Kew from the period of its pur- 
chase by George 111 till it was relinquished by the 
Queen in 1840, or the various botanic gardens, 
or the garden of the Royal Horticultural Society 
at Chiswick. Stowe can hardly be omitted from 
an account, however brief, of famous English 
gardens. It long headed the list of notable gar- 
dens by virtue of its noble owner's large outlay, 
his novel designs, and the distinction of his guests 
and intimates who spread his name abroad. Pope 
and Gray visited Stowe, and helped to make it 
famous by verses as misplaced as some of Lord 
Cobham’s artificial decorations. Horace Walpole, 
who visited many of the great seats throughout 
the country, praised the garden of his friend, till 
at length, growing older, some damp festivities 
brought on an attack of rheumatism and induced 
plain speaking. No doubt ‘‘Cobham’s cubs,” as 
the world called some of his younger friends, 
increased the celebrity of his gardens, since they 
included several budding statesmen, Lyttletons 
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and Grenvilles, and above all a certain young 
cornet of dragoons, an ardent gardener, after- 
wards known as William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, 
whose garden at Hayes, near Bromley, laid out by 
himself and planted partly by torchlight in his 
pagerness, was the greatest possible contrast to 
Stowe, and in far better taste. 

We would not decry Stowe, however, though it 
cannot be recommended as a model of English 
gardening. It was undoubtedly a place of great 
magnificence, as well as a nursery of professional 
gardeners of a new school, such as Brown, after- 
wards royal gardener at Hampton Court, planter 
of the great vine there in 1769, who founded his 
fortune bya lake at the Duke of Grafton’s place, 
Wakefield Lodge, Buckinghamshire, and who 
afterwards created another artificial lake at Blen- 
heim in the short space of a week by adroitly 
throwing a dam across a valley. 

With regard to the style of our famous gardens, 
it varies greatly, as might be expected when we 
consider its origin. As a useful art gardening is 
as old as agriculture, but it was scarcely practised 
as an art of imagination, in Europe at all events, 
before the last century. We imported the ori- 
ginal styie of our gardening from abroad. The 
Duke of Devonshire originated the famous 
gardens of Chatsworth in the reign of Charles 1, 
when there was positively no available style of 
gardening for his selection but the Dutch and the 
French. Hampton Court had been laid out in 
the former style till Charles 11 improved and ex- 
tended the grounds in the French style, adding 
those various appropriate ornaments — summer- 
houses, je/s d’cau, labyrinths, and statues, which 
remained in high esteem during the reign of 
Elizabeth, and have not been yet entirely effaced. 

Hartwell, near Aylesbury, the seat of an ancient 
family, and the retreat of Louis xvi during his 
exile, is one of the old residences where the suc- 
cessive styles from the earliest period have been 
displayed. In ancient times, as the residence of 
a Saxon thane, it was a place buried in woods 
well stocked with game, and without any orna- 
mental margin around the house. Some prelimi- 
nary landscape gardening appears at length to 
have heralded the approach of civilisation, and 
the neighbourhood of the dwelling was cleared 
into grassplots, and copses with interminable 
avenues. The Dutch school of gardening was 
then introduced, and we find it recorded in 1695 
that the grounds at that time were laid out in 
squares, divided by clipped evergreen fences, 
with sculptured yews, muddy canals, formal par- 
terres, and tonsured hedges, with arcades and 
avenues and terraces graced with numerous sta- 
tues. Sir Thomas Lee, the first baronet, whose 
grandsire, the good knight Sir Thomas, built the 
house on the site of an older one in 1570, was 
descended from the ancient Leighs of High Legh 
and Lyme in Cheshire. He married the heiress 
of Hartwell, a Hampden of Saxon lineage like 
himself; and, as a man of consequence, whose 
son—from whom the present owners are de- 
scended—was Lord Chief Justice of England, 
his gardens were, as they are now, in the best 
Style of the period. 
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At the present time the grounds at Hartwell 
consist of seventy acres laid out in shrubberies, 
grass, and pleasure grounds, while the rill of 
water that fed the canals has been expanded into 
a lake. The English style of gardening can 
hardly be described ; but we may say of the gar- 
dens at Hartwell, as of many others, that they 
ceased to be Dutch in the eighteenth century, and 
that in becoming graceful in form and free of 
plants mutilated by handcraft, they became 
English. 

In some respects the characteristics of the 
Dutch and French styles did not greatly differ 
They were alike in regard to symmetry and in 
the reliance on abundant ornament which often 
assumed a frivolous character, as in the case of 
the “artificial music” which Evelyn notices in 
his description of the gardens of the Hague. 
Louis the Fourteenth’s gardens at Versailles 
formed a striking illustration of the French style, 
resembling their owner in irksome pomp and 
formality, and like him lacking the “touch of 
nature” which, in gardens or men, should never 
be wanting. ‘They were, however, the creation of 
the most famous gardener of his time, Le Notre, 
and a German writer who had seen them may be 
quoted as having experienced at Versailles “a 
foretaste of Paradise.” ‘This wa3 exactly the idea 
of a Scotch lawyer who visited a beautiful place 
in Sussex, and replicd to a query how he liked 
the grounds, ‘For a lawyer, your grace, I was 
never so near heaven before !” 

Some one has remarked far more aptly of the 
gardens of Versailles that they were imposing 
when filled with company. Lord Byron observed 
of them, ‘‘ Such symmetry is not fit for solitude.” 
And Lord Kames, philosopher, improver, and 
agriculturist, and author of those ‘ Essays on 
Gardening and Architecture” which introduced 
the modern style into Scotland, said of them, 
‘“*These gardens would tempt one to believe that 
nature was below the notice of a French monarch, 
and therefore monsters must be created for him 
as being more astonishing productions.” ‘The 
style of Le Notre, though possessing the same 
defects, introduced some variety into that which 
preceded it, and as variety is an object of cease- 
less search to active natures, the French style was 
introduced into this country, and Chatsworth and 
scores of other places, besides Hampton Court, 
were modified to satisfy the new fancy. 

It is needless to attempt a learned discourse on 
the further changes in the style of gardening. We 
should describe the English as the natural style, 
which is now exemplified in gardens generally, 
and which in the last century began to spread 
from England, its place of birth, to the various 
countries of Europe. We have shown that in the 
previous century this country derived ideas of 
gardening from abroad, but in the eighteenth 
century a reaction set in. The art which creates 
exquisite gardens, and the taste which renders 
them general, must be preceded by mental cultiva- 
tion, by some amount of special training, and by 
pastoral poetry, or at all events by great natural 
love of the country and of home. 

It is said that Olney, in Bucks, has attracted a 
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larger number of foreign visitors than any of our 
other shrines, because it was the home of Cowper, 
the poet of nature, of English scenes and gardens. 
Many of these, no doubt, came from a country 
whose greatest novelist has inscribed on one of 
his most delightful books the sweet English title, 
‘“‘ Mosses from an old Manse.” No wonder if the 
gardens of America and England are alike, so far 
as climate will permit! But the countries of 
Europe, too, have followed a good example. 

We may not follow this subject further here, but 
we may be permitted to give two examples per- 
haps. The English style appeared in Germany as 
early as 1750 in the laying-out of the Garten der 
Schwobber, near Pyrmont, in Westphalia; while 
the Empress Catherine introduced it, in 1768, 
even into Russia. 

We have now brought the reader, with as much 
detail perhaps as he may care for, to the period 
when English gardens generally lost their formality 
and began to assume something of their present 
character. That interesting old book, Miller’s 
“Gardener’s Dictionary,” in its several editions, 
gives us a key to the improvements in gardens in 
recording the introduction of new plants. The 
number of evergreens available for the adornment 
of gardens at the period of the first edition of 
that work in 1724 did not exceed twelve, including 
the native yew, holly, and Scotch fir, and such 
lesser shrubs as the broom and butcher’s broom. 
The Christmas rose at that time was a rare plant, 
and the list of known geraniums contained only 
seven sorts! 

Between the editions of 1731 and 1768, when 
the eighth and last edition was published, the 
number of cultivated plants had more than 
doubled, though the discoveries and importations 
which steam traflic have rendered possible were 





still in the distant future. Mr. Loudon’s works 
and his successful serial, the “‘Gardener’s Maga- 
zine,” not only exhibited the rapid progress of 
modern gardening, but assisted it in rendering 
every kind of knowledge relating to the art easily 
attainable. The Royal Horticultural Society, the 
guardian of the Lindley Library, which is free to 
the public under certain limitations, and would be 
far more largely used if this were generally known, 
has done much to spread abroad a refined taste 
and a knowledge of horticulture. 

In recent years the increase of gardening papers 
has been unexampled, and they include several 
which are published at a penny each, and are yet 
well illustrated. These journals are now taken 
within the boundaries of towns and villages, where 
the gardens are often ‘‘ famous” in regard to their 
excellence, though they are sometimes extremely 
limited in size. But the best patrons and pro- 
moters of good gardening, the best customers of 
the great firms of nurserymen and seedsmen, are 
“the million.” It is said that the gardens and 
grounds of citizens connected with commerce and 
residing in country houses, with from one-eighth to 
a hundred acres or more attached, with every variety 
of flower garden, pleasure ground, and kitchen 
garden, are in general the best managed in Britain. 

These are the grounds and gardens of our 
suburban districts, and they have so extended 
themselves that they now form the principal 
scenery and ornament of the neighbourhood of 
large towns, those around London, Liverpool, 
Manchester, and Edinburgh being especially pro- 
minent. The poorer classes may be said to possess 
their own gardens in the public parks and grounds, 
and among these, easily accessible to all, are some 
of the most famous examples of modern garden- 
ing, especially at Kew. H. E. 
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NATURAL HISTORY NOTES AND ANECDOTES. 


PUSS AND POLL. 


We—that is to say, my sister Alice, my three 
brothers, and myself—are devoted to all manner 
of animals; but our mother detests them, and, in- 
deed, will not allow any indoor quadruped. 

The mice, however, increase and multiply with- 
out asking her leave, and the loveliest little dar- 
lings sometimes verture to come and eat crumbs 
of cake even in the dining-room! I confess, 
however, that my feelings towards these have 
received a rude shock since I have proved them 
to be most heartless cannibals. For sometimes, 
when the cook has succceded in catching several 
in one night, we find only the mutilated remains 
of those which were first caught, their own rela- 
tions having half devoured the poor little corpses, 
while the heads remain safe in the trap! We have 
found at least a dozen in this condition this winter, 
and we sent one to the editor of the ‘“‘ Scotsman,” 
because we saw letters in his paper from several 
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wise men who said that such a thing was quite 
impossible. 

To console ourselves in some measure for the 
prohibition which debars us from keeping any 
dogs, we have accepted the friendship of two 
strange cats, who, having taken a fancy to us 
several years ago, have ever since utterly refused 
to leave our garden. 

One of these, whom we call ‘‘the Demon,” be- 
cause she is jet-black, and has wild bright green 
eyes, sits day after day, all the year round, on the 
window-sill nearest to my mother’s writing-table, 
gazing reproachfully at her; and she, while refus- 
ing to admit poor Demon, is yet (we say) super- 
stitiously afraid of her, as we declare the black 
cat to be her familiar spirit ! 

The other is a very large grey cat, whom we 
call ** Tommy Manx,” because we are told that 
Manx cats have no tails; and this poor dear, 
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though by nature duly provided in that respect, 
has been doubly bereft, having lost his tail in one 
trap and his forepaw in another, which I fear 
suggests that our friend must in his younger days 
have been addicted to poaching. Indeed, it was 
after the commission of a terrible crime that he 
first attached himself to us. Seeing our favourite 
bullfinch hanging up in the sun at the open win- 
dow, and singing joyously, he entered and sprang 
at the cage, which so terrified the poor bird that 
it died of fright. For this offence he was very 
severely scolded and beaten, but, with that pecu- 
liarity of temperament commonly attributed to 
dogs, he thenceforth attached himself to the 
hand that smote him, and has ever since refused 
to leave the premises, even when in summer the 
house is let to strangers, though he always has a 
warm welcome for the mistress of his adoption, 
on her return, and follows her round the garden 
like a dog. 

But the chief favourites of this household are 
two African parrots of pearl-grey plumage with 
scarlet trimmings—that is to say, the tail and the 
under-wing are scarlet. Three of these birds 
were brought home from the Gold Coast by our 
eldest brother, who, when carried on board ter- 
ribly ill from Coast fever, did not forget his 
sisters’ love of living creatures, and had just suffi- 
cient energy to send a native to buy some parrots 
in the bazaar. Happily for us, one of these had 
only just been taken from the nest and was hardly 
fledged, consequently his young mind was emi- 
nently fitted for education, and he rapidly acquired 
the most remarkable conversational powers. The 
others, being older, have never learnt to talk 
properly, though they make remarks of a sort, and 
whistle a good deal. 

Finding three too many to look after, we 
bestowed one on a friend, but the other two con- 
tinue to afford us an endless fund of amusement, 
especially the young one, which is remarkable for 
the peculiarly appropriate character of its remarks, 
calling the family by their names and nicknames, 
and adopting in rapid succession the exact into- 
nation of each member of the household, male 
and female, so that it is often quite impossible to 
say whether it is a real human call or the voice of 
the parrot. This is especially perplexing to the 
mind of Tommy Manx, who hears his mistress call 
from the garden, while Poll calls from the kitchen. 

Every now and again Poll favours us with some 
fresh accomplishment in a new voice. One day 
a loud ‘‘ Whoa!” in a deep bass puzzled us con- 
siderably, till next a cart passed in front of the 
house, whereupon Poll instantly greeted it with 
this cry, with which it has never since failed to 
herald the approach of every sort of vehicle. At 
other times it breaks out into a deep, somewhat 





subdued bark, in which we recognise the tones of 


a neighbour’s big dog, as heard through closed 
windows; and so exact is the intonation that we 
often look up in wonder to see whether this sound 
really can emanate from the throat of a bird. 

I regret to have to record that barking and 
trying Whoa! are not the only sounds it picks up 
from overhearing promiscuous remarks on the 
high road. One very doubtful accomplishment 





has been acquired from a poor old man who 
occasionally lingers at the gate “troubled wi’ a 
sair hoast”—/.¢., with a very bad cough. Poll 
now coughs, and, I regret to say, spits, in quite 
too realistic a fashion! Moreover, lately, when 
my mother had to remonstrate with it for whistling 
too loud during breakfast, it turned sharp round, 
and answered with an oath. Still worse, having 
hitherto been in the habit of saying, ‘ Kiss the 
cook,” in most tender accents, it now frequently 
substitutes this very objectionable expression ; but 
the next moment it penitently says, “‘ Kiss,” in 
the coaxiest way, followed by the sound of a most 
emphatic and audible kiss ! 

As an instance of the appropriateness of its 
remarks, when my mother has occasion to speak to 
any member of the household, and calls a maid 
by name, Poll at once says, ‘“ Ma’am?” and in 
wintry weather never forgets to say, “ It’s pretty 
cold,” or ‘It’s zery cold,” and then shivers. 
A very remarkabie phase of politeness is that, 
whenever we give it a bone, a piece of sugar, 
or any other delicacy (especially an envelope 
to tear up), it says,‘* Poor,” in a most pathetic 
manner. ‘This we assume to be “ Thank you” 
in parrot tongue. ‘Time would fail me _ to 
enumerate its remarks, such as ** Tally ho! For- 
rard away!” ‘Oh, poor chaps!” ‘“ Robert is 
at the door,” ‘**Oh, what pretty birds!” and 
sometimes to its silent, vicious companion, ‘‘ Poor 
Jack! Pretty darling!” all enunciated with a 
distinctness positively startling, and varied by 
‘*Pop goes the weazel,” and small fragments of 
other popular melodies. 

When in the drawing-room, on its good 
behaviour in the presence of strangers, of course 
it preserves a discreet silence, and will not show 
off any of its accomplishments. But so soon as 
it is alone it talks ‘‘ nineteen to the dozen,” and 
our mother declares that it is better than any 
watch-dog, inasmuch as any tinkers coming to 
the kitchen door would certainly believe that 
several persons were talking. 

By the way, my aunt, who has travelled in 
all sorts of odd countries, has been telling me 
how, long ago, a great number of Samoans 
contrived to get on board of a British vessel, 
and just as the officers were wondering how 
they could get them off without resorting to com- 
pulsion, one of the sailors happened to go close up 
to a large white-and-yellow Australian cockatoo, 
who at once raised its crest, flapped its wings, 
and commenced chattering volubly; whereupon 
these Samoans (who in heathen days believed 
that the spirits of dead ancestors took the form 
of animals and birds, and came to counsel men) 
were so terrified, that with one wild bound they 
leaped overboard, and in half a minute the deck 
was cleared ! 

So our little grey Polly is the family darling ; 
she sits on my shoulder and kisses me in the 
kindest, gentlest way, as she alsu does the cross 
old parrot Jack, who continues untamable and 
regards us all viciously, with the exception of my 
eldest brother, who brought it home, and for 
whom it has a slight cornerof regard. As for the 
maids, it keeps them in continual excitement when- 
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ever it is allowed to leave its cage during cleaning 
time, when it takes advantage of its liberty to 
parade the kitchen, seize their caps, and other- 
wise make itself objectionable. Nevertheless, 
such is the perversity of human nature that they 
rather prefer this cross-patch to his gentler and 
more accomplished sister. 

One day last summer, it took a fancy to see 
more of the world, and having most ingeniously 
opened the door of its cage, which was standing 
on the lawn, it took flight, and only a shout 
of “See till the parrot!” from a small boy on 
the high road drew our attention to its escape, 
soaring high in the heavens, as with strong flight 
it winged its way to a distant clump of trees. It 
flew so joyously that it did seem cruel to wish 
to capture it again; and, indeed, we scarcely 
imagined we could do so, as we knew that no 
amount of coaxing would have had any effect. 

By wonderful good fortune, however—it seems 
too opportune to be true, but so it really was !—a 
stranger passing by offered to catch it for us, if 
we could provide him with a fishing-rod. This 
was easily done. Then from his pocket he pro- 
duced a long roll of wire, of which he formed a 
running noose, attached to the fishing-rod, carry- 
ing which he proceeded to climb a tree. With what 
seemed to us amazing skill, he contrived to throw 
the wire noose round the bird and catch it by the 
foot, when with piercing cries it fell to the 
ground, and was quickly captured, none the worse 
for its adventure, but not till it had bitten through 
a pair of the stoutest leather gloves with which 
his captor had happily been provided. On our 
congratulating this friend in need on his skill, he 
remarked, ‘It’s many a pheasant I’ve caught like 
that!” whereat we ought to have been much 
shocked, but I need not say we were far too grate- 
ful to cavil at the manner in which such sleight- 
of-hand had been acquired. 

But I must tell you of Jack’s latest assertion of 
his power as lord of the kitchen. Owing to the 
inclemency of the weather, I have ventured for 
the last few days to invite the cats to have their 
breakfasts indoors. The Black Demon is haughty, 
and utterly refuses to cross the threshold from 
which she has been so long banished. But the 
Manx is very glad to come in, so yesterday morn- 
ing I gave him a nice saucer of milk and a large 
plate of herring scraps. He had scarcely tasted 
the first savoury morsel when the fierce parrot, 
who was sitting on the top of its cage, regarding 
the proceedings with jealous eyes, abruptly de- 
scended, letting itself down by its beak and claws 
till it reached the floor, across which it rushed 
with the nautical action peculiar to parrots, and, 
taking up its position on the opposite side of the 
plate, proceeded to indulge freely in herring. 

The Manx was at first so much taken aback as 
to stand staring silently. When it thought the 
uninvited guest was eating too much, he put up 
his back and spat viciously, whereupon the parrot, 
not to be beaten, ruffled its feathers, gave a shrill 
whistle, and seizing its side of the plate in its 
powerful beak, with one energetic jerk hurled it 
forward at the cat, who, much alarmed and with 
flattened ears (which is the feline equivalent for 
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the canine habit of depressing the tail), imme- 
diately beat a hasty retreat under the dresser. 
The parrot, thus remaining master of the field, 
continued feasting with the greatest gusto on 
this unwonted food. Meanwhile our good little 
peaceable Poll sat quietly on her cage, looking 
on, however, and fully enjoying the duel—in fact, 
encouraging the combatants by cheering ejacula- 
tions, “‘Come on, Poll!” ‘* Puss! puss!” 

Not wishing the poor pawless cat to lose its 
breakfast (the parrot having meanwhile retired to 
examine the boots), we tried to coax 
Tommy to return, but, finding this of no avail, we 
carried it back to its place, where it cautiously 
ventured to eat a few mouthfuls, whereupon the 
parrot at once returned to the charge. Imme- 
diately this large cat became the very picture of 
abject terror. Back went its ears flat to its head, 
its whole hair bristling, and in its fear it backed 
between the feet of its mistress, who was holding 
it to prevent its flight, but at last let go, fearing it 
might bite her in its anguish. The moment her 
grasp was relaxed it flew to a safe place of refuge 
between the bars of a strong chair, whence it 
vatched proceedings. After awhile it was once 
more coaxed forth, when precisely the same scene 
was re-enacted, and finally, that it might breakfast 
in peace, its plate had to be removed to the scul- 
lery, where its mistress was busy preparing a large 
breakfast of crumbs and scraps for all manner of 
birds, her never-failing winter pensioners. 

On the following morning, however, Tommy 
Manx had apparently thought the matter over, and 
had resolved to stand his ground. When his plate 
of fish was placed on the floor he attacked it forth- 
with, taking no notice of the parrot, which rushed 
straight to share the meal. To this Tommy made 
no objection, but so soon as Jack ventured on any 
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aggressive movement the cat raised his available 
paw and caught it such a smart box on the side of 
the head, that Jack concluded discreticn to be the 
better part of valour. From that hour a dignified 
truce has been maintained between the fish-loving 
rivals. MURIEL. 


THE LAST OF FRANK BUCKLAND’S PETS. 

When Frank Buckland alive he kept the 
public pretty well informed as to the habits and 
peculiarities of the various animals—four-footed 
and feathered—which inhabited the house in 
Albany Street, and which at times sheltered as 
curious and miscellaneous a collection of birds 
and beasts as I suppose was ever gathered to- 
gether in a private house 

I mvself have seen at one time or another 
scampering about the house or installed in cages, 
dogs, cats, rats, mice, monkeys in numbers, 
suricates, a tame hare, a baby bear, a laughing 
jackass, reptiles of different kinds, both venomous 
and non-poisonous, and various other creatures 
which most people would doubtless consider 
untamable and more or unsuitable for 
domestic pets. 

However, in those days, nothing dead or alive in 
the way of a bird, a beast, or a fish, seemed to 
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come amiss in Albany Street, and oddly enough 
the wildest and most untamable creatures would, 
in an amazingly short space of time, become 
quite domesticated and satisfied with the curious 
surroundings of their new home, settling down 
as if they had lived there for years. ‘The ready 
alacrity, indeed, with which some of the new 
arrivals would accommodate themselves to the 
ways of the house often struck me as marvellous. 
I can only attribute it to a certain influence 
exercised by a kind master and mistress, both of 
whom appeared possessed of a wonderful power 
of readily gaining the confidence of all animals, 
large and small, which from time to time came 
under their tender care. 

Over and above, however, the live creatures 
which were to be seen inhabiting the rooms at 
Albany Street, I have also seen the corpses of 
innumerable strange birds and beasts which had 
been sent from various parts of the world, either 
for examination as to cause of death, or else as 
specimens for the museum. These would arrive 
in various advanced stages of decomposition. If 
the master was from home, or was busy at official 
work, specimens at times would be lying by fora 
long time before the fost morfem examination was 
commenced, and the ‘‘ working room,” it must be 
acknowledged, was at times pervaded by strange 
and not very odorous perfumes. A frequent and 
almost daily visitor as I was, however, I soon 
became accustomed to this; and in time I gained 
the proud distinction of being considered quite 
an authority in strong and strange smells, and 
like a tea or wine taster, whose educated palate 
can, by taking a sip, easily detect a particular 
vintage, so I, in time, on entering the room, by 
taking a sniff, could make a pretty good guess as 
to whether a newly arrived unpacked box con- 
tained the body of a bird, beast, or fish. Of 
course I could not exactly define what particular 
kind of animal was contained therein, but I 
seldom was mistaken in determining whether it 
was four-footed, feathered, or scaly. 

The other day I saw the last survivors of poor 
Frank Buckland’s happy family. These consist 
of “Tiny the Second,” a pretty, intelligent 
monkey, and a grey parrot, a well-known figure 
in Albany Street for many years past. Tiny 
when she first came into residence was in a very 
sickly condition. Her life, in fact, was considered 
not to be worth a day’s purchase. She was 
wretchedly weak, had a bad cough, and showed 
every sign of being inflicted with the many com- 
plications surrounding consumption in an ad- 
vanced stage—a disease from which monkeys in 
this country suffer very severely. However, under 
the skilful nursing of Mrs. Buckland, she was 
carried through, and eventually restored to good 
health. Many were the sick and apparently dying 
monkeys which were saved from untimely deaths 
in Albany Street. I have seen several of them 
under hospital treatment, and interesting it was 
to note the system adopted to restore the patient’s 
health. Absolute quiet was rigorously enforced. 
They were kept in a warm room of equal tem- 
perature, judiciously fed, and supplied with a 
certain quantity of port wine or brandy. 
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Tiny at the time of her master’s death, which 
occurred just over five years ago, had the advan 
tage of the society of two other monkeys, 
“* Margate Jack” and “ Jamrach.” She lost their 
companionship, however, shortly afterwards. 
They died within a few days of each other, from 
grief, it is supposed, at the loss of their master. 

Tiny is now left alone with the grey parrot, 
who, to tell the truth, was never a favourite with 
any of the monkeys; quarrels, indeed, between 
them were of constant occurrence. Monkeys on 
their first arrival at Albany Street were accustomed 
to treat Poliy with contempt, and to take liberties 
with her. They soon found, however, to their 
cost, that she could give a very nasty bite, and 
once they had tasted a nip from her beak they 
afterwards gave her a wide berth. When, indeed, 
perchance they caught her napping, and could 
get at her unawares, they were ready enough to 
have a pull at her tail; and if it happened there 
was any food in her cage, they would make a raid 
on it first, and then go at her tail. Tiny paid the 
poor bird a nasty trick the other day. Their cages 
were placed one above the other, the parrot’s on 
the top. She had lately developed a new tail, the 
red feathers of which she was evidently vastly 
proud of. Unfortunately, however, she one day 
incautiously allowed her new appendage to hang 
outside the cage, just over Tiny’s. The tempta- 
tion was too great. In one moment the spiteful, 
mischievous little creature seized the tail of the 
poor bird, dragged the feathers out, and quickiy 
tore them to pieces in her own cage. Poll was in 
a great state for a long time—disconsolate for the 
loss of her fine plumage. When she gets her 
chance of revenge I think Tiny will have a bad 
time of it. 

Monkeys are greedy omnivorous feeders—at 
least, the Albany Street ones were. Thieves by 
nature, too, they went to all sorts of queer devices 
to pilfer food. Indeed, they appeared to enjoy 
food much more when it is thieved than when it 
is given to them. A curious instance of this 
occurred quite lately with Tiny. She was not 
well, and refused the most tempting food that was 
placed in her cage. Her mistress, well up in the 
ways of monkeys, struck upon a clever device, 
which proved most successful. She placed the 
food outside the cage, as if it was intended for the 
parrot. When no one was looking, Tiny stretched 
her claw out, drew the food into the cage, and 
devoured it with apparent relish. For many days 
this was the only way she could be induced to 
take anything. As to the things monkeys will 
eat, the question is, What will they mofeat? I 
have seen them feeding on the paste kept for fix- 
ing newspaper cuttings in a book. They are very 
partial to gum, and at times may be seen munching 
the coals stolen from the firegrate. In fact, | 
believe, like the elephant, the monkey’s stomach 
is such that it can accommodate itself to any- 
thing. 

It was amusing to watch the monkeys when 
they were let loose, and when the master was 
taking his breakfast or lunch. ‘They watched from 
some point of vantage, and if he turned away from 
the table for a moment, or even looked away, 
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down they would jump, seize what they considered 
the most tempting bits, tumbling over the wine, 
milk, etc., and then make off to the top of the 
bookcase where no one could get at them, and 
where they could enjoy their food in comfort. 
The poor master has often said to me when 
visiting him in the mornings, 

‘“‘T have had no breakfast ;” and when I asked 
him “ Why not ?” he would answer with a merry 
laugh, “The monkcys took it all.” 


| 


Tiny, I am sorry to say, is now showing signs 
of increasing age. She is not the merry, mis- 
chievous littke monkey she was some years ago. 
However, she is in the best of hands, and every 
comfort will be provided for her in her declining 
days. She was lately presented by a kind friend 
and admirer with a pretty washing-cup and basin, 
and a large packet of sweets, of which she is very 
fond. 

HENRY FFENNELL. 





LONDON BACHELORS AND THEIR MODE OF LIVING, 


BY A LONDCN BACHELOR 


\W* have spoken of lodgings, but the gre- 
garious tastes of many bachelors make 

them shun lodgings and fly to the shelter 
of boarding-houses. ‘There is no difficulty about 
finding an open door; the advertising columns of 
every morning paper contain tempting offers 
of board and residence: “high class,” *‘ superior,” 
and “‘ very superior.” It is true that the promise 
is not always fulfilled of excellent cookery, good 
attendance, elegantly-furnished rooms, and every- 
thing homelike, but we must make allowance in 
advertisements for flights of fancy. Even the 
answers the bachelor gets to his applications for 
the ‘‘ moderate tariff” not unfrequently throw a 
damper on his expectations, the illfolded and 
shabby note-paper foreshadowing slovenly manage- 
ment and dismal-looking apartments. 

The interesting feature in boarding-houses is 
the society, and when a single man forms one of 
say twelve to twenty people meeting regularly 
round the same table, he must be unobserving 
indeed if the harvest of his quiet eye fails to 
provide him with both instruction and amuse- 
ment. Naturally, in a good house some care is 
taken as to who are admitted as inmates, refer- 
ences being both given and required. It often 
happens that connections of the Upper Ten— 
distant, it may be, and sometimes with just enough 
to vegetate upon—drift into this kind of life, and 
boarders of humbler relationships enjoy the 
satisfaction of having Lord This and Lady That 
brought out for their edification every day at 
dinner. ; ; 

At a boarding-house gossip is not forbidden, 
and there almost always is a lady brimful of 
scandal just as there is the indispensable man 
who tells funny stories about living characters, 
and takes them from books two or three centuries 
old. Neither isthere any prohibition of flirtation. 
This makes boarding dangerous for bachelors, 
tempting them to run their necks into the matri- 
monial noose and so put a finishing stroke to 
their freedom. 

The cost of boarding varies, as one might 
expect, according to the standing of the house 
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OF LONG STANDING. 


and the nature of the accommodation. As in the 
case of lodgings, the bachelor who wants things 
good musi not grumble about paying for them. 
The cheap and expensive regions_for board 
and residence correspond pretty much to the 
cheap and expensive districts for lodgings which 
we gave in our last article. An example or two, 
however, may be useful. In the neighbourhood 
of Portland Place the terms in a well-frequented 


boarding-house are from two to three and a half 


guineas, according to rooms. In South Kensing- 
ton one can be very comfortably placed for about 
two guineas a week. Near Lancaster Gate we 
have a house in view where board and residence 
costs thirty shillings to two guineas a week, 
according to the position of the bedroom. This 
is for full board; for partial board on the same 
scale as at the last mentioned house, twenty-five 
to thirty-five shillings would be a fair charge. 

Full board may be taken as including breakfast, 
lunch, afternoon tea, dinner, and tea and coffee. 
Wine is not included, and the bachelor who drinks 
wine must provide his own bottle. Extra charges 
are usually made for fires in bedrooms, meals in 
bedrooms, lights, and baths. The bachelor, too, 
pays extra when he takes a friend home to dine, 
but this will seldom happen, for London presents 
endless facilities for doing what is courteous to 
one’s friends without asking them to dinner at a 
boarding-house where they know nobody, and care 
for nobody either. 

For those who are indisposed to mix at all times 
with the rest of the boarding-house company, the 
only way is to take a private sitting-room, but that 
means a considerable additional expense. A 
guinea a week is not an uncommon figure. 

An objection to some boarding-houses is that 
they are conducted on penurious principles, and 
that their tables are so economically provided that 
one never gets enough to eat. Not only is there 
ascant supply, but the landlady grudges, or seems 
to grudge, every mouthful, and her terrible eye 
foilows you as you dip into the marmalade-jar or 
help yourself to butter. A boarder may feel 
bound to eat as much as possible to get the worth 
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of his money, but it is hard to do that in some 
houses. 

This is an objection, however, that applies more 
to small establishments than large. When there 
are a dozen or more at table the effect of the 
terrible eye is distributed. Besides, wise land- 
ladies know very well that pinching is the worst 
possible policy, and that, even if every boarder 
were a glutton, and ate till he could eat no more, 
there would still be a good profit over. 

Boarding-house life is not to be recommended 
to people who are anxious to study, and on that 
account it is hardly the sort of existence for 
young bachelors. It may be taken as the first 
duty of every man, and especially of every young 
man, to improve himself, and he ought to go 
where he is likely to meet with as few hindrances 
as possible. A boarding-house is well enough 
for people who want to do nothing, for every one 
there encourages his neighbour to _ idleness. 
Serious work can seldom be pursued, and even 
steady reading is often interrupted by requests 
that, rather than appear unsocial, make one lay 
the book aside. There are few things more un- 
satisfactory than to spend time with other people, 
and, looking back, find that one has gained nothing. 

The attractions of a boarding-house, however, 
are considerable to bachelors who do not care and 
are not cut out for being alone, and who would fly 
from exnu?, “the awful yawn that sleep cannot 
abate.” The boarding-house forms also a good 
school for foreigners who wish to study the lan- 
guage and get some insight into English cha- 
racter. Englishmen also who wish to study 
French or German might do worse than board 
for a time in a foreign family, and there are many 
foreign families in London who lay themselves 
out for taking boarders. . 

Many bachelors board in private families, and 
when one can fall in with pleasant people it is a 
good sort of arrangement. The expense may be 
estimated at from thirty shillings a week upwards. 
For two guineas a week very passable accommo- 
dation is to be had in suburban districts. 

It is curious to contrast present prices with 
those of last century. When Fuseli, the eminent 
artist, came to London about 1764, we find that he 
“decently lodged and fed” in a respectable 
family at Hampstead for three shillings a day. 
“‘He might,” says one of his friends, “live a little 
cheaper, but then he must have been lodged in 
some garret where nobody would have found his 
way, and must have been thrown into alehouses 
and eating-houses with company every way un- 
suitable, or indeed insupportable to a stranger of 
any taste, especially as the common people are of 
late so brutalised.” 

The cost of lodging has gone up as well as that 
of boarding. When Swift was in London in the 
autumn of 1710 he wrote to Stella, “I lodge in 
Bury Street, St. James’s. ... I have the first floor 
—a dining-room and bed-chamber—at eight shil- 
lings a week; plaguy deep, but I spend nothing 
for eating, never go to a tavern, and very seldom 
in a coach; yet, after all, it will be expensive.” 
Swift’s “‘ plaguy deep” would now be considerably 
deeper. ; 
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Boarding-houses on a large scale are maintained 
by several of the largest warehousemen and shop- 
keeping firms in the metropolis. When properly 
conducted these are without doubt a great boon 
to the young unmarried men for whose benefit 
they are established. They have their weak side, 
however; life in them is apt to become mono- 
tonous, and they can hardly be said to be favour- 
able to the growth of individuality. Certainly 
some of them are not adapted for those with whom 
regularity is not a strong point, and who object to 
be marched in and out, upstairs and downstairs, 
by the sound of a bell. 

At some hotels bachelors are boarded by con- 
tract. By this plan they have the excitement of a 
constant succession of new faces, and the feeling 
of being always on a journey without ever going 
from home. Those who can afford it might enjoy 
a novel experience by trying it for six months. 

Another way of living with well-to-do bachelors 
is to share an establishment with some one who 
has a larger house than he needs, and a staff of 
servants, perhaps, that he finds a difficulty in 
keeping employed. Advertisements of this class 
are frequently met with, and it is surprising what 
luxurious accommodation a bachelor now and then 
has the offer of at a very moderate figure. At the 
same time it must be confessed that we have found 
the pretensions of some owners so exalted that it 
has been difficult to keep from laughing in their 
faces. The partnership arrangement works well 
or ill, according to the character and disposition 
of the parties. It does best of all where money 
is no great object on either side. 

But when a bachelor is of a bold spirit he 
begins after a short experience of living in other 
people’s houses and using other people’s furniture 
to think of furnishing for himself. He may pro- 
to establish himself in chambers, or, if 
possessed of sufficient means, may aspire to the 
occupation of a flat. This is a serious moment 
in a bachelor’s career, but if he is wise he will 
take the step. A start in rooms really one’s own 
may be made for a comparatively small sum, if a 
young man has the common sense to be content 
with a quiet beginning, and when the first cost is 
over living will be found a great deal cheaper, 
not to say more important and independent, than 
in either lodging or boarding-houses. 

In furnishing for himself, it must be confessed 
the bachelor is often fantastic and impracticable, 
and, for his contempt for the necessary and his 
glorification of the superfluous, he brings down 
on himself the scorn of his lady friends. The 
best plan is to take the advice of the ladies before- 
hand rather than their criticisms afterwards. If 
the bachelor has no lady friends at command, let 
him hear what a brother bachelor has to say who 
has trod the perilous path before him, and if he 
has no such friend, we counsel him to sit down 
and have a “ big think,” and not go and buy hap- 
hazard or at the dictation of furniture dealers. 

The most celebrated chambers in London are 
those in connection with the Inns of Court, 
accommodation of special interest to the pro- 
fessional bachelor. In entering them, furnishing 
on one’s account is frequently unnecessary, the 
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furniture being taken over at a valuation from the 
previous occupant. 

There is not now so much originality connected 
with life in these legal haunts as there used to be, 
the tendency of the present times being to reduce 
things to a dead level of monotony. But it still 
furnishes several interesting peculiarities. 

It is a lonely life compared with that of lodg- 
ings or boarding-houses, but the solitude has its 
compensating features. When the well-known 
diarist, Henry Crabb Robinson, slept in his youth 
for the first time in chambers in the ‘Temple, he 
wrote down as his experience, “I felt a little 
uncomfortable at the reflection of my solitude, 
but also some satisfaction at the thought that I 
was at least independent and at home.” And 
when many years afterwards he left chambers to 
go to live in apartments in Russell Square he 
mentions that people had often said to him, 
** How uncomfortable you must be living in this 
way alone.” ‘ But the fact is,” he remarks, “ I 
have never been uncomfortable, but have enjoyed 
myself ;” and the same may be said by most men 
who have tried this kind of life. 

About the cost of chambers: a comfortable 
set can be had in the Temple for a little over 
thirty-five pounds a-year, if a bachelor intends to 
live alone. Should he want chambers that he can 
share with a friend he must pay ten to fifteen 
pounds more. ‘The cheaper sets of chambers can 
be furnished very well for fifty pounds, the dearer 
for about sixty. 

It may as well be mentioned that rooms in old 
buildings, however interesting because of their 
traditions of scholarship, learning, and wit, are 
not always in the best possible repair. We saw a 
set of chambers the other day in one of the Inns 
of Court, rented at forty pounds a year, with a 


floor resembling nothing so much as the waves of 


the sea. 

In chambers the bachelor’s household concerns 
are regulated by the laundress, as she is called, a 
sort of superior charwoman, who has her home in 
the neighbourhood, and moves in and out at 
regular intervals. She is a familiar character to 
readers of fiction, in which she is generally held 
up to view as old, dirty, short-tempered, obstinate, 
and with a decided weakness for the bottle. The 
truth, however, is that there are many good 
laundresses, whilst the very bad ones are quite 
exceptional. The best age for a laundress is said 
to be about forty-five; the old are usually too 
peevish, and the young too frolicsome. 

It is the duty of the laundress to come in the 
morning early to dust the rooms, light the fires, 
and lay breakfast. Then she comes again about 
midday to clear away the breakfast things and 
make the bed, and in the evening she drops in to 
see that everything is snug for the night. For 
this she is paid from five to eight shillings a 
week. 

Convenient chambers can be had in many parts 
of the metropolis outside the Inns of Court, and 
at rents of from thirty pounds upwards. A col- 
lection of well-to-do bachelors’ chambers of his- 
torical interest is met with in the Albany, 
Piccadilly, established in 1804, and let to 


bachelors or widowers under restrictions forbid- 
ding them carrying on a trade or profession on 
the premises. ‘‘ The Albany,” says Mr. Dickens 
“is a collection of queer houses iet as chambers 
At present it has but little significance, but when 
George Iv was old and when Queen Victoria was 
young, the ‘bachelor of the Albany’ was 
recognised variety of the ‘man about town.’ 
Many literary celebrities have lived in the Albany, 
and in the days when the uncomfortable fashion 
of early breakfast parties obtained—when Sydney 
Smith jested and when Rogers prosed—the old 
houses were a favourite resort of the wits and 
beaux of the time. The names of ‘Monk’ 
Lewis, Macaulay, Bulwer, and Byron are in- 
separably connected with these chambers.” To 
these may be added George Canning, Sir John C. 
Hobhouse, and Lord Brougham. 

West End residential chambers and flats, which 
are but a development of chambers, as a rule art 
only suited for bachelors with well-lined purses. 
In the neighbourhood of St. James’s a suite of 
rooms—sitting-room, bedroom, and bath-room— 
on the first-floor may cost as much as two hun- 
dred and twenty-five pounds a year, attendance 
included. 

By way of contrast to these expensive apart- 
ments, it has sometimes occurred to us that a 
young bachelor with not too much to come and 
go upon might establish himself in a very inde- 
pendent way by taking rooms in one of the model 
lodging-houses which have been erected in several 
localities of the metropolis. He might secur 
very nice rooms in a well-kept model lodging- 
house for eight shillings a week, and to furnish 
them would cost only thirty or forty pounds 
Some of his neighbours would be willing to give 
all the attendance he would require for three 
shillings a week or so, and the total cost would be 
less than that of shabby-genteel lodgings, not to 
speak of the immense advantage of having a plac: 
really belonging to oneself. 

When comfortably settled in chambers or else- 
where, the bachelor who can afford it naturally 


thinks of acquiring by purchase the freedom of 


Clubland. Bachelors, above all other people, are 
gainers by the club system, which brings within 
their reach a great deal of ease and even of luxury 
which would otherwise be unknown. 

The case for clubs has been stated by no one 


better than by Thomas Walker, the genial author of 


the “Original.” ‘‘ The facilities of life,” he says, 
““have been wonderfully increased by them, whilst 
the expense has been greatly diminished. Fora 
few pounds a year advantages are to be enjoyed 
which no fortunes, except the most ample, can 
procure. 

He then instances his own club, the Atheneum, 
where, he says, “‘ For six guineas a year”—it is eight 
guineas now, and admission is anything but an 
easy matter either—*‘ every member has the com- 
mand of an excellent library, with maps; of the daily 
papers, London and foreign, the principal periodi- 
cals, and every material for writing, with attend 
ance for whatever is wanted. The building is a 
sort of palace, and is kept with the same exact- 
ness and comfort as a private dwelling. Every 
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member is a master without the troubles of a 
master. He can come when he pleases, and stay 
away as long as he pleases, without anything 
going wrong. He has the command of regular 
servants without having to pay or to manage 
them. He can have whatever meal or refresh- 
ments he wants at all hours, and served up with 
the cleanness and comfort of his own house. He 
orders just what he pleases, having no interest to 
think of but his own. In short, it is impossible 
to suppose a greater degree of liberty in living.” 

Ladies, unfortunately, have seldom a good word 
to say for clubs, holding them to be more or less 
antagonistic to early marriages. Mr. Walker, 
however, asserts that their objections are not based 
upon reason, and points out that the ultimate 
tendency of clubs is to encourage marriage by 
creating habits in accordance with those of the 
married state. 

‘‘In opposition,” he adds, ‘‘to the ladies’ 
objections to clubs I would suggest . . . that 
they are a preparation and not a substitute for 
domestic life. Compared with the previous 
system of living, clubs induce habits of economy, 
temperance, refinement, regularity, and good 
order; and as men are in general not content 
with their condition as long as it can be improved, 
it is a natural step from the comforts of a club to 
those of matrimony,and . . . there cannot 
be better security for the good behaviour of a 


LIFE IN THE 
()* the zoth day of December, 188-, I stood in 


the office of D. and Co., lumber merchants, 
Stillwater, Minnesota, U.S., looking for 
work in pine woods of Northern Wisconsin. I 
asked Mr. D. if he were in want of men; he re- 
plied in the affirmative, asking at the same time 
what sort of work 1 could do, and the amount of 
wages per month that I asked. I was forced to 
reply that I was a green hand and knew nothing 
about the work at all, but was willing to do any- 
thing I could and make myself useful. Upon 
this he gave me a letter to one of his camp fore- 
men at a place called Phipps (right in the centre 
of the great pine woods of North Wisconsin), 120 
miles north, on the line of the N. W. R. R., also 
a free railway fare. Next morning I boarded the 
train, and was soon speeding on my way to the 
lumber camp. I did not feel very cheerful at the 
prospect of spending four or five months amongst 
a rough set of men, but it was that or starvation. 
As I did not relish the latter, I made up my mind 
to face it out at any cost. 
It was a long and weary ride, taking cleven 
hours to get over the 120 miles, part of the road 
being only just completed, and I was heartily glad 





* This paper, which reached us just too late for earlier insertion, will 
be read with the greater interest as a practical illustration of the life 


described in the paper on “(hu Timber and Our Trees,” p. 257. 
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husband than that he shovld have been trained in 
one of these institutions. When ladies suppose 
that the luxuries and comforts of a club are likely 
to make men discontented with the enjoyments 
of domestic life, 1 think they wrong themselves. 
One of the chief attractions of a club is that it 
offers an imitation of the comforts of home, but 
only an imitation, and one which will never 
supersede the reality.” 

The subscription to a good club—literary, 
artistic, political, scientific, or social—may be set 
down as from six to ten guineas a year, with an 
entrance fee of twenty to forty guineas, but com- 
fortable club accommodation may be had for 
considerably less than that. In the case of two 
large clubs recently started with every prospect, 
apparently, of permanent success, the annual 
subscription is only four pounds and five pounds 
respectively, with an entrance fee of six pounds 
in the former instance and five pounds in the 
latter. 

The old and well-established clubs are rather 
exclusive, and election into them is a slow and 
uncertain process. But if a bachelor can gain 
admittance into one of them he is well to wait 
patiently. Many of the new clubs started by 
speculators or ‘‘ clubmongers” are to be avoided ; 
they begin with a flourish, but ‘‘after a few 
months’ growth, with their promoters or pro- 
prietors they shrivel up and are no more.” 


BACKWOODS OF WISCONSIN.* 


to hear the conductor call out that the next station 
would be Phipps. 

In a few minutes we drew up at the depét, and 
I got out, feeling very tired and hungry. Directly 
at the back of the depdt stood the hotel, or what 
went by that name, two long, low log-houses, one 
where the proprietor lived and served the meals, 
the other the sleeping apartment for his guests. I 
walked over to the dining-room to see if I could 
get some supper, and was told that it would be 
ready in a few minutes, so I sat down by the log 
fire and soon felt more cheerful. 

Supper consisted of good strong coffee, soda 
biscuits, syrup made out of sugar, very strong 
butter (one of the guests remarked, ‘‘ It would 
soon be strong enough to walk’), and very greasy- 
looking bacon; but when a man is hungry he 
does not wait to consider much the quality of the 
grub, and as there was plenty of it we had soon 
appeased our hunger, and felt just as satisfied as 
if we had supped at Delmonico’s. 

After a while we repaired to the sleeping-room, 
which consisted of a series of rough wooden 
bunks, two tiers high, with very dirty-looking grey 
blankets and straw mattresses. It would have been 
difficult to tell how many persons had slept there 
before, but the warmth from the large log stove 
made it comfortable. I did not take much time 
to consider whether the blankets had other in- 
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habitants or not, but turned in as soon as I could 
and was fast asleep in a few minutes. Next 
morning by 6 o’clock I was up, got breakfast, 
and found out that the camp I was bound for was 
situated four miles up the railroad track, and 
two miles to the right in the woods. So I started 
out, together with another man who was going 
to the same place. It was a very cold morning, 
being about 20° below zero, and we had to keep 
ourselves moving pretty briskly to keep warm. 
Every now and again the pine-trees would crack 
like the report of a pistol, and we could hear the 
rap, rap, rap of the woodpecker, which seemed to 
be close to us, instead of fifty or sixty feet away 
up some huge pine-tree. We soon reached camp, 
and found that it consisted of three large log 
houses, built after the usual style, logs notched 
out at each end and placed one over another, the 
crevices being filled in with sticky clay to make 
all good and tight. 

Inquiring for the foreman, I was told he was in 
the boss’s shanty, so I made my way to that part 
of the camp and presented my letter from Mr. D. 
He told me it was all right and to go to the men’s 
house; he would soon come to select a bunk for 
me to sleep in. 

As it was Sunday all the men were at home, and 
it was a queer sight that presented itself to me as 
I opened the door; a long narrow room, large 
enough to accommodate seventy or eighty men, 
with bunks arranged on each side, tier above tier. 
Tables were placed down the whole length, and 
an enormous log-stove, capable of holding a stick 
seven or eight feet long, stood at the farther end. 

Men attired in every description of clothing, as 
various in hue as the chameleon, were seated, 
some at the tables, others on the edges of their 
bunks, either reading or playing cards. The air 
of the room was thick with tobacco smoke. The 
universal attire of a backwoodsman isa red woollen 
cap, likea yachting cap, long enough to draw over 
the ears, blue and red Mackinan shirts (Mackinan 
is thick woollen stuff, very warm), blue pants of the 
same, long socks of various colours as high as the 
knees, and leather moccasins. 

Our entrance did not create much disturbance. 
One of the men asked us to come in and make 
ourselves at home, which we did with as much 
grace as possible, trying at the same time not to 
appear as green as I am sure we looked. I may 
mention that my companion was a green hand 
also. 

The foreman came in some time after and 
selected a bunk for me to share with a young 
fellow about my own age. 

Cook announced dinner at twelve o'clock. I 
followed the men to the “‘ grub shanty,” as it was 
called ; here tables were spread with tin plates and 
cups, and looked clean and nice. ‘The waiters, or 
*‘ cookies,” stood ready to serve out the coffee and 
help the men to the meat and potatoes as they 
were wanted. 

After dinner the foreman called my companion 
and myself, giving us each a double-headed axe— 
that is, an axe with two cutting edges—and told 
us to sharpen them, ready to take to work in the 
morning. I set about to sharpen mine as well as 


I could, but did not make much of a job of it, 
being the first time I had tried my hand at the 
work. 

Supper-time came round at last, and not long 
after most of us were in bed and fast asleep. Be- 
fore I got into bed one of the men admired my 
warm socks and asked me what I would sell 
them for. I told him that I did not wish to 
part with them. He said, ‘“‘ Never mind, I 
shall have them before long.” Any way, I re- 
marked, he would have to prove himself a better 
man than myself if he did. I am sorry to say theft 
is a bad trait of the backwoodsmen, they have 
little idea of ‘‘meum and tuum.” As long as they 
are comfortably clad they care very little whether 
their fellow-workmen are freezing or not, and will 
steal anything they can get hold of; men go to 
bed, and awake to find their socks, boots, etc., 
missing; it is ten to one if they recover them, the 
only way to keep even is to do the same. 

The musical voice of “‘ cookie” awoke me out 
of a sound sleep at 4 a.m. next morning. Ina 
few minutes I was dressed and ready for break- 
fast, which was served at 5 sharp. The team- 
sters had been up some time, had their stock 
fed and hitched up ready for a start. After 
breakfast I followed the foreman (or boss, as he 
is called) into the woods, where they were cutting 
up logs, some two miles from the camp, and was 
put to work with other men “ swamping,” that is, 
cutting down the undergrowth so that the logs 
when felled can be easily hauled out to the road- 
side. Iam afraid I cut a very sorry figure using 
my axe; I could only do my best, and hope in 
time that I would make a reasonably good 
chopper. Close by us were the sawyers, cutting 
down the trees with long cross-cut saws; this way 
is almost universal now, as it is much quicker than 
the old plan of chopping them down. Every now 
and then we would hear the warning cry of one 
of the men to look out for the tree as it fell, 
and presently it would come crashing through 
the adjoining trees, carrying everything before it. 
Then the choppers would set to work to clear it 
of all its branches and cut it into lengths ready to 
be hauled to the skid-ways. ‘“‘ Skids” are logs 
piled to form a sort of slanting roadway, just high 
enough, so that the logs can be rolled up and put 
on to the sleds to be carted to the riverside, where 
they are piled up ready to be floated down stream 
as soon as the ice breaks up. Most of the teaming 
is done by oxen. It requires an expert cattle-man 
to haul out the logs from the woods to the road 
side; after this it is not so difficult, the main roads 
being good as a rule. 

Diverging from my story, I may mention that 
as soon as the camp is selected in the summer the 
log houses are first put up and then the main 
roads are made. Where the ground is swampy, 
logs and boughs are thrown in filled up with 
earth, etc. When snow comes they are good for 
sledging. I do not think that anything sounds 
more pleasant than to hear the cheery voice of 
the teamster as he urges his oxen, and the con- 
tinual clip, clip of the axe away back in the woods. 

Every now and then we could hear the hearty 
laugh of the men at some joke one of them had 
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perpetrated. At 1 o’clock we had dinner brought 
out to us, and at 6 p.m. we all started for the 
camp. Thus ended my first day in the woods. 
Some days after I heard one of the men talking 
about the wanagan ; it puzzled me to think what 
it could be. I soon found that it is the name 
for the store-room where socks, mitts, etc., are 
sold to the workers. I paid frequent visits to the 
wanagan before I left the woods. What with 
working all day from daylight to dark and amusing 
ourselves in the evenings as best we could, the 
time passed away quickly; spring was upon us 
before we could realise that we had been in camp 
nearly four months. 

Three million feet of logs had been piled up 
on the edge of the stream, and soon would be 
floating down to the boom at Stillwater. 

The boom is a place in the river where all the 
logs of different firms are gathered together. Each 
firm gets its own as they come down; all logs are 
marked: with a brand before leaving camp, so 
there is no confusion. The boom is managed by 
a Boom Company, who do all the sorting of the 
logs and charge so much to each firm. Floating 
the logs down stream from camp to boom is quite 
an art. .Not every man can become an expert 
‘** driver,’ as he is called; he has to stand on the 
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logs and keep all moving down stream, clear of the 
banks and other obstacles that may be in the way ; 
he carries what is called a “ pevy,” a long stick 
with a sharp iron point at the end, which enables 
him to keep his balance on the slippery logs and 
also helps to push them along, Many are the duck- 
ings he gets before he reaches home ; few men can 
stand it more than three or four seasons. They are 
paid very high wages for this work. Sometimes a jam 
occurs, the legs pile up one atop of the other and 
stop all progress down stream; then comes the 
dangerous part of the work, as the men have to 
go out to the front end of the logs where they are 
jammed and clear them. Many a good man has 
lost his life attempting to loosen a log-jam; if 
he slips and gets between the logs there is no 
hope for him, as either he is jammed to death or 
drowned under them. 

Thousands of men are employed every winter 
logging in the woods of North Wisconsin and in 
summer in the mills, but as a rule the woodsman is 
a reckless sort of fellow, spending his money a 


good deal more easily than he makes it. They 
are good-hearted, but very rough. I was not 


sorry to get away from them and go back to 
civilisation. I do not think I shall ever try the 
woods again for a living. H. K. 


-y = 2 
Look on the Sunny Side, 
Look on the sunny side! Brother, believe me, 
No cloud is so vast but the sunshine appears, 
And half the forebodings that constantly grieve thee 


Are phantoms, fast-fading, and born of thy fears. 


Look on the sunny side! Often in terror 
We fix on some shadow our awe-stricken eyes, 
And fancy (while courage had shown us the error) 
A trial or danger is double its size. 
Look on the sunny side! Grief, growing vapid, 
Will give for all honest exertion distaste ; 
Work calls for our doing, and life is so rapid, 
We have not much time in repining to waste. 
Look on the sunny side! Thereby receiving 
New strength for the jou:ney through sorrow’s domain ; 
Turn from the darkness, tis ever deceiving, 
And yonder the daylight awaits thee again. 


SYDNEY GREY. 











SUMMER RAMBLES 





BY GORDON 


CHAPTER V.—EDINBURGH—THE FISHER FOLKS oO” Mt 


‘* Edina! Scotia’s darling seat! 

All hail the palaces and towers, 
Where once beneath a monarch’s feet 
Sat legislation’s sov’reign powers. 

From marking wildly-scattered flowers, 
As on the banks of Ayr I strayed, 
And singing, lone, the lingering hours 
I shelter in thy honoured shade.” 


‘XO sang Burns. And here lies the Wanderer 
snugly at anchor within the grounds of that 
great seminary, the High School of Edin- 





burgh. This by the courtesy of the mathematical 
teacher and kindness of the old janitor, Mr. 
Rollo. She is safe for the midday halt, and I can 


go shopping and visiting with an easy mind. 
Sight-seeing ? No. Because I have learnt Edin- 
burgh, ‘“‘my own romantic town,” by heart long 
ago. Besides, it is raining to-day, an uncomfort- 
able drizzle, a soaking insinuating Scotch mist. 
But the cathedral of St. Giles I must visit, and 





STADLES, 


SSELBURGH 


IN MY CARAVAN. 


M.D., R-N. 


-THROUGH LINLITHGOW TO FALKIRK—-GIPSY FOLKS. 









“HURRAH, LADS! HURRAH!” 


Iam conducted there by Mr. W. Cham- 


bers. I think he takes a pride in showing 

me the restorations his father effected be- 

fore death called him away. And I marvel 
not at it. 


The day before yesterday, being then lying in 
Musselburgh, in a hospitable tanyard, I accom- 
panied my servants to the capital of Scotland by 
way of giving them a treat. After the castle, I 
took them down to ancient Holyrood, and we 
saw everything there, from the picture gallery to 
Rizzio’s blood-stain on the floor. But I must 
not dwell on what is familiar to every English 
** excursionist.” 

If proof were needed that Midlothian is a 
smart country, it was forthcoming at Corstro- 
phine, a pretty village some miles from Edina. I 
had unlimbered on the side of the road, not in 
any one’s way. Soon after there was a rat-tat-tat- 
tat at my back door—no modest single knock, mind 
you. 

A policeman—tall, wiry, solemn, determined. 

‘Ye maun moove on. Ye canna be allooed to 
obstruct the thoro’fare.” 

I told the fellow, as civilly as I could, to go 
about his business, that my horses should feed and 
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my own dinner be cooked and eaten ere I 
“ mooved on.” 

He departed saying, ‘‘ Ye maun stand the con- 
sekences.” 

I did stand ‘“‘ the consekences,” and dined very 
comfortably indeed, then jogged leisurely on. This 
was the first and last time ever a policeman put an 
uninvited foot on my steps, and I do but mention 
it to show intending caravanists, that a gipsy’s life 
has its drawbacks in the county of Midlothian. 

It is about six miles from Musselburgh to Edin- 
burgh, through Portobello, and one might say 
with truth that the whole road is little else than 
one long street. We had stayed over the Sunday 
in that spacious old tanyard. We were not only 
very comfortable, but quiet inthe extreme. Close 
to the beach where we lay, great waves tumbled 
in from the eastern ocean on sands which I dare 
not call golden. We were in the very centre of 
the fisher population, and a strange, strange race 
of beings they are. Of course I cultivated their 
acquaintance, and by doing so in a kindly, 
friendly way, learned much of their ‘tricks and 
their manners” that was highly interesting. 

The street adjoining my tanyard was quaint in 
the extreme. Clean? Not very outside, but in- 
doors the houses are tidy and wholesome. They 
are not tall houses, and all are of much the same 
appearance outdoors or in. But washing and all 
scullery work is done in the street. Looking 
up Fishergate, you perceive two long rows of tubs, 
buckets, and baskets, with .boxes, and creels, and 
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cats and dogs galore. Being naturally fond of 
fish, cats here must have a high time of it. 

The older dames are—now for a few adjectives 
to qualify these ladies—they are short, squat, 
square, apparently as broad as they are long ; they 
are droll, fresh, fat, and funny, and have right 
good hearts of their own. ‘The most marvellous 
thing is their great partiality for skirts. As a rule 
I believe they wear most of their wardrobes on 
their bodies; but ten to fifteen skirts in summer 
and twenty in winter are not uncommonly worn. 

The children on week days look healthy and 
happy; a dead puppy or a cod’s head makes a 
delightful doll to nurse in the gutter, and any 
amount of fun can be got out of “ partan’s taes 
and tangles.”* 

But these children are always clean and tidy on 
the Sabbath day. 

At the village of Kirkliston, some miles from 
Corstarphine, with its intelligent policeman, I 
stopped for the night in a littke meadow. It was 
a pleasant surprise to find in the clergyman here 
aman from my own University. 

Kirkliston was all in gala next day; flags and 
bands, and games and shows, and the greatest of 
doings. But after an early morning ride to those 
wonderful works where the Forth is being bridged, 
we went on our way, after receiving gifts of fruit 
and peas from the kindly people about. 

Splendid road through a delightful country all 


* Crab’s toes and sea-weed canes. 
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Pretty peeps everywhere, 


the way to Linlithgow. 
the far-off Pentlands 


and blue and beautiful 
looked. 

At Linlithgow even my coachman and valet were 
made to feel that they really were in Scotland 
now, among a race of people whose very religion 
causes them to be kindly to the stranger. 

Through Polmont and on through a charming 
country to Falkirk, celebrated for its great cattle 
tryst. 

‘July z9th. At Linlithgow I visited every place 
of note. Its palace and its palace prison, and its 
quaint and ancient church. Those gloomy prison 
vaults made my frame shiver, and filled my mind 
with awe. ‘*‘ Who enters here leaves hope behind” 
might well have been written on the lintels of those 
gruesome cells. 

There is the remains of a curious old well in 
the palace courtyard. A facsimile of it, when at 
its best, is built in a squareinthetown. Standing 
near it to-day was a white-haired, kindly-visaged 
clergyman, Dr. Ogilvie, with whom I entered into 
conversation. I found he came originally from 
my own shire of Banff, and that he was now 
minister of a church in Falkirk. 

He gave me much information, and it is greatly 
owing to-his kindness that Iam now, as I write, 
so comfortably situated at Falkirk. 

A pleasant old stone-built town it is, with 
homely, hearty, hospitable people. Many a toil- 
worn denizen of cities might do worse than make 
it his home in the summer months. There is 
plenty to see in a quiet way, health in every breeze 
that blows, and a mine of historical wealth to be 
had for merely the digging. The town is cele- 
brated for its great cattle fair, or tryst. 

Away from Falkirk after holding a levée as 
usual, during which a great many pleasant and 
pretty people stepped into the Wanderer. 

The country altogether from Edinburgh to 
Glasgow is so delightful, that I wonder so few 
tourists pass along the road. 

As soon as we leave the last long straggling 
village near Falkirk, with its lovely villas sur- 
rounded by gardens and trees, and get into the 
open country, the scenery becomes very pretty and 
interesting, but on this bright hot day there is a 
hazy mist lying like a veil all over the landscape, 
which may or may not be smoke from the great 
foundries ; but despite this, the hills and vales and 
fertile tree-clad plains are very beautiful to be- 
hold. 

Stone fences (dykes) by the wayside now divide 
the honour of accompanying us on our journey 
with tall hedges snowed over with flowering bram- 
bles, or mingled with the pink and crimson of 
trailing roses. 

What beauty, it might be asked, could a lover 
of nature descry in an old stone fence? Well, 
look at these dykes* we are passing. The mortar 
between the stones is very old, and in every inter- 
stice cling in bunches the bee-haunted_ bluebells. 
The top is covered with green turf, and here grow 
patches of the yellow-flowering fairy-bed straw and 
purple ‘ nodding thistles,” while, every here and 


* A dyke in Scotland means a stone or turf fence. 





there, is quite a sheet of the hardy mauve-petalled 
rest-harrow. 

Four miles from Falkirk we enter the picturesque 
and widely scattered village of Bonny Bridge. 
This little hamlet, which is, or ought to be, a 
health resort, goes sweeping down a lovely glen, 
and across the bridge it goes straggling up the 
hill; the views—go where you like—being en- 
chanting. Then the villas are scattered abou 
everywhere, in the fields and in the woods. No 
gimcrack work about these villas, they are built of 
solid ornamentally-chiselled stone, built to wea- 
ther the storms of centuries. 

By-and-by we rattle up into the village of 
Dennyloanhead. Very long it is, very old and 
quaint, and situated on a hill overlooking a wide 
and fertile valley. The houses are low and squat, 
very different from anything one ever sees in 
England. 

Through the valley yonder the canal goes wir 
pling about, and in and out, on its lazy way t., 
Glasgow, and cool, sweet, and clear the water 
looks. The farther end of the valley itself is 
spanned by a lofty eight-arched bridge, over which 
the trains go noisily rolling. There is probably 
not a more romantic valley than this in all the 
diversified and beautiful route from Edinburgh to 
Glasgow. Tourists should take this hint, and 
health-seekers too. 

Passing through this valley over the canal, 
under the arches and over a stream, the road 
winds up a steep hill, and before very long we 
reach the hamlet of Cumbernauld. 

An unpretentious little place it is, on a rocky 
hilltop and close to a charming glen, but all round 
here the country is richly historical. 

We stable the horses at the comfortable Spurr 
Hotel and bivouac by the roadside. Alittle tent 
is made under the hedge, and here the Rippingille 
cooking range is placed, and cooking proceeded 
with. 

Merry laughing children flock round, and 
kindly-eyed matrons knitting, and Hurricane Bob 
lies down to watch lest any one shall open the 
oven door and run away with the frizzling duck. 
Meanwhile the sun shines brightly from a blue blue 
sky, the woods and hedges and wild flowers do 
one good to behold, and, stretched on the green- 
sward with a pleasant book and white sun um- 
brella, I read and dose and dream till. Foley says, 

‘‘ Dinner’s ail on the table, sir.” 

No want of variety in our wanderings to-day. 
Change of scenery at every turn, and change o1 
faces also. 

On our way from Cumbernauld we meet dozens 
and scores of caravans of all descriptions, for in 
two days’ time there is to be a great fair at 
Falkirk, and these good people are on their way 
thither. 

‘Be thankful,” I say to my coachman, “they 
are not coming in our direction.” 

“You're right, sir,” says John. 

For, reader, however pleasant it may be to wave 
a friendly hand to or exchange a kindly word or 
smile with these “ honest”’ gipsies, it is not so 
nice to form part of a Romany Rye procession. 

Here they come, and there they go, all sorts 
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and shapes and sizes, from the little barrel-shaped 
canvas-covered Scotch affair to the square yellow- 
painted lordly English van. Caravans filled with 
real darkies, basket caravans, shooting-gallery 
caravans, music caravans, merry-go-round cara- 
vans, short caravans, long caravans, tall caravans, 
some decorated with paint and gold, some as 
dingy as smoke itself, and some mere carts 
covered with greasy sacking filled with bairns—a 


CHAPTER VI.—GLASGOW AND GRIEF—THUNDERSTORM A1 
CHRYSTON—EN ROUTE FOR PERTH AND THE GRAM- 
PIANS. 

N Scotland there are far fewer cosy wee inns 
with stabling attached to them than there are 
in England; there is therefore greater diffi- 

culty in finding a comfortable place in which 

to bivouac of a night. In towns there are, of 
course, hotels in abundance; but if we elected to 
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chaotic minglement of naked arms and legs and 
dirty grimy faces—all happy, all smiling, and all 
perspiring. 

Some of these caravans have doors in the sides, 
some doors at front and back; but invariably 
there are either merry saucy children or half- 
dressed females leaning out and enjoying the 
fresh air, and—I hope—the scenery. 

The heat to-day is very great. We are all limp 
and weary except Polly, the parrot, who is in her 
glory, dancing, singing, and shrieking like a 
maniac. 

But matters mend towards evening, and when 
we pause to rest the horses, I dismount and am 
penning these lines by the side of ahedge. A 
rippling stream goes murmuring past at no great 
distance. I could laze and dream here for hours, 
but prudence urges me on, for we are now, vir- 
ually speaking, in an unknown country; our road 
book ended at Edinburgh, so we know not what 
is before us. 

“On the whole, John,” I say, as I reseat myself 
among the rugs, “how do you like to be a 
gipsyr” 

“I’m as happy, sir,” replies my gentle Jehu, “‘as 
a black man in a barrel of treacle ” 


DROVE RESTING. 





make use of these, then farewell peace and quiet, 
and farewell all the romance and charm of a gipsy 
life. 

It was disheartening on arriving at the village of 
Muirhead to find only a little lassie in charge of 
the one inn of the place, and to be told there was 
no stabling to be had. And this village was our 
last hope ’twixt here and Glasgow. But luckily a 
cyclist arrived at the hostelry door. He was 
naturally polite to me, a brother cyclist. 

“Let us ride over to Chryston,” he said; “I 
believe I can get you a place there. 

A spin on the tricycle always freshens me up 
after a long day’s drive, and, though I was sorry 
to leave the poor horses a whole hour on the road, 
I mounted, and off we tooled. Arrived at the 
farm where I now lie, we found that Mr. R—— 
was not at home, he had gone miles away with the 
cart. But no distance is impossible to the cyclist, 
and in twenty minutes we had overtaken him, 
and obtained leave to stable at the farm and draw 
into his field. 

A quiet and delightful meadow it is, quite at the 
back of the little village of Chryston, and on the 
brow of a hill overlooking a great range of valley 
with mountains beyond. 
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The sky to-night is glorious to behold. In the 
east a full round moon is struggling through a sea of 
cumulus clouds. Over yonder the glare of a great 
furnace lights up a quarter of the sky, the flashing 
gleams on the clouds reminding one of tropical 
wild-fire. But the sky is all clear overhead, and 
in the northern horizon over the mountains is the 
Aurora Borealis. Strange that after so hct a day 
we should see those northern lights. 

But here comes Hurricane Bob. 

Bob says, as plainly as you please, “Come, 
master, and give me my dinner.” 

Whether it be on account of the intense heat, 
or that Hurricane Bob is, like a good Mohamme- 
dan, keeping the feast of the Ramadan, I know 
not, but one thing is certain—he eats nothing 
*twixt sunrise and sunset. 


Glasgow: Glasgowand grief. My cousins came 
by train to Chryston this Saturday forenoon, and 
together we all rode (seven miles) into Glasgow in 
the Wanderer. We were very, very happy, but on 
our arrival at my cousins’ house—which I might 
well call home—behold! the copy of a telegram 
containing news I ought to have had a week 
before ! 

My father was dying! 

Then I said he must now be gone. How dread- 
ful the thought, and I not to know. He waiting 
and watching for me, and I never to come! 

Next morning I hurried off to Aberdeen. The 
train goes no farther on Sunday, but I was in time 
to catch the mail gig that starts from near the 
very door of my father’s house, and returns in the 
evening. 

The mail man knew me well, but during all that 
weary sixteen-mile drive, I never had courage to 
ask him how the old man my father was. I dreaded 
the reply. 

Arrived at my destination, I sprang from the 
car and rushed to the house, to find my dear 
father—better. And some days afterwards—thank 
God for all His mercies—I bade him good-bye as 
we sat by the fire. 

* we % % 

No quieter meadow was ever I in, than that at 
Chrysten, so I determined to spend a whole week 
there and write up the arrears of my literary work, 
which had drifted sadly to leeward. Except the 
kindly clergyman of the place, and a few of the 
neighbouring gentry, hardly any one ever came 
near the Wanderer. 

I never tired of the view from the Wanderer’s 
windows, that wondrous valley, with its fertile 
farms and its smiling villas, and the great Campsie 
range of hills beyond. Sometimes those hills were 
covered with a blue haze, which made them seem 
very far away; but on other days, days of warmth 
and sunshine, they stood out clear and close to 
us; we could see the green on their sides and the 
brown heath above it, while to the left the top of 
distant Ben Ledi was often visible. 

It had been a sultry, cloudy day, but the banks 
of cumulus looked very unsettled, rolling and 
tossing about for no apparent reason, for the 
wind was almost mz/. 

Early in the afternoou we, from our elevated 











position, could see the storm brewing—gathering 
and thickening and dzrkening all over Glasgow, 
and to both the north and south-west of us, where 
the sky presented a marvellous sight. 

The thunder had been muttering for hours 
before, but towards 4 p.m. the black clouds 
gathered thick and fast, and trooped speedily 
along over the Campsie Hills. When right 
opposite to us, all of a sudden a squall came down. 
The trees bent before its fury, the caravan rocked 
wildly, and we had barely time to place a pole 
under the lee side before the tempest burst upon 
us in all its fury. 

Everything around us now was all a smother of 
mist. It reminded me of a white squall in the 
Indian Ocean. The rain came down in torrents 
mingled with hail. It rattled loudly on the roof 
and hard and harsh against the panes, but not so 
loud as the pealing thunder. 

The lightning was bright, vivid, incessant. 
The mirrors, the crystal lamps, the coloured glasses 
seemed to scatter the flashes in all directions. It 
was beautiful but dangerous. 

I opened the door to look out, and noticed 
the row of ash-trees near by, sturdy though they 
were, bending like fishing rods before the strength 
of the blast, while the field was covered with 
twiglets and small branches. 

But the squall soon blew over, and the clouds 
rolled by, the thunder ceased or went growling 
away beyond the hills, and presently the sun 
shone out and began to dry the fields. 

By the twelfth day of August—sacred to the 
Scottish sportsman—I had made up my literary 
leeway and got well to windward of editors and 
printers. I was once more happy. 

We were to start on the twelfth of August for 
the north, en route forthe distant capital of the 
Scottish Highlands—Inverness. 

What is more, we were going to make a day of 
it, for my brave little Highland cousin Bella 
(Mrs. McL ) and a not less spirited friend 
‘Mrs. C——) were to go a-gipsying, and journey 
with me from Chryston to Stirling. 

It was all nicely arranged days beforehand. 
We promised ourselves sunshine and music and 
general joy, with much conversation about the 
dear old days of long ago. And we were to have 
a dinner a/ fresco on the greensward after the 
manner of your true Romany Rye. 

Alas! for our hopes of happiness. The rain 
began at early morn. And such rain! I never 
wish to see the like again. The sky reminded me 
of some of Doré’s pictures of the flood. 

During one vivid blink of sunshine the down- 
pour of rain looked like glass rods, so thick and 
strong was it. 

In less than two hours the beautiful meadow 
that erst was so hard and firm was a veritable 
slough of despond. This was misfortune No. 1. 
Misfortune No. 2 lay in the fact that the *busman 
did not meet the train which the ladies were 
coming by, so for two long Scotch miles they 
had to paddle on as best they could through 
pelting rain and blackest mud. Nor had they 
come empty-handed, for between them they 
carried a large parrot-cage, a parcel, and a pie. 
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It was a pie of huge dimensions, of varied 
contents, and of curious workmanship—nay, but 
curious workwomanship—for had not my cousin 
designed it, and built it, and furnished it with her 
own fair fingers? It was a genuine, palpable, 
edible proof of feminine forethought. 

Not, however, all the rain that ever fell, or all 
the wind that ever blew, could damp the courage 
of my cousin. Against all odds they came up 
smiling, the Highland lass and her English friend 
—the thistle and the rose. 

But the rain got worse ; it came down in bucket- 
fuls, in torrents, in whole water. It was a spate. 

Then came misfortune No. 3, for the wheels of 
the Wanderer began to sink deep in the miry 
meadow. We must draw on to the road forth- 
with, so Cornflower and Peablossom were got out 
and put to. 

But, woe is me! they could not start or move 
her. They plunged and pawed, and pawed and 
plunged in vain—the Wanderer refused to budge. 

“I’ve a horse,” said Mr. R——, quietly, ‘ that 
I think could move a church, sir.” 

‘*Happy thought!” I said; ‘let us put him on 
as a tracer.” 

The horse was brought out. I have seldom 
seen a bigger. He loomed in the rain like a 
mountain, and appeared fo be about nineteen hands 
high, more or less. 

The traces were attached to buckles in 
long breeching. Then we attempted to start. 

It might now have been all right had the trio 
pulled together, but this was no part of Pea- 
blossom’s or Cornflower’s intention. 

They seemed to address that tall horse thus: 
* Now, old hoss, we’ve had a good try and failed, 
see what you can do.” 

So instead of pulling they hung back. 

I am bound to say, however, that the tall horse 
did his very best. First he gave one wild pull, 
then a second, then a third and a wilder one, and 
at that moment everything gave way, and the 
horse coolly walked off with the trace chains. 

It was very provoking, all hopes of enjoyment 
fled. Hardly could the strawberries and cream 
that Mrs. R brought console us. Here we 
were stuck in a meadow on the glorious twelfth, 
of all days, in a slough of despond, in a deluge of 
rain. and with our harness smashed. 

No use lamenting, however. I sent my servant 
off to Glasgow to get repairs done at once, and 
obtain hydraulic assistance for the semi-wrecked 
Wanderer. 

About noon there came round a kindly Farmer 
Jackson. 

** Men can do it,” he said, after eyeing us for a 
bit. ‘‘ There’s nothing like men.” 

I had sent the ladies into the farmhouse for 
warmth, and was in the saloon by myself, when 
suddenly the caravan gave herself a shake and 
began to move forward 

in some surprise I opened the door and looked 
out. Why, surely all the manhood of Chryston 
was around us, clustering round the wheels, lining 
the sides, pushing behind and pulling the pole. 
With a hip! ho! and away we go! 


our 





** Hurrah, lads, hurrah!” 
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** Bravo, boys, bravo!” 

In less time than it takes me to tell it, the 
great caravan was hoisted through that meadow 
and run high and dry into the farmer's courtyard. 

To offer these men money would have been to 
insult them—they were Scotch. Nor can a kind- 
ness like this be measured by coin. All honour to 
the manly feelings of the good folks of Chryston. 

But our day’s enjoyment was marred and we 
were left lamenting. 

%% % * 

We are off. 

We are gone over bank, bush, and scaur. And 
happy we feel, on this bright, bracing morning, 
to be once more on the road again. 

Click, click—click, click. Why there posi- 
tively does seem music. in the very horses’ feet. 
They seem happy as well as ourselves. Happy 
and fresh, for, says my gentle Jehu, 

“They are pulling, sir, fit to drag the very arms 
out of ye.” 

“‘ Never mind, John,” I reply, “the Highland 
hills are ahead of us, and the heather hills, my 
Jehu. Knowest thou this song, John °” 

And I commenced to sing— 


**Q! glorious is the sea, wi’ its heaving tide, 
And bonnie are the plains in their simmer pride ; 
But the sea wi’ its tide, and the plains wi’ their rills, 
Are no half so dear as my ain heather hills. 

I may heedless look on the silvery sea, 

I may tentless muse on the flowery Ice, 

But my heart wi’ a nameless rapture thrills 

When I gaze on the cliffs o’ my ain heather hills. 


Then hurrah, hurrah, for the heather hills, 
Where the bonnie thistle waves to the sweet bluebells, 
xs heave their crests to the clouds, 


And the wild mountain fl 
Then foam down the steeps o° my ain heather hills.” 


No wonder the rattling chorus brought half- 
dressed innocent cottage children to their doors, 
to wave naked arms and shout as we passed, o1 
that their mothers smiled to us, and fathers doffed 
their bonnets, and wished us ** good speed.” 

But summer has gone from nature though not 
from our hearts. All in a week the change has 
come, and many-tinted autumn was ushered in 
with wild and stormy winds, with rain and floods 
and rattling thunder. 

Not as a lamb has autumn entered, but as a lion 
roaring; as a king or a hero ina pantomime, with 
blue and red fire and grand effects of all kinds. 

There is a strong breeze blowing, but it is an 
invigorating one, and now, at eight o’clock on this 
morning, the sun is shining brightly enough, what- 
ever it may do later on. 

What a grand day for the moors! 
make up for the loss of yesterday. 

In Glasgow, some days ago, I noticed that the 
poulterers’ windows were decorated with bloom- 
ing heather in anticipation of the twelfth. 

I saw yesterday afternoon some “ lads in kilts” 
—Saxons, by the shape of their legs. But I do 
not hold with Professor Blackie that if you see a 
gentleman in Highland garb “he must either be 
an Englishman cr a fool.” 


It will quite 
































THE HOME OF THE CYCLE TRADE. 


LD Conventre, or Convent Town—so named 
after the priory founded there just before the 
Battle of Hastings by Earl Leofric and his 

heroine wife, Lady Godiva—presents many features 
of interest alike to the lover of antiquarian research 
and to the keen observer of modern enterprise. 
The “three tall spires,” conspicuous from afar, 
have for many generations past looked down upon 
the narrow streets and antique houses of the 
ancient midland borough. 

The beautiful steeple of St. Michael’s Church, 
rising in graceful outline to the height of 303 feet, 
prepares the visitor for the discovery that the 
church attached to it is one of the largest and 
most interesting in England. Under the shadow 
of the church, in a room opening out of St. Mary’s 
Hall, one of the oldest and finest halls in England, 
are ranged a set of charters, leases, agreements, 
etc., that range from the far distant time of the 
Plantagenet and Anglo-Norman kings down to 
modern days. Buildings of the most modern 
construction and appearance stand side by side 
with structures of the Commonwealth epoch, and 
thus throughout Coventry the increasingly asser- 
tive present is toned down and restrained by a 
strong flavour of the near and remote past. 


Coventry has for centuries been the home of 


active industry. It was, four hundred years ago, 
the home of the woollen industry. To this suc- 
ceeded dyeing and weaving. In modern days it 
has been noted for its production of ribbons, 
trimmings, and various kinds of manufactured 
products dear to the feminine heart. As one 
industry becomes overclouded, or seems about to 
pass away, another develops. In the last fifteen 
years the history of the town has repeated itself. 
As the ribbon trade has grown weak, cycle produc- 
tion has grown strong. The latter, probably, will 
never do for the town fully what the former has 
accomplished, but we hope to show in this paper 
that it is doing a great deal in the way of provid- 
ing labour and trade. 

We turn then from the architectural and anti- 
quarian glories of Coventry, from its historical 
associations and past industries, to glance at it as 
the home of the cycle, the town from whose work- 
shops come forth in their hundreds and thousands 
the speedy bicycle and the slower but safer tricycle, 
the roomy sociable and the compact tandem. 

It was our good fortune recently to visit two of 
the largest works in Coventry.* We propose to 
sketch here a few of the interesting sights and 
objects that came under our notice. 

Rink skating in Coventry, as elsewhere, had its 
brief day, and has now ceased to be followed. 
The rink has been utilised by the well-known 


* Messrs. Singer and Co.’s, and Messrs. Hillman, Herbert, and 
Cooper's. But at the outset it must be observed that while fortune 
willed that we should study the process of cycle manufacture on the 
premises of these two eminent firms, Coventry also contains others of 
equal repute and productive power, such as the Coventry Machinist 
Company, Messrs. Rudge and Co., and other names. 


Singer firm as a showroom for tricycles, and a walk 
through this room impresses one with a vivid notion 
of the scale on which tricycles are now produced. 
Here are to be seen the parcel post and the milk 
carriers ; combination machines for two, four, or 
even six riders; tandems of the newest construc- 
tion ; and, carefully preserved as curiosities, bone- 
shakers of the early epoc h of tric ycle development. 
In another part of the works the visitor is shown 
at certain seasons of the year hundreds and hun- 
dreds of bicycles that ere long will be carrying 
their riders over English highways, Italian roads, 
Indian paths, and Australian streets. Among the 
most devious routes and into the most out-of-the- 
way parts of the earth the bicycle and its adven- 
turous rider can now make their way. 

Perhaps the strongest impression left upon the 
mind after an inspection of such works, is that 
the cycle trade is not only a large and flourishing 
enterprise, ministering to the love of athletic 
exercise, recreation, and health, but that it is fast 
becoming a useful helper in many branches of 
business. The production of machines is now so 
great as to employ large numbers of men, and to 
constitute the manufacture an important branch 
of industry. At the Stanley show, held in London 
in February, 1886, some four hundred and fifty 


different machines were exhibited, and the list of 


exhibitors included over one hundred names. 

Londoners are already familiar with the ver- 
milion-coloured parcels-post tricycles. Many milk- 
dealers are finding machines, such as the one 
figured here, quite as convenient and much more 
economical than a horse and cart. Newspapers 
are sent out from the printing-offices to local dis- 
tributors in increasing numbers by means of tri- 
cycles. In short, for the conveyance of goods te 
the weight of 150 or 2o0olb., the carrier machines 
bid fair to come into very general use. 

When bicycles or tricycles become a matter of 
personal interest, more especially when this is 
due to the resolve to become a proprietor and a 
rider, the cost of any machine of good make 
seems unreasonably high. This was the writer's 
conviction at first, and although he is quite pre- 
pared to see a fall in prices in coming years, h« 
yet freely confesses that after carefully following 
all the processes of the manufacture, he does not 
see how a first-class machine can be other than a 
somewhat expensive article. The materials must 
be of the best. The patents used are ingeni- 
ous, and many either yield a royalty to the 
patentee or represent a large capital sunk by the 
maker. Yet in most cases the excellence of the 
machine is due to the patents, and the use of 
inferior materials would make it dear at any 
price. 

But we are a long while getting from the ware- 
house to the works. So without further delay we 
will take a walk through, merely premising that 
we write only for the general reader, not for the 
specialist. 
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A first-class machine, like a racing bicycle, or a 
Singers Apollo, or an Imperial Club tandem, 
when seen complete and ready for use, strikes the 
eye as a whole and gives an impression of unity 
and perfect adaption to its end, viz., the speedy 
and comfortable motion of its rider. Gradual 
acquaintance with the somewhat complex con- 
struction of a good machine comes to most riders 
in the course of time. If anything is needed to 
complete this process a visit to the storerooms of 
a large maker will ensure it. 

On the occasion we are describing we visited 
first the rooms where the screws and nuts of all 
sizes, balls for the bearings, cranks, pedals, collars 
of various kinds, etc., etc., abounded to an almost 
bewildering degree. 

Passing through 
department where the 


these rooms we reach the 
first processes in cycle 
manufacture begin, viz., the stamping and pre- 
paration of the different parts of a machine. To 
appreciate the enormous number of parts con- 
tained in a tricycle, the owner ought to dissect 
and then reconstruct his machine. In bewilder- 
ing succession objects that the untrained eye re- 


ognises as parts of the bicycle or tricycle, and 
objects altogether strange, are seen. ‘There are 
steel dies of many sizes and forms. Into these 


heated metal is forced under the resistless pres- 
sure of heavy hammers, and thus constrained to 
become hubs of wheels, bolts, etc. 

The ‘“stamping-shed” strikes the stranger as 
busy, noisy, and in appearance dangerous. From 
small roaring furnaces pieces of red-hot metal are 
drawn and beaten by ponderous hammers, under 
the blows of which pieces of metal fly around in 
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tubes are seen to change into the oval 
thus combine lightness with strength. 

In the same portion of the works those parts of 
the machines which require to be specially strong 
are hardened and annealed. Then follows the 
bending of the straight rims into the true circu 
lar form, and by brazing the ends together making 
one of the most important parts of the wheel. 

Thence we pass to the shop where the spokes 
are being prepared for use by having a head 
formed at one end, and the thread of a screw cut 
at the other. In the next room we the slight 
but strong steel spokes being fixed in the hub and 
therim. The big wheel of the cycle is at the present 
time a marvel of clever mechanical skill, and it is 
most interesting to see how quickly the spokes 
are screwed home into the hub, and how rapidly 
under the practised hands the wheel begins to 
assume its familiar form. Every rider knows the 
value of a true wheel, but it is often a matter of 
time to adjust so nicely the many component 
parts of a 42 or 44in. wheel that it shall run per- 
fectly true. 

We next inspect the all-important ball-bearing 
process. Probably the invention of recent years 
to which cyclists owe the largest debt of gratitude 
is the application of ball-bearings to the driving- 
wheels and those parts of the machine where power 
has to be applied, and where, as a necessary con- 
sequence, the resistance of friction greatest. 
Many efforts had been made to overcome this 
difficulty with only partial success, when the happy 
idea occurred of constructing an arrangement that 
should cause the: friction to occur, not around a 
solid cone or the entire surface of an enclosing 


form, and 


see 


is 





The 
eye gradually distinguishes that at one place a 
bolt is being brought into shape, in another the 
steel tube is being formed into the needful taper- 
ing fork of the bicycle. 


a manner that tries the unaccustomed nerve. 


In other parts the round 


tube, but on the surface of balls able to revoive 
freely in a groove. The accompanying cut will 
help to make this clear. It shows a section 
through the hub of a large wheel and the revolving 
axle is seen to touch two rows of small steel balls. 
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It is upon these that the pressure and friction 





| 


caused by the propulsion of the machine falls, and 
as they are able to move freely in the circular 
grove, the mechanical resistance is reduced toa 
minimum. ‘To this arrangement mainly is due the 
fact that, with very slight muscular exertion, a good 
speed can be maintained. No first-class bicycle 
or tricycle is without this arrangement. 

The balls are made of the best steel, and have 
to be perfectly round. To secure this roundness 
they are put into a kind of mill and ground under 
pressure until they are perfectly smooth and round, 
and will pass the carefully adjusted gauges. They 
are then ready for use in the bearings. ‘They 
vary in size from one-eighth to three-eighths of 
an inch in diameter. They can be fitted to the 
pedals as well as to the axles. 

Then we pass on to the large shop where the 
backbones of tricycles and bicycles are being 
shaped and brazed, where steel drills are cutting 
hard metal almost as though it were cheese, 
where the beautiful differential gearing process is 
adjusted, and where the finished machines are 
being put together and grow under the eye of the 
observer. 

Hard by is the tool-room, where all the imple- 
ments used in the production of the machines are 
made. From the quality of the steel used it is 
needful to have tools of the finest temper, and 
even these are often soon broken or worn out. 

In other departments those parts that need it 
are nickel plated, a process that adds to the at- 
tractive appearance of a machine, but which is 
apt to increase the burden of the owner. It is a 





delusion that a nickel-plated machine needs no 
care, 

The enamelling department is visited, and then 
the rooms where, by means of powerful rubbers 
and brushes, that polish is imparted which looks 
so well upon the tricycle in the showroom, but 
which is so difficult to maintain under the com- 
bined resistance of dust, mud, damp, and lazi- 
ness. 

As our visit happened to fall at the end of the 
season, we were sorry to learn that even the cycle 
trade was feeling the combined pressure of the 
dull season and bad times. It was certain that 
work could not be found all the winter for such a 
large staff as were employed under our eyes. But 
the conviction left upon our mind was that cycle- 
making is fairly established among the industries 
of our country, and that it is destined to grow and 
grow steadily in the future. There will always be 
a demand for such clever and serviceable machines 
as those we saw in the process of construction. 
Not only in Coventry, but in other parts of the 
country, a large amount of capital is engaged in 
this industry, and large numbers of men are 
employed. 

The young men will probably continue to prefer 
the bicycle, and judging from the lively condition 
of the N. C. U., bicycling in all its forms, from 
the championship races down to the quiet morn- 
ing spin, has by no means exhausted its energy. 
Still we are inclined to think that for the tricycle 
there is a yet greater future. It affords ample 
opportunity for lusty youth to work off its super- 
fluous energy. It attracts the middle-aged man; 
and even the man who not unfrequently has to 
bear with what patience he may the tortures of 
gout can derive benefit from this exercise. It is 
an exercise and a recreation as good for ladies, 
and, in increasing numbers, as attractive to them 
as to men; and for all business purposes the tri- 
cyle bids fair to admit of numerous and important 
adaptations, for which the two-wheeler is quite 
unfitted. 

We can only wish, in concluding this sketch, 
that the present season, not only in Coventry, but 
in all parts of the country where good cycles are 
being manufactured, may be the best that the 
industry has yet known. 











Pariceties 
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Old Rules of the House of Commons. 

In regard to forms of procedure, prayers, enforced early 
attendance, prolonged sittings, and abs senteeism, we must turn 
to the Journals of the House. The sessions of the ‘* Long 
Parliament ” were, in sober fact, somewhat exacting, since the 
House, which once promised to sit in perpetuity, daily 
assembled at hours which would now seriously disturb the 
majority of popular representatives. 

Doyle, in one of his sketches of William the Fourth’s 
parliament, characterises the Commons as ‘*The House 
what keeps éad hours,” and records, ‘‘ for the benefit of 
posterity,” what was then considered an unheard-of sitting 
when the faithful Commons rose ‘‘ with the milk in the 
morning.” For an example of the House which kept 
hours’ we have only to refer to the Journals, May ‘ 
1614, where it is appointed, ‘‘ The House to meet at seven 
o'clock in the morning,” and, after private business, ‘‘ begin 
to read bills at ten.” 

The Speaker must have had an arduous time in those days, 
for he was, of course, to be there first. A curious rule for | 
formal guidance is set down under February 15th, 1620: 
** The speaker not to move his hat until the third cozzgee.” 

In 1641 appeared a system of penalties for want of zealous 
attendance : ** All the members that come after eight to pay 
Is., and those that do not come the whole day to pay 5s.” 
In those days, when members were paid a modest sum by 
their constituencies, the House was exacting to secure tl 
the electors got good services for their money. 

In 1642 it was enacted: ‘‘ Those who do not come to 
prayers to pay Is.” 

Keforms were then inaugurated, and the seven o'clock 
rule was abrogated : ** May 3Ist, 1669, The Speaker to tak 
the chair constantly every morning by eight o’clock.” It 
was evident that the habits of members were degenerating into 
luxury : ** February 14th, 1643, Such members as come after 
nine o’clock to pay Is. to the poor.” Under March 2ist, 
1647 : ** The Speaker to leave the chair at twelve o'clock.” 

Another rule regarding the Speaker is curious : ** April 8th, 
1670, The backdoor in the Speaker’s chamber to be nail 
up during the session.” Propriety of carriage and delibera- 
tion, in escaping from the senate is thus enforced, November 
12th, 1640: ‘* Those who go out of the House in a con- 
fused mann fore the Speaker to forfeit Ios.” 

Another » affords a graphic picture of the fashionable 
** bloods ” of parliamentary life lounging about the senate, 
with easy wonchalance, regaling their neighbours with ‘‘a 
fragrant pipe Virginia,” March 23rd, 1693 : ‘‘ No member 
to take tobacco into the gallery, or to the table, sitting at 
Committees.” 

The next rule, one among many dealing with the “liberty 
igorously aimed at the ‘* Fourth estate,” the 
importance of which was not then recognised, as it first became 
only a cent — later: ‘* February 11th, 1695. No news-letter 
writer to presume to meddle with the debates, or disperse any 
in the papers 

Respe cting the individual liberty of members, things are 
very different in this generation to the rules made under the 
Stuarts, and regulating ers touching motions for leave 
into, the country,” when *nteeism was a dire offence : 
** February 13th, 1620. No member shall go out of town 
without open motion and licence in the House.” By the 
next rule it will be seen that knights of the shire were ranked 
much higher than the representatives of cities or boroughs : 
**March 25th, 1664. The penalty of £10 to be paid by 
every knight, and £5 by every citizen, etc., who shall make 
default in attending.” Absence evidently became a crying 
sin and was visited accordingly : ‘‘ November 16th, 1666. To 
be sent for in custody of the serjeant.” 

From the succeeding string of resolutions it is evident 
that, under the restored m narchy, there was a marked in- 
clination amongst members to *‘ play the truant :” ‘* Decem- 


ber 18th, 1666. Such members of the House as depart into 
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Even this terror does not seem to have 
effectually deterred ** runaways,” for two months later marks 
the imposition of a penalty, which, in those days, must havi 


serjeant-at-arms.” 


seemed formidable indeed : ‘‘ February 13th, 1667. Tha 
every defaulter in attendance, whose excuse shall not be 
allowed this day, be fined the sum of £40 and sent for it 
custody, and committed to the Tower till the fine be paid.” 

A similar fine was, at the same time, imposed on 
every member who should ‘*‘ desert the service of the Hous 
for the space of three days” without special leave ; incarce 
ration in the Tower being part of the penalty. The strin 
gency of this rule was relaxed by common consent in 1668, 
and a fine of £10 was substituted as suftici ntly onerous ; in 
all cases “the fines to be paid into the hands of th 
serjeant- at-arms, to be disposed of as the House shall 
direct.’ 





Paris in the Sixteenth Century.—Keepers of inns and 
eating-houses far outnumbered other tradesmen. The busi- 
ness of the pastrycook became a high art, and_ was strictly 
protected ; at the same time those who belonged to it wer 
forbidden under divers penalties to make patties of bad meat 
or fish, or tarts of sour cream, ‘*‘ for fear of the inconveniences 
and maladies that might arise.” To warm up pastry that had 
been cooked the previous day was also a misdemeanour. 
But chief of all aids to gourmandise were the tratteu 
They sold to the doz rs the fowl larded, cooked, and ready 
for table for less than the retail market price of the raw 
material. They supplied Amphitryon with every requisite 
for a dinner party, either at their own house or his, charging 
so much a head ** from a testor up to twenty écus.” The 
most popular of these establishments, that of ‘‘ the Moor,” 
was frequented by all ranks, from the king down to the shop- 
boy, who had no hesitation in expending three livres on his 
dinner. Artisans and small tradesmen fed on mutton, roe- 
buck, and partridge ; they fasted on whale, salmon, cod, and 
salt herrings. During L severe restrictions were imposed 
upon the sale of any sort of meat, game, or poultry, Under 
Francis I women were o the stake for eating forbidden 
food on Fridays and days. Henri 11 caused to be 
publicly burnt an indulgence by which Julius 111 had san 
tioned the consumption of butter, eggs, and cheese during 


the penitential season.—//isforical Review. 

















“Britons, Hold your Own!"—The following is the Ode 
written by the Poct-Laureate, and sung at the opening cere- 
monial of the Colonial and Indian Exhibition : 


Welcome, welcome with one voi 
In your welfare we rejoice, 
Sons and brothers that have sent 





From isle and cape and continent, 
Produce of your field and flood 


Mount, and mine, and primal wood, 


Works of 
And splendours of the Morning Land, 


subtle brain and hand, 





Gifts from every British zone! 


Britons, hold your own! 


May we find, as ages run, 

The mother featured in the son, 

And may yours for ever be 

That old strength and constancy, 

Which has made our fathers great, 

In our ancient island-state ! 

And—where’er her flag may fly, 

Glorying between sea and sky— 

Makes the might of Britons known! 
Britons, hold your own! 
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Britain fought her sons of yore, 
Briton failed; and never more, 
Careless of our growing kin, 
Shall we sin our fathers’ sin, 
Men that in a narrower day 
Unprophetic rulers they 
Drove from out the mother’s nest 
That young eagle of the West, 
To forage for herself alone ! 
Britons, hold your own ! 
Sharers of our glorious past, 
Brothers must we part at last? 
and ill 
Cleave to one another still? 


Shall not we thro’ good 


Britain’s myriad voices call, 
**Sons, be welded, each and all, 
Into one Imperial whole, 
One with Britain heart and soul! 
One life, one flag, one fleet, one Throne!” 
Britons, hold your own! 
And God guard all! 


The following are the words of the prayer offered by the 
** Almighty 


Archbishop of Canterbury on the same occasion : 
God and Heavenly Father, we beseech Thee to send down 
Thy gracious blessing upon the manifold treasures and 
precious works which from amongst our kindred peoples and 
our fellow nations, from sunrise round to sunrise, are gathered 
here for glory and for beauty,. unto the increase of know- 
ledge, use, and wisdom. Bless our Sovereign Lady the 
Queen, and enrich her days with abundance of peace, that 
all the daughter-lands of her Realms and Empire may be knit 
together in perfect unity and prosperous strength. And 
grant that, as her people inherit and fill peacefully all coun- 
tries of her dominion, so not material concernments only, 
but the enduring riches of mind and spirit and the righteous- 
ness of Thine eternal Kingdom, may be sacred and dear to 
them ; so that, in Thy bounteous gifts, and in man’s wise 
labours learnt of Thee, Thy name may evermore be greatly 
magnified ; through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.” 

Many of our readers in remote corners of the world will 
join in this Amen. 


The Rabbit Plagne in Australia.—Although Queensland 
has not as yet been afflicted by the rabbit plague, attempts 
are being made to prevent their ingress into their territorial 
limits by erecting rabbit-proof wire fences on their boundary 
line. Tenders have been accepted for 2,550 miles of fencing 
wire and 450 miles of wire netting of small mesh. The order 
will be shipped from England forthwith. A route has been 
laid out, running for a distance of 300 miles to the inter- 
secting angle of Queensland and New South Wales, and 
thence northward for 100 miles. The Queensland Govern- 
ment have voted £50,000 for this purpose. It is estimated 
that 1,300 miles of fencing will have to be laid in New Sout! 
Wales ; while in Victoria so great is the demand for wire that 
the authorities have signified a willingness to forego the duty 
upon it. 


Marriage Ceremonial of George III.—It is a.curious his- 
torical fact that unforeseen difficulty occurred in settling the 
form of ceremonial to be observed at the marriage of 
George 111 with the Princess Charlotte. Dr. Birch, then 
librarian of the British Museum, was appealed to, and he 
reported that there was no precedent of a royal marriage 
according to the form of the English Church. Henry vii! 
was married to eve ry one of his wives according to the ritual 
of the Church of Rome. His daughter cee was married 
to Philip of Spain, at Winchester, by Bishop Gardiner, 
Cranmer being then in prison. Edward vi and Elizabeth 
both died unmarried. James I was married to the Princess 
of Denmark, some years before he came to England, by the 
Presbyterian minister of Leith; Charles I was married, by 
proxy, at Paris to the Princess Henrietta. Charles 11’s queen, 
refusing the offices of the English Church, was merely 
taken by the hand, in the presence chamber ai Portsmouth, 


he king saying the words of matrimony in the Prayer Book, 
oL Charles, take thee, Catherine,” etc. The queen ex- 
pressed her consent, and- Dr. Sheldon, Bishop of London, 
declared them man and wife. The first marriage of James 1, 
then Duke of York, to the daughter of Lord Chancellor 
Clarendon, was privately performed by Dr. Crowther, the 
Duke’s chaplain, at Worcester House, September 3rd, 1660. 
The second marriage, to the Princess of Modena, was per- 
formed at Dover on the day of her landing by Dr. Crewe, 
then Bishop of Oxford. George 1 and George 11 were mar 
ried before they came to the throne. 


February of 1886.—‘‘ For twenty-seven years,” says Mr. 
Symons, a high authority on such matters, ‘‘and for how 
much longer I do not yet know, February has not been so 
cold as in 1886.” Where the average nine o’clock tempera- 
ture is 40°3 deg., it has this year been 32°9 deg.—a fall of 
1°7 deg. below the lowest previous value recorded since 1858. 
Again, the average was not brought down by a few days 
of intense frost. February was consistently, pertinac ious ly 
cold throughout. Its temperature never rose above 47°7 
deg., while in previous Februaries the thermometer has often 
— 53> 55, 57- Once there were ten degrees of frost ; 
but that, although frosty nights were the rule, was excep- 
tionally cold. There were only eight days in which the 
temperature even rose to 40 deg., and the ground was fr 
every night but two.” 


n 


Troublesome Correspondents.—Why will people write so ? 
—strangers mostly, making strange requests. Here, now, is 
a letter which I shall zo¢ answer. The writer, entirely 
unknown, says :—‘* Now I want you to write me a few lines 
for a young lady’s album, to be written as an acrostic to read 
My Dearest One. Uf you will please imagine yourself a young 
man loving a beautiful young lady who has promised to be 
his wife, and then write as you would for yourself, you wi!l 
much oblige one who has been an ardent admirer of your 
poems.” ‘Then at the bottom of the page ‘‘ Send bill.” 


Longfellow’ s Life, 


Germans not always Accurate.—Recalling the old saying 
that ‘* Homer sometimes nods,” the ** Christian Hour” the S 
quotes an instance in illustration: ** In the great and learned 


Schaff- Herzog Encyclop wedia we are gravely informed that 
Daniel ‘ was thrown into a furnace for disobeying the royal 
command to bow down to a golden image.’ 


Female Clerke.—The estimates of the Post Office Depart 


ment this year include provision for 275 female clerks and 62 
female sorters on the staff of the Savings Bank Department ; 


for 160 female clerks and 95 female sorters in the Postal 
Order Branch of the Receiver and Accountant-General’ 
Office ; for 118 eg > clerks in the Clearing House Branch 
of the same office 4 50 female clerks in the Returned 
Letter Office ; and for 46 female supervisors and 670 f 
telegraphists in the Central Telegraph Station. 





Victor Hugo's Last Word.—Referring to the words, “J 
crois en Dieu,” with which Victor Hugo concluded his last 
will and testament, a personal friend, the editor of one of the 
Parisian journals, thus addressed his infidel readers : ‘* This 
declaration [belief in God], delivered by a man of so lofty 
intellect, is it not worthy of our serious reflections Depth, 
light, goodness, did not these combined characterise his 
genius ?. He made large evolution in his thoughts on. sul 
jects both political and religious, but on these two great 











points, God and the soul, his belief never Vi l 
and humanity were beyond and outside of wl ity 
a mind, is capable of change. This is an i I t matter 
for thought at this time,—when Positivist be the 
supreme expression of science, and professing to be the light 


Int 
of our age, is becoming extinct from lack of supporters, like 
a flame wanting air,—to see the vast population of Paris, 
along with deputations from France and the whole civilised 
world, bearing to the temple of glory the body of him who 
summed up his teaching and closed his life by this word, I 
believe in God. Let it be well understood that there is as 
much imposture in the belief of materialism that the micro- 


scope can reveal the brain* thinking and remembering, than 
in the most ridiculous miracles of superstition.” M. 
Bastide, in quoting these sentences in the ‘*Alma 
asks if they do not utter 2 protest against 


Auguste 


*h des 





bons Conseils,” 
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the materialism of the time, and mark a hopeful arrest in the 
atheistic movement which is so saddening. Will the boldest 
positivists and materialists and atheists despise and resist the 
supreme judgment and last declaration cf the greatest genius 
of this age, ** I believe in God ” ? He had the courage to de- 
clare this belief, and to bear a firm testimony to it, in the 
midst of the crowd of atheists and unbelievers who were his 
most ardent admirers and his political associates. M. Bastide 
records most interesting recollections of conversations: with 
his illustrious friend, when living in Guernsey, and tells of 
the reverent and thoughtful way in which he stated his views. 
He was not in the sense a Christian, for he never be- 
lieved in Christ the The great deficiency in 
mind was the absence ¢ 
salvation. Yet he wr 


these beautiful and Chi 


true 
Redeemer. 
f any personal sense of sin or need of 
‘te under a figure of the Crucified One 
istian lines :— 
Vous qui pleurez, venez 4 ce Dieu, car il pleure, 
z a lui, car il guérit, 
ah 


Vous qui passez, venez 4 lui, car it demeure. 


Vous qui souffrez, vene 
car it sourit, 





Vous qui tremblez, venez 


Thus he was like one who admired and who sang 
g 


ties of the Christian temple, and even breathed the perfum 
which came from it, yet never 1 into the sanctuary. 
He believed in God, not the god of Voltaire and the 
rationalists, but the God of love, who sent into the world 
Christ the Saviour. He received from this God the conse- 
crated gift of compassion for the poor and the sorrowing and 
the little ones. All his works are imbued with this noble 
sentiment. And as to the immortality of the soul, in contrast 
to the prevailing materialism, such was his firm faith that a 
distinguished member of his family said of him that ‘the 
regarded death merely as a change of existence, and the tomb 
as the portal to a higher world of life.” 





entel 


Evolution.—Naturalists have often 
cation of species, and it is possible that there is exaggeration 
in the statement that there are actually a hundred thousand 
species of living animals known to zoology. Many of the 
so-called species are only varieties, produced by climate, 
food, and other conditions. But it is most unphilosophical 
to deny the existence of species at all, as the extreme evolu- 
tionists do. There are thousands and thousands of species 
that have exhibited the same permanent characters from the 
earliest time they have been described. If Lamarck’s theory 
were true there would be endless confusion, and individual 
existences in every possible stage of transmutation. Even 
Mr. Darwin supports this notion, and maintains the theory 
in the face of patent facts, and with no shadow of proof, 
except the multitude of varieties producible in certain species 
—such as pigeons, for instance. He says, ‘* In all cases the 
new and improved forms of life tend to supplant the old 
forms.”’ ‘* New varieties continually take the place of and 
supplant the parent form.” ‘* New and improved varieties 
will inevitably supplant and exterminate the older ” (‘* Origin 
of Species,” pp. 264, 266, 413). If he had said, ‘* In many 
cases,” or, ‘* In some cases,” it would be right, but that this 
is the common law of life is wholly contrary to fact. The 
most fragile and delicate organisms are often the most per- 
manent and unchanging in specific characters. 


erred in undue multipli- 





British Sailors’ Grievances.—Sir Thomas Brassey, in pre- 
siding at a meeting of British merchant sailors, said that an 
inquiry should be instituted by the Government as to the 
abuses which were alleged to exist in the system of manning 
ships of the merchant service. Asa rule had been established 
on official authority as to the loading of ships, so it might be 
practicable to lay down general rules for the guidance of ship- 
owners with regard to their crews, dealing not only with 
numbers, but with the individual efficiency of the men 
engaged. For example, complete ignorance of the English 
words of command would be a serious element of inefficiency. 
Facilities might be given for enabling seamen to submit 
themselves to examination, and to obtain certificates of their 
qualifications. For this purpose the staff under whom men 
are now engaged for the Naval Reserve might be used and 
strengthened. If after a careful Government inquiry it could 


be shown that ships in which British seamen predominated 
\ the disasters of the sea, those 


were less liable than others 





whose business it was to insure would charge easier rates for 
vessels in which they knew that good British seamen would 
be included in the complement. With regard to the questicn 
of cruelty to seamen and consular protection, some painfui 
stories had lately been brought under his notice, but ne 
believed that such cases were comparatively rare, and con- 
fined to a limited number of ships. If facts were laid before 
the proper authorities, he was quite sure that, even under the 
existing state of the law, justice would take hold of the 
offenders. A pension fund for seamen, and a means of 
insuring their wages and effects, are urgently needed, and he 
earnestly hoped the Government would endeavour to d 
something to help to obtain these. 


Lord Bolingbroke.—Soon after Whiteficld’s visit to Lord 
Bolingbroke, the Vicar of Battersea, the Rev. Prebendary 
Church, on calling, found his lordship reading Calvin's 
** Institutes.” ** You have caught me,” said Bolingbroke, 
**reading Calvin. He was, indeed, a man of great parts, 
profound sense, and vast learning. He handles the doctrines 
of grace in a very masterly manner.” ‘‘ Doctrines of grace !”’ 
exclaimed the astonished vicar ; ** the doctrines of grace hay 
set all mankind by the ears.” ‘* I am surprised,” said th 
viscount, ‘‘to hear you say so, who profess to believe and t 
preach Christianity. Those doctrines are certainly the doc 
trines cf the Bible, and if I believe the Bible I must believe 
them.” It was during this interview that Bolingbroke, 
getting warm in the discussion, said, ‘* Let me tell you, 
seriously, that the greatest miracle in the world is the sub- 
sistence of Christianity, and the preservation of it in the 
world, when the preaching of it is entrusted to men with 
your principles.” The Countess of Huntingdon had the 
account of this conversation from Bolingbroke’s own lips.— 
Whitefield Anecdol By Dr. Macaulay. 


Lord Hobart’s Literary Jadgments.—The Memoir of Lord 
Hobart, late Governor of Madras, shows a man of rare ability 
as a ruler of men, and with qualities of heart which caused 
his death to be mourned alike by Europeans and natives, 
and by Christians, Hindoos, and Mussulmans in the Presi- 
dency. His judgments of men and things were independent 
in character, as may be seen in the following notice of his 
literary opinions in the review of the biography by Lady 
Hobart. He thought the high opinion held of ‘* George 
Eliot” greatly exaggerated, but he spoke with much en- 
thusiasm of Charlotte and Emily Bronté. Worshippers of 
Dickens would not relish his opinions concerning that 
novelist, all of whose characters he affirmed were caricatures. 
Thackeray he rated very differently, regarding ‘* Vanity 
Fair” as a master-work. The early novels of Bulwer he 
warmly commended, though, strangely enough, he had not 
a word to say for his later and more generally admired 
stories, ‘‘ My Novel,” ‘* The Caxtons,”” and ‘* What will he 
do with it?” Disraeli’s novels he held to be practical jokes, 
and of the writer himself he remarked :—‘‘ He is a man of 
great but sophisticated genius. I am afraid he is a charlatan 
in every sense of the word. He has, however, one quality 
which I rather admire (perhaps because I have it not myself) 
—faith in the pleasure and profit of distinction, and powet 
and courage to work for it.” Among the historians, he gave 
to Carlyle the foremost place. 


Prince Bismarck at Varzin.—A North German periodical 
ives the following story of the great Chancellor at home as 
told by a Bible colporteur : ‘In one of my journeys I cam 
to Varzin while the Imperial Chancellor was residing there. 
After I had done a long day’s work —it was generally under 
stood that my object was to spread abroad the Word of Ge 
—I went to the inn. I was there asked if I would go 4 
evening prayers at Bismarck’s house, as the daughter of the 
host was going. I accepted the invitation, and when I got 
there I found myself in a spacious and very suitable room 
which had been built for the purpose. It was well fillec 
with servants, farm labourers, and villagers, some of whom, 
having seen me before, greeted me kindly and invited me to 
sit beside them. Soon afterwards Prince Bismarck made 
his appearance, and went through the assembly to the read- 
ing-desk, nodding kindly right and left as he passed. I was 
delighted to see him take the place as master of the house in 
such a way. He then commenced, ‘I hear we have a Bible- 
man among us ;’ and he looked me straight in the face in a 
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kindly way, whereupon, of course, all eves were turned upon 
me. ‘ You will be so kind as to conduct service for us this 
evening.’ I rose up and answered, ‘It would be displacing 
your highness for me to—’ I could not say any more, when 
the prince interrupted me with, ‘Ah, my good man, what 
does highness signify? Here in God’s sight we are all poor 
sinners ; so come here and take my place this evening, and 
conduct the service for us.’ So, of course, I accepted his 
invitation, the prince taking his place amongst the audience ; 
and when it was over he shook me warmly by the hand, and 
wished me God’s richest blessing on my way.”—Sunday at 


Lome. 


Crofters and Cottars.—In the Crofiters Act the following 
definitions are given. In this Act “ crofter ”’ means a tenant 
of a holding from year to year, who habitually resides on his 
holding, the annual rent of which does not exceed £30 in 
money, and which is situated in a crofting parish. ‘* Crofting 
parish ” means a parish in which there are at the commence- 
ment of this Act, or have been within eighty years prior 
thereto, holdings consisting of arable land held with a right 
of pasturage in common with others, and in which there still 
are tenants of holdings from year to year, who habitually 
reside on their holdings, the annual rent respectively of 
which does not exceed £30 in money, at the commencement 
of this Act. ‘* Cottar ” means the occupier of a house, with 
or without land, who pays no rent to the landlord. ‘* Hold- 
ing” means any piece of land held by a crofter, consisting of 
arable or pasture land, or of Jand partly arable and partly 
pasture, and which has been occupied and used as arable or 
pasture land (whether such pasture land is held by the 
crofter alone or in common with others) for a period of not 
less than five years prior to the passing of this Act, but does 
not include garden-ground only appurtenant to a house. 


Sunday Balance of Weight.—Dr. A. T. Schofield, ina 
lecture to the National Health Society, at Kensington, made 
a point in favour of a day of rest by stating that working 
men were about two pounds lighter on Saturday night than 
on Monday morning. ‘* The Sunday repose restored the 
balance.” Unhappily this remark applies only to a small 
proportion of London mechanics. Most of them work hard 
at what they call pleasure on Sunday, and Saint Monday is 
their idle day. Possibly Dr. Schotield confounded the 
Sunday 7vefast with the Sunday refose. Hugh Miller, in his 
“* First Impressions of England,” has some striking remarks 
about the Sundays of London working men. 


Pleasures of Agriculture. —Aeatus ille gui procul negotiis— 
the lover of Horace knows well the passages where he sings 
the praises of rural life. The British farmer has hard times 
in the present generation, and under existing circumstances 
of climate and politics, but the moral aspect of his calling 
is the same in all ages, and all over the world. Here is 
what is said by the late Dr. Irenzeus Prime, of New York, 
in his Recollections of early life : ‘* Fewer temptations, and 
more pleasures, cluster around the path and home of the 
farmer, than of any other man. He is not free from the reach 
of sin or sorrow, it is very true, and who is? But of all 
earthly callings, there is none in which there is so much to 
lead the soul to God, to take it away from the vanities of 
the world, to train the mind for communion with heaven, 
and prepare it for unbroken intercourse with heavenly and 
divine things, as in that of the farmer who with his own 
hands tills the field, breaks up the fallow ground, sows the 
seed, prays and waits for the early and latter rain, watches 
the springing of the grain, rejoices in the ripening ear, 
gathers the sheaves in his bosom, and with thankful heart 
fills his storehouse and barn, and sits down content with the 
—— portion of good things which have fallen to 
us lot, 


‘Philadelphia Ledger.”—We have received by post a 
facsimile reprint of the first number of this well-known 
American newspaper, issued on 25th March, on completing 
-he fiftieth year of its existence.  ‘* This number,” says an 
American comtemporary, ‘‘ to say the least, was a hand- 
some paper, as papers went then, and full of promise. The 
* Ledger’ has achieved great success, and deservedly so, 
and its proprietor, Mr. G. W. Childs, has won the esteem 
of all who know how to appreciate a journal from which is 





excluded such matter as ought not to appear in any public 
print. The ‘Ledger’ refuses all debasing and ofiensive 
advertisements, and thus turns away many thousands of 
dollars a year. It claims further, and very justly, that in 
its news columns it ‘exciudes what is demoralising an 
useless, and condenses what is given to that compact form 
which gives substance to the reader with as little extraneous, 
confusing, and useless stuff as possible. In the matter of 
comment and discussion it aims to give right views, common- 
sense views, fair views, of all subjects debated in its editorial 
columns, whether legislative, political, legal, judicial, ad- 
ministrative, historical, economical, moral, or religious, and 
whether in controversy or not.’” We quite endorse this, 
and the frequent quotation of the ‘*‘ Ledger” in the London 
“* Times” proves the hig] f t 








1 estimate of its business character. 





A Novel Target.—In the French “ L’Illustration” there 
was lately a notice, with a drawing, of experiments mace 
with an old ironclad as target: ‘‘ The obsolete armour-ciad 
Armide was towed to'sea in the Juan Gulf and allowed tu 
drift. The Colbert, Amiral Duperré, Friedland, Dévastation, 
Redoutable, and Suffren, of the French Mediterranear 
squadron, then steamed about firing at her, at ranges of 
3,000, 4,000, and 5,000 métres, with 24, 27, and 32 cent 
métre guns (roughly 9}in., I1in., and 12in.). In time tl 
hull resembled a cullender. Three shots had passed thr 
the armour at the water-line, and would have sunk the shi 
if she had not been filled with casks. The Armide was th 
towed into harbour, and the effects of the fire carefully inquire 
into. This probably is the first occasion in whichan armour 
clad has been used as a moving target by ships firing wh 
under way.” 


New York Immigration Report for 1885.—The New York 
Commissioners of Emigration have forwarded their annual 
report to the Legislature. The expenses of the commissi 
during the year were 161,909°96 dols. The Castle Garde: 
privileges brought 20,233°14 dols., and the balar 
penses ‘were paid from the funds received as head-money 
under the United States immigration laws. Of the 281,177 
steerage passengers who passed through Castle Gard 
during the year, 97,913 were Germans, 35,277 Irish, 2 
English, 16,835 Russians, 16,045 Swedes, and 1 
Italians. The avowed destination of 83,839 immigrants was 
this State. Illinois received 35,308 of the immigrants, and 
Pennsylvania 26,621. The Information Bureau directed 
20,809 persons to friends, and forwarded to their destinations 

21 children who had crossed the ocean alone, and returned 
to the countries from whence they came 1,172 immigrants 
who were likely to become public charges. 
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Pawnbroking.—More than one correspondent has written 
to say that our article on establishing Monts de Pieté seems 
to convey unjust reflection on pawnbrokers as a class 
Nothing was further from our intention. With few excep 
tions, the ‘* poor man’s bankers” bear a character of high 
respectability, and every one knows how useful their services 
often are. But there might also be Government loan offices, 
as in France, and on the same principle that the Post-office 
undertakes insurance and other social agencies, without 
thereby implying reflections on private banks or insurance 
companies. As to the remarks on unfair profits, we referred 
to advertising ‘‘ loan offices,” not to pawnbrokers, whose 
protits are fixed by law. 





Shakespeare's Handwriting.—General James Grant Wilson 
writes to the ** New York Tribune ” in regard to the Shakes 
peare autographs, and encloses a note in reference thereto 
from Mr. Halliwell Phillips, the well-known Shakespearean 
scholar. Mr. Phillips states that there are but five authent 
autographs of Shakespeare. ‘‘ Of these three are on his w 
to be seen at Somerset House, London ; another is attach 
to the bargain and sale of the Blackfriars property, for 
which the corporation of London paid 725 dols., while th 
remaining signature appears on the mortgage deed of the 
same property. which the authorities of the British Museur 
acquired at a cost of something less than 2,000 dols. Thos« 
three precious documents with their five signatures and th 
words ‘ By me,’ attached to the third autograph of the will, 
contain all of Shakespeare's handwriting that is known 
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he absolutely authentic.” Ata meeting of the Shakespeare 
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Society in Columbia College, recently, the copy of the Second 
Folio of Shakespeare, discovered in Utah seme months ago, 
was exhibited. The book, which is yellow with age, bears 
upon the fly-leaf autograph signatures which are said to be 
those of Shakespeare and John Ward the actor. 

[The ** New York Tribune” does not seem to know that 
Mr. John Cordy Jeaffreson has demonstrated (in the 
** Atheneum ”’) that Shakespeare’s will is a holograph— 
a2 more interesting fact than the paucity of his known 
signatures. ] 


Railway Freights.—<As illustrating the heavy burden of 
railway rates it was mentioned at the mecting of the Essex 
Chamber that an Essex farmer last summer sent some peas 
from Braintree to Leeds. The peas cost tenpence per bag 
to pick, and the railway carriage cost thirteen pence. The 
peas sold at Leeds for two shillings—leaving one penny to 
pay for their growth and the expenses of sale—the railway 
charge having absorbed more than half the value. Cheaper 
rates would bring increased revenue, as in the Post-office. 

Unemployed in Australia.—From an Adelaide paper we 
extract the following: ‘‘ About eighty men met at the 
Central Market and represented themselves as unemployed. 
Messrs. Reid and Aish addressed the crowd, and advised 
them to take the work offered by the Government at 4s. 6d. 
a day. For some time many of those present firmly de- 
clined, but on it being represented to them that 4s. 6d. a day, 
with tents and tools found, was better than loafing about 
the streets doing nothing, the men consented to take the 
work. The crowd then proceeded to the Government 
offices, and over sixty of them in all agreed to take the work 
offered. Thirty-five of them will be dispatched to Halbury 
and engaged in making a reservoir, and the Conservator of 
Water will find employment for forty-five others in various 
parts of the country.” 


Haymaking Machinery.—Mr. Howard stated at the 
Farmers’ Alliance Club, that such is the advance in field 
work due to the invention and improvement of appliances for 
cutting, tossing, raking, and even stacking, that the annual 
money saving in the kingdom due to mechanical aids in the 
harvesting of the hay crop can hardly fall short of two mil- 
lions sterling on a crop of seven million acres. 


Our Indian Empire.—There are few who adequately 
realise the vastness of the British dominion in the East. The 
total population is about 250,000,000, of which at least 
180,000,000 are under the direct government of the Crown, 
while the remainder, nominally under independent sove- 
reigns, are yet practically under British control. A traveller 
arriving at Kurrachi, the proposed terminus of the mail route 
y sea or land from Europe, would take four days, travelling 
y railway, at an average speed of twenty miles an hour, day 
nd night, to reach Calcutta. The railway journey now from 
Bombay to Calcutta occupies two daysand three nights. The 

se of the English language is rapidly increasing all over 

India. The matriculation examination of the Indian Univer- 
sities is in English, so that every candidate must be able to 
ead that language, and thousands of young m« 
ppear at these examinations. It is becoming the Jingu 

tnca of the educated class all over the country, and it must 

e used more and more in schools, colleges, courts of justice, 

ind all public affairs, so as to be the supreme tongue, to 
which all the native languages and dialects must be secondary. 
So far as the press is concerned, the demand for English 
books will be enormous at no distant period. 
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Irish Statistics under Grattan’s Parliament.—The glories 
of Ireland under her own parliament in College Green are 
mong the most cherished traditions of the platform patriots. 
Unluckily they have as little foundation as most other 
legends of ‘*the good old times.” The figures before us 






prove that in the years immediately preceding the Union the 
trade and commerce of Ireland were rapidly hastening to 
lecay. The tonnage belonging to Irish ports diminished by 
early a fourth in the five years ending in 1797. It was 
12°5 per cent. lower in that year than in 1788, and 23°5 per 
cent. lower than in 1792. Yet even in the latter year, the 
most prosperous apparently for the shipping interest under 
the Irish Parliament, the total shipping of the kingdom was 





: at ~ 
| all vessels sailing up and down the Potomac river. 
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under 70,000 tons. A table of the ships built in Treland for 
the ten years 1790-99 tells a like story. In the first half of 
the period 210 ships, of 9, 500 tons total tonnage, were turned 
out by the Irish dockyards ; in the second half, 122 ships, 
of 6.400 tons. Then follow tables of exports, covering fourteen 
of the eighteen years of Grattan’s Parliament. They are 
divided into two equal periods of seven years each— the first 
from 1785 to 1791 ; the second from 1792 to 1798- In every 
one of the fifteen articles quoted there is a decline in the 
second period as compared with the first. In ten of them 
this decline exceeds 30 per cent. 5 in three only (one being 
re-exported goods) is it less than 10 per cent. In herrings 
it is 81 per cent., in barley 72 per cent., in wheat 54 per 
cent., in wool 48 per cent. And the 
fined to natural products. Drapery declined 53 per cent., 
worsted yarn 37 per cent., linen yarn 36 per cent.—Zhe 
Times. 


decrease is not con- 


Tunnels under the Alps.—The Alps are at the present 
time pierced by three long tunnels, two entering Italy from 
France and Switzerland respectively, and the third connect- 
ing the latter with the Tyrol, and called, according to the 
mountain chains that are traversed, the Mont Cenis, St. 
Gothard, and Arlberg Tunnels. Of these the Mont Cenis 
Tunnel is 7 miles in length. Its cost was £ 3,000,000. 
The St. Gothard Tunnel is 9} miles in length, and cost 
£2,500,000, the diminution in expense being owing princi- 
pally to the more rapid progress of the work by improve- 
ments in the drilling-machines. The Arlberg Tunnel is 
shorter than either that of Mont Cenis or St. Gothard, being 
only 64 miles. Its cost, with the railway, was £ 3,480,000. 
A fourth tunnel, and a most formidable rival to the Mont 
Cenis and St. Gothard Tunnels, will be the Simplon Tunnel, 
by which the existing line from Geneva to Martigny and 
Brieg will be carried through the mountains to Duomo 
(’Ossola, and so on to Pallanza or Streza, on the Lago 
Maggiore. As this tunnel will be commenced at a much 
lower level than any of the others, it will, /ron points out, 
necessarily be longer, the rough estimate being 124 miles, 
and the probable cost about 44,000,000. 


Cleaning Paint Brushes.—Al] brushes, after being used, 
should be carefully cleaned. ‘This is best effected by im- 
mersing the hair of the brushes in a little raw linseed-oil ; the 
oil should afterwards be washed out with soap and warm 
water, till the froth which is made by rubbing the brushes on 
the palm of the hand is perfectly colourless. The brushes 
should next be rinsed in clean water, and the water pressed 
out by a clean towel. The hair should then be laid straight 
and smooth, and each brush restored to its proper shape, 
by passing it between the finger and thumb, before it is left 
to dry. Care should be taken not to break the hair by too 
violent rubbing, as that would render the brushes useless. 
Many painters use turpentine 1 of ed-oil in the 
cleaning of brushes ; it effects the object more quickly, but 
the only use of turpentine that should be permitted is to rinse 


; ; le > } 
the brushes in it slightly when it is required to clean them 


stead of lins 





quickly, but on no account should they l permitted to 
remain soaking in turpentine, as th actice is certain to 
injure the brushes, rendering the hi sh and intractable, 
and frequently dissolving the cement which the hair is 





held in the socket of the handle. Oi and Colourm 
Journal. 


Washington’s Tomb.—The following account of the origin 
if the custom of tolling the bell on boats passing the tomb 
of Washington, was given ata meeting of the Washington 
Literary Society, by Dr. Toner. ‘*‘ This token of regard, it 
is said, originated on a French merchant vessel which had 
been to Alexandria for a cargo, and going down the river 
after General Washington’s death, but before his interment, 
placed its colours at half-mast, and tolled its bell con- 
tinuously while passing the house of mourning. This special 
testimony of respect impressed every person as becoming and 
appropriate, and it was at once taken up and practised by 
all river craft. Ever since then the bell is tolled on vessels 
of every character and nation which pass the tomb of 
Washington. It may, therefore, be claimed to have grown 
into a custom of impressive reverential respect, observed by 
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THE EVERY-DAY 


HAT does a soldier do with himself in time 
of peace ? Is he purely decorative ? Does 
he loaf about doing nothing as cynics 

assert; or is he almost driven to death, as the 
survivors of the ordeal would have us believe ? 
Of soldiers in war we have heard much; of sol- 
diers on leave we have heard less and seen more ; 
but of soldiers at work at home we have heard 
but little.* Thinking it a matter worth inquiring 
into we recently went to Aldershot. By special 
permission we were shown through the huts of a 
line regiment—a famous one as it happened, but 
one that could fairly be taken as a type of the 
rest. Every opportunity was given us to see the 
everyday life of a soldier. We had every chance 
of becoming acquainted with a regiment’s internal 
economy, and in our day’s work were thoroughly 
saturated with the small detail of which we were 
in search. 

No one has yet accused Aldershot of being 
picturesque. The soldier in camp owes nothing 
to his surroundings except when he is under can- 
vas ; and a more matter-of-fact landscape it would 
be difficult to find than this bleak, bare stretch of 
moorland, dotted with dingy packing-cases 
arranged in rows, as if laid about on the sand to 
dry and left out for a week or two forgotten by 
the distributor. 

As we cross the open strip which does duty as 
the parade-ground we find several squads of men 
hard at work drilling. At one end is a double 
row of non-commissioned officers, dotted along 
at wide intervals much as the huts are dotted 
along the camp. These are engaged in an inte- 
resting pursuit known as “communicating drill,” 
an intellectual game for two or more in which 
the players criticise and check each other, and 
under the sergeant-major’s eye defy the soporific 
influence of the drill-book. 

The squads are recruits in different stages of 
efficiency. In these latter times a great change 
has come over the Britssh army. In the old days 
men were enlisted in the streets, the recruiting 
sergeant making a public-house his headquarters, 
loafing about the neighbourhood catching such 
as he could after due ground-bait of alcohol and 
fiction. The old style still exists—a relic of the 
glorious past—but under modifications. It is not, 
however, the usual way into the army, nor is it 
recommended by the authorities to the respectable 
recruit. The new policy has brought the army 
into the labour market, and it appeals to all with 
its “advantages,” and secures its men with their 
eyes open. At every post-office there is kept for 
gratuitous distribution a twelve-page pamphlet, 
called “The Advantages of the Army,” setting 
forth the conditions of enlistment, the standards 
of height for the different regiments, the terms 
of service, and the various scales of pay and pro- 
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LIFE OF A SOLDIER 











motion ; and this pamphlet all those who wish to 
become soldiers are ofiicially advised to procure. 
Having digested its statements, and made up his 
mind which regiment he wishes to join, the appli- 
cant has three courses open to him. He can 
present himself at the recruiting depét in Spring 
Gardens, or apply to the recruiting officer at the 
headquarters of the regiment he desires to join, 
or he can obtain from the post-office an “ appli- 
cation to enlist,” which, on being forwarded to 
the district office, brings the order for him to 
present himself at his county depét. Of these 
three ways the first and second are the best, as 
the recruit has not to wait about for companions, 
and need not associate with any one until he has 
begun his barrack life. When once he has joined 
his regiment every chance is given him to keep 
straight; and if he goes wrong it is his own fault. 
In the regiment, as everywhere else, he will find 
good sets and bad sets; and the inability to say no 
to vice will ruin him in the army as it would ruin 
him in any trade he took up. In the regiment, 
however, he is under constant supervision, and it 
is the interest of those above him to make the 
most of a respectable, intelligent man—for Private 
Thomas Atkins is not always respectable, nor is 
he always intelligent. 

As soon as he obtains his uniform he begins his 
drill, for no recruit is drilled in the clothes he 
joins in. His kit contains a blue drill-suit, and in 





this his first work is done. Drill is his fate hence: 

forth for months. First he is taught how to stand 
then he is taught how to hold himself properl 
and the Indian clubs are used if necessary | pen 
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Old Rules of the House of Commons. 


In regard to forms of procedure, prayers, enforced early 
attendance, prolonged sittings, and absenteeism, we must turn 
to the Journals of the House. The sessions of the ‘* Long 
Parliament ” were, in sober fact, somewhat exacting, since the 
House, which once promised to sit in perpetuity, daily 
assembled at hours which would now seriously disturb the 
majority of popular representatives. 

Doyle, in one of his sketches of William the Fourth’s 
parliament, characterises the Commons as ‘‘The House 
what keeps éad hours,” and records, ‘‘ for the benefit of 
posterity,” what was then considered an unheard-of sitting, 
when the faithful Commons rose ‘‘ with the milk in the 
morning.” For an example of the House which kept ‘‘good 
hours’ we have only to refer to the Journals, May 31st, 
1614, where it is appointed, ‘‘ The House to meet at seven 
o'clock in the morning,” and, after private business, ‘‘ begin 
to rer bills at ten.” 

“St ‘neaker must have had an arduous time in those days, 
for Wa5> of course, to be there first. A curious rule for his 
forny ‘nce is set down under February 15th, 1620: 
* THe s not to move his hat until the third congee.” 

eared a system of penalties for want of zealous 
Meks, All the members that come after eight to pay 
Is., ANd tuvsc chat do not come the whole day to pay 55.” 
In those days, when members were paid a modest sum by 
their constituencies, the House was exacting to secure that 
the electors got good services for their money. 

In 1642 it was enacted: ‘‘ Those who do not come to 
prayers to pay Is.” 

Keforms were then inaugurated, and the seven o’clock 
rule was abrogated ; ‘‘ May 31st, 1669, The Speaker to take 
the chair constantly every morning by eight o’clock.” It 
was evident that the habits of members were degenerating into 
luxury : ‘* February 14th, 1643, Such members as come after 
nine o’clock # pay Is. to the poor.” Under March 2ist, 
1647 : ‘‘ The Speaker to leave the chair at twelve o’clock.”’ 

Another rule regarding the Speaker is curious : ‘* April 8th, 
1670, The backdoor in the Speaker’s chamber to be nailed 
up during the session.” Propriety of carriage and delibera- 
tion, in escaping from the senate is thus enforced, November 
12th, 1640: ‘‘ Those who go out of the House in a con- 
fused manner before the Speaker to forfeit 10s.” 

Another rule affords a graphic picture of the fashionable 
** bloods” of parliamentary life lounging about the senate, 
with easy nonchalance, regaling their neighbours with ‘‘a 
fragrant pipe of Virginia,” March 23rd, 1693 : ‘‘ No member 
to take tobacco into the gallery, or to the table, sitting at 
Committees.” 

The next rule, one among many dealing with the ‘liberty 
of the press,” is rigorously aimed at the ‘‘ Fourth estate,” the 
importance of which was not then recognised, as it first became 
only a century later: ‘‘ February 11th, 1695. No news-letter 
writer to presume to meddle with the debates, or disperse any 
in the papers.” 

Respecting the individual liberty of members, things are 
very different in this generation to the rules made under the 
Stuarts, and regulating ‘‘ orders touching motions for leave 
into the country,” when absenteeism was a dire offence : 
** February 13th, 1620. No member shall go out of town 
without open motion and licence in the House.”° By the 
next rule it will be seen that knights of the shire were ranked 
much higher than the representatives of cities or boroughs : 
“*March 25th, 1664. The penalty of £10 to be paid by 
every knight, and £5 by every citizen, etc., who shall make 
default in attending.” Absence evidently became a crying 
sin and was visited accordingly : ‘‘ November 16th 1666. To 
be sent for in custody of the serjeant.” 

From the succeeding string of resolutions it is evident 
that, under the restored monarchy, there was a marked in- 
clination amongst members to ‘‘ play the truant :” ‘* Decem- 
ber 18th, 1666. Such members of the House as depart into 
the country without leave, to be sent for in custody of the 





serjeant-at-arms.” Even this terror does not seem to have 
efiectually deterred “* runaways,” for two months later marks 
the imposition of a penalty, which, in those days, must have 
seemed formidable indeed: ‘‘ February 13th, 1667. That 
every defaulter in attendance, whose excuse shall not be 
allowed this day, be fined the sum of £40 and sent for in 
custody, and committed to the Tower till the fine be paid.” 

A similar fine was, at the same time, imposed on 
every member who should ‘‘ desert the service of the House 
for the space of three days” without special leave ; incarce- 
ration in the Tower being part of the penalty. The strin- 
gency of this rule was relaxed by common consent in 1668, 
and a fine of £10 was substituted as sufficiently onerous ; in 
all cases “‘the fines to be paid into the hands of the 
serjeant-at-arms, to be disposed of as the House shall 
direct.” 


Paris in the Sixteenth Century.—Keepers of inns and 
eating-houses far outnumbered other tradesmen. The busi- 
ness of the pastrycook became a high art, and_ was strictly 
protected ; at the same time those who belonged to it were 
forbidden under divers penalties to make patties of bad meat 
or fish, or tarts of sour cream, “‘ for fear of the inconveniences 
and maladies that might arise.” To warm up pastry that had 
been cooked the previous day was also a misdemeanour. 
But chief of all aids to gourmandise were the ¢raiteurs. 
They sold to the dourgeois the fowl larded, cooked, and ready 
for table for less than the retail market price of the raw 
material. They-Supplied Amphitryon with every requisite 
for a dinner party, either at their own house or his, charging 
so much a head *‘ from a testor up to twenty écus.” ‘The 
most popular of these establishments, that of ‘‘ the Moor,” 
was frequented by all ranks, from the king down to the shop- 
boy, who had no hesitation in expending three livres on his 
dinner. Artisans and small tradesmen fed on mutton, roe- 
buck, and partridge ; they fasted on whale, salmon, cod, and 
salt herrings. During Lent severe restrictions were imposed 
upon the sale of any sort of meat, game, or poultry, Under 
Francis I women were sent to the stake for eating forbidden 
food on Fridays and Saturdays. Henri 1 caused to be 
publicly burnt an indulgence by which Julius 11 had sanc- 
tioned the consumption of butter, eggs, and cheese during 
the penitential season.— Historical Review. 


“ Britons, Hold your Own!’’—The following is the Ode 
written by the Poct-Laureate, and sung at the opening cere- 
monial of the Colonial and Indian Exhibition :— 


Welcome, welcome with one voice! 

In your welfare we rejoice, 

Sons and brothers that havé sent, 

From isle and cape and continent, 

Produce of your field and flood, 

Mount, and mine, and primal wood, 

Works of subtle brain and hand, 

And splendours of the Morning Land, 

Gifts from every British zone! 
Britons, hold your own! 


May we find, as ages run, 

The mother featured in the son, 

And may yours for ever be 

That old strength and constancy, 

Which has made our fathers great, 

In our ancient island-state ! 

And—where’er her flag may fly, 

Glorying between sea and sky— 

Makes the might of Britons known ! 
Britons, hold your own! 
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Britain fought her sons of yore, 

Briton failed ; and never more, 

Careless of our growing kin, 

Shall we sin our fathers’ sin, 

Men that in a narrower day— 

Unprophetic rulers they— 

Drove from out the mother’s nest 

That young eagle of the West, 

To forage for herself alone ! 
Britons, hold your own ! 


Sharers of our glorious past, 

Brothers must we part at last ? 

Shall not we thro’ good and ill 

Cleave to one another still ? 

Britain’s myriad voices call, 

**Sons, be welded, each and all, 

Into one Imperial whole, 

One with Britain heart and soul! 

One life, one flag, one fleet, one Throne 

Britons, hold your own! 

And God guard all! 


” 


The following are the words of the prayer offered by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury on the same occasion: ‘‘ Almighty 
God and Heavenly Father, we beseech Thee to send down 
Thy gracious blessing upon the manifold treasures and 
precious works which from amongst our kindred peoples and 
our fellow nations, from sunrise round to sunrise, are gathered 
here for glory and for beauty, unto the increase of know- 
ledge, use, and wisdom. Bless our Sovereign Lady the 
Queen, and enrich her days with abundance of peace, that 
all the daughter-lands of her Realms and Empire may be knit 
together in perfect unity and prosperous ‘strength. And 
grant that, as her people inherit and fill peacefully all coun- 
tries of her dominion, so not material concernments only, 
but the enduring riches of mind and spirit and the righteous- 
ness of Thine eternal Kingdom, may be sacred and dear to 
them ; so that, in Thy bounteous gifts, and in man’s wise 
labours learnt of Thee, Thy name may evermore be greatly 
magnified ; through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.” 

Many of our readers in remote corners of the world will 
join in this Amen. 


The Rabbit Plague in Australia.—Although Queensland 
has not as yet been afflicted by the rabbit plague, attempts 
are being made to prevent their ingress into their territorial 
limits by erecting rabbit-proof wire fences on their boundary 
line. ‘Tenders have been accepted for 2,550 miles of fencing 
wire and 450 miles of wire netting of small mesh. ._ The order 
will be shipped from England forthwith. A route has been 
laid out, running for a distance of 300 miles to the inter- 
secting angle of Queensland and New South Wales, and 
thence northward for 100 miles. The Queensland Govern- 
ment have voted £50,000 for this purpose. It is estimated 
that 1,300 miles of fencing will have to be laid in New South 
Wales ; while in Victoria so great is the demand for wire that 
the authorities have signified a willingness to forego the duty 
upon it. 


Marriage Ceremonial of George III. —It is a curious his- 
torical fact that unforeseen difficulty occurred in settling the 
form of ceremonial to be observed at the marriage of 
George 111 with the Princess Charlotte. Dr. Birch, then 
librarian of the British Museum, was appealed to, and he 
reported that there was no precedent of a royal marriage 
according to the form of the English Church. Henry viii 
was married to every one of his wives according to the ritual 
of the Church of Rome. His daughter Mary was married 
to Philip of Spain, at Winchester, by Bishop Gardiner, 
Cranmer being then in prison. Edward vi and Elizabeth 
both died unmarried. James I was married to the Princess 
of Denmark, some years before he came to England, by the 
Presbyterian minister of Leith; Charles 1 was married, by 
proxy, at Paris to the Princess Henrietta. Charles 11’s queen, 
refusing the offices of the English Church, was merely 
taken by the hand, in the presence chamber at Portsmouth, 


y the king saying the 
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ls.of matrimony in the Prayer Book, 
**T, Charles, take .:.< Catherine,” etc. The queen ex- 
pressed. her consent, and Dr. Sheldon, Bishop of London, 
declared them man and wife. The first marriage of James 11, 
then Duke of York, to the daughter of Lord Chancellor 
Clarendon, was privately performed by Dr. Crowther, the 
Duke’s chaplain, at Worcester House, September 3rd, 1660. 
The second marriage, to the Princess of Modena, was per- 
formed at Dover on the day of her landing by Dr. Crewe, 
then Bishop of Oxford. George 1 and George 1! were mar- 
ried before they came to the throne. 


February of 1886.—‘‘ For twenty-seven years,” says Mr. 
Symons, a high authority on such matters, ‘‘and for how 
much longer I do not yet know, February has not been so 
cold as in 1886.” Where the average nine o'clock tempera- 
ture is 40°3 deg., it has this year been 32°9 deg.—a fall of 
1°7 deg. below the lowest previous value recorded since 1858. 
Again, the average was not brought down by a few days 
of intense frost. February was consistently, pertinaciously 
cold throughout. Its temperature never rose above 47°7 
deg., while in previous Februaries the thermometer has often 
marked 53, 55, 57- Once there were ten degrees of frost ; 
but that, although frosty nights were the rule, was excep- 
tionally cold. There were only eight days in which the 
temperature even rose to 40deg., and the ground was frozen 
every night but two.” 


Troublesome Correspondents.—Why will people write so ? 





—strangers mostly, making strange requests. Here, now, is 
a letter which I shall wot answer. The ~>entingly 
unknown, says :—‘‘ Now I want you to write fv ow 
for a young lady’s album, to be written as an a oc et 
My Dearest One. Uf you will please imagine yoUrSelf a young 
man loving a beautiful young lady who has promised to be 
his wife, andthen write as you would for yourself, you will 
much oblige one who has been an ardent admirer of your 
poems.” Then at the bottom of the page ‘Send bill.”— 
Longfellow’s Life. 


Germans not always Accurate.—Recalling the old saying 
that ‘* Homer sometimes nods,” the *‘ Christian Hour” thus 
quotes an instance in illustration : ‘‘ In the great and learned 
Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia we are gravely informed that 
Daniel ‘ was thrown into a furnace for disobeying the royal 
command to bow down to a golden image.’”’ 


Female Clerks.—The estimates of the Post Office Depart- 
ment this year include provision for 275 female clerks and 62 
female sorters on the staff of the Savings Bank Department ; 
for 160 female clerks and 95 female sorters in the Postal 
Order Branch of the Receiver and Accountant-General’s 
Office ; for 118 female clerks in the Clearing House Branch 
of the same office ; for 50 female clerks in the Keturned 
Letter Office ; and for 46 female supervisors and 670 female 
telegraphists in the Central Telegraph Station. 


Victor Hugo's Last Word.—Referring to the words, “Te 
crois en Dieu,” with which Victor Hugo concluded his last 
will and testament, a personal friend, the editor of one of the 
Parisian journals, thus addressed his infidel readers : ‘* This 
declaration [belief in God], delivered by a man of so lofty 
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intellect, is it not worthy of our serious reflections? Dépth, 
light, goodness, did not these combined characterise his 
genius? He made large evolution in his thoughts. on sub- 
jects both political and religious, but on these two great 
points, God and the soul, his belief never varied, as if Ged 
and humanity were beyond and outside of what, in so mighty 
a mind, is capable of change. This is an important matter 
for thought at this time,—when Positivism, assuming to be the 
supreme expression of science, and professing to be the light 
of our age, is becoming extinct from lack of supporters, like 
a flame wanting air,—to see the vast population of Paris, 
along with deputations from France and the whole civilised 
world, bearing to the temple of glory the body of him who 
summed up his teaching and closed his life by this word, I 
believe in God. Let it be well understood that there is as 
much imposture in the belief of materialism that the micro- 
scope can reveal the brain thinking and remembering, than 
in the most ridiculous miracles of superstition.” M. Auguste 
Bastide, in quoting these sentences in the ‘*Almanach des 
bons Conseils,” asks if they do not wtter 2 protest against 
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the materialism of the time, and mark a hopeful arrest in the 
atheistic movement which is so saddening. © Will the boldest 
positivists and materialists and atheists despise and resist the 
supreme judgment and last declaration of the greatest genius 
of this age, ‘I believe in God”? He had the courage to de- 
clare this belief, and to bear a firm testimony to it, in the 
midst of the crowd of atheists and unbelievers who were his 
most ardent admirers and his political associates. M. Bastide 
records most interesting recollections of conversations: with 
his illustrious friend, when living in Guernsey, and tells of 
the reverent and thoughtful way in which he stated his views. 
He was not in the true sense a Christian, for he never be- 
lieved in Christ the Redeemer. The great deficiency in 
mind was the absence of any personal sense of sin or need of 
salvation. Yet he wrote under a figure of the Crucified One 
these beautiful and Christian lines :— 


Vous qui pleurez, venez 4 ce Dieu, car il pleure, 
Vous qui souffrez, venez & lui, car il guérit, 
Vous qui tremblez, venez a lui, car it sourit, 
Vous qui passez, venez a lui, car it demeure. 


Thus he was like one who admired and who sang the beau- 
ties of the Christian temple, and even breathed the perfume 
which came from it, yet never entered into the sanctuary. 
He believed in God, not the god of Voltaire and the 
rationalists, but the God of love, who sent into the world 
Christ the Saviour. He received from this God the conse- 
crated gift of compassion for the poor and the sorrowing and 
the little ones. All his works are imbued with this noble 
sentiment. And as to the immortality of the soul, in contrast 
to the prevailing materialism, such was his firm faith that a 
distinguished member of his family said of him that ‘‘he 
regarded death merely as a change of existence, and the tomb 
as the portal to a higher world of life.” 


Evolution.—Naturalists have often erred in undue multipli- 
cation of species, and it is possible that there is exaggeration 
in the statement that there are actually a hundred thousand 
species of living animals known to zoology. Many of the 
so-called species are only varieties, produced by climate, 
food, and other conditions. But it is most unphilosophical 
to deny the existence of species at all, as the extreme evolu- 
tionists do. There are thousands and thousands of species 
that have exhibited the same permanent characters from the 
earliest time they have been described. If Lamarck’s theory 
were true there would be endless confusion, and individual 
existences in every possible stage of transmutation. Even 
Mr. Darwin supports this notion, and maintains the theory 
in the face of patent facts, and with no shadow of proof, 
except the multitude of varieties producible in certain species 
—such as pigeons, for instance. He says, ‘‘ In all cases the 
new and improved forms of life tend to supplant the old 
forms.” ‘* New varieties continually take the place of and 
supplant the parent form.” ‘* New and improved varieties 
will inevitably supplant and exterminate the older ” (‘* Origin 
of Species,” pp. 264, 266, 413). If he had said, ‘* In many 
cases,” or, ‘‘ In some cases,” it would be right, but that this 
is the common law of life is wholly contrary to fact. The 
most fragile and delicate organisms are often the most per- 
manent and unchanging in specific characters. 


British Sailors’ Grievances.—Sir Thomas Brassey, in pre- 
siding at a meeting of British merchant sailors, said that an 
inquiry should be instituted by the Government as to the 
abuses which were alleged to exist in the system of manning 
ships of the merchant service. As a rule had been established 
on official authority as to the loading of ships, so it might be 
practicable to lay down general rules for the guidance of ship- 
owners with regard to their crews, dealing not only with 
numbers, but with the individual efficiency of the men 
engaged. For example, complete ignorance of the English 
words of command would be a serious element of inefficiency. 
Facilities might be given for enabling seamen to submit 
themselves to examination, and to obtain certificates of their 
qualifications. For this purpose the staff under whom men 
are now engaged for the Naval Reserve might be used and 
strengthened. If after a careful Government inquiry it could 
be shown that ships in which British seamen predominated 
were less liable than others '> the disasters of the sea, those 
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whose business it was to insure would charge easier rates for 
vessels in which they knew that good British seamen would 
be included in the complement. With regard to the question 
of cruelty to seamen and consular protection, some painful 
stories had lately been brought under his notice, but ne 
believed that such cases were comparatively rare, and con- 
fined to a limited number of ships. If facts were laid before 
the proper authorities, he was quite sure that, even under the 
existing state of the law, justice would take hold of the 
offenders. A pension fund for seamen, and a means of 
insuring their wages and effects, are urgently needed, and he 
earnestly hoped the Government would endeavour to d 
something to help to obtain these. 


Lord Bolingbroke.—Soon after Whitefield’s visit to Lord 
Bolingbroke, the Vicar of Battersea, the Rev. Prebendary 
Church, on calling, found his lordship reading Calvin’s 
** Institutes.” ‘‘You have caught me,” said Bolingbroke, 
‘reading Calvin. He was, indeed, a man of great parts, 
profound sense, and vast learning. He handles the doctrines 
of grace in a very masterly manner.” ‘* Doctrines of grace !”” 
exclaimed the astonished vicar ; *‘ the doctrines of grace have 
set all mankind by the ears.” ‘I am surprised,” said the 
viscount, ‘‘to hear you say so, who profess to believe and to 
preach Christianity. Those doctrines are certainly the doc- 
trines of the Bible, and if I believe the Bible I must believe 
them.” It was during this interview that Bolingbroke, 
getting warm in the discussion, said, ‘‘ Let me tell you, 
seriously, that the greatest miracle in the world is the sub- 
sistence of Christianity, and the preservation of it in the 
world, when the preaching of it is entrusted to men with 
your principles.” The Countess of Huntingdon had the 
account of this conversation from Bolingbroke’s own lips.— 
Whitefield Anecdotes. By Dr. Macaulay. 


Lord Hobart’s Literary Judgments.—The Memoir of Lord 
Hobart, late Governor of Madras, shows a man of rare ability 
as a ruler of men, and with qualities of heart which caused 
his death to be mourned alike by Europeans and natives, 
and by Christians, Hindoos, and Mussulmans in the Presi- 
dency. ‘His judgments of men and things were independent 
in character, as may be seen in the following notice of his 
literary opinions in the review of the biography by Lady 
Hobart. He thought the high opinion held of ‘* George 
Eliot” greatly exaggerated, but he spoke with much en- 
thusiasm of Charlotte and Emily Bronté. Worshippers of 
Dickens would not relish his opinions concerning that 
novelist, all of whose characters he affirmed were caricatures. 
Thackeray he rated very differently, regarding ‘‘ Vanity 
Fair” as a master-work. The early novels of Bulwer he 
warmly commended, though, strangely enough, he had not 
a word to say for his later and more generally. admired 
stories, ‘‘ My Novel,” ** The Caxtons,” and ‘* What will he 
do with it?” Disraeli’s novels he held to be practical jokes, 
and of the writer himself he remarked :—‘‘ He is a man of 
great but sophisticated genius. I am afraid he is a charlatan 
in every sense of the word. He has, however, one quality 
which I rather admire (perhaps because I have it not myself) 
—faith in the pleasure and profit of distinction, and power 
and courage to work for it.” Among the historians, he gave 
to Carlyle the foremost place. 


Prince Bismarck at Varzin.—A North German periodical 
gives the following story of the great Chancellor at h.me as 
told by a Bible colporteur: ‘*In one of my journeys I came 
to Varzin while the Imperial Chancellor was residing there. 
After I had done a long day’s work—it was generally under 
stood that my object was to spread abroad the Word of Got 
—I went to the inn. I was there asked if I would go 4 
evening prayers at Bismarck’s house, as the daughter of the 
host was going. I accepted the invitation, and when I got 
there I found myself in a spacious and very suitable room 
which had been built for the purpose. It was well filled 
with servants, farm labourers, and villagers, some of whom, 
having seen me before, greeted me kindly and invited me to 
sit beside them. Soon afterwards Prince Bismarck made 
his appearance, and went through the assembly to the read- 
ing-desk, nodding kindly right and left as he passed. I was 
delighted to see him take the place as master of the house in 
such 4 way. He then commenced, ‘I hear we have a Bible- 
man among us ;’ and he looked me straight in the face in a 
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kindly way, whereupon, of course, all eyes were turned upon 
me. ‘ You will be so kind as to conduct service for us this 
evening.’ I rose up and answered, ‘ It would be displacing 
your highness for me to—’ I could not say any more, when 
the prince interrupted me with, ‘Ah, my good man, what 
does highness signify? Here in God’s sight we are all poor 
sinners ; so come here and take my place this evening, and 
conduct the service for us.’ So, of course, I accepted his 
invitation, the prince taking his place amongst the audience ; 
and when it was over he shook me warmly by the hand, and 
wished me God’s richest blessing on my way.”—Sunday at 
Home. 


Crofters and Cottars.—In the Crofters Act the following 
definitions are given. In this Act “‘ crofter”’ means a tenant 
of a holding from year to year, who habitually resides on his 
holding, the annual rent of which does not exceed £30 in 
money, and which is situated in a crofting parish. ‘‘ Crofting 
parish ” means a parish in which there are at the commence- 
ment of this Act, or have been within eighty years prior 
thereto, holdings consisting of arable land held with a right 
of pasturage in common with others, and in which there still 
are tenants of holdings from year to year, who habitually 
reside on their holdings, the annual rent respectively of 
which does not exceed £30 in money, at the commencement 
of this Act. ‘‘ Cottar” means the occupier of a house, with 
or without land, who pays no rent to the landlord. ‘‘ Hold- 
ing” means any piece of land held by a crofter, consisting of 
arable or pasture land, or of land partly arable and partly 
pasture, and which has been occupied and used as arable or 
pasture land (whether such pasture land is held by the 
crofter alone or in common with others) for a period of not 
less than five years prior to the passing of this Act, but does 
not include garden-ground only appurtenant to a house. 


Sunday Balance of Weight.—Dr. A. T. Schofield, ina 
lecture to the National Health Society, at Kensington, made 
a point in- favour of a day of rest by stating that working 
men were about two pounds lighter on Saturday night than 
on Monday morning. ‘*‘ The Sunday repose restored the 
balance.”” Unhappily this remark applies only to a small 
proportion of London mechanics. Most of them work hard 
at what they call pleasure on Sunday, and Saint Monday is 
their idle day. Possibly Dr. Schofield confounded the 
Sunday refast with the Sunday refose. Hugh Miller, in his 
‘* First Impressions of England,” has some striking remarks 
about the Sundays of London working men, 


Pleasures of Agriculture.—Beatus illequi procul negotiis— 
the lover of Horace knows well the passages where he sings 
the praises of rural life. The British farmer has hard times 
in the present generation, and under existing circumstances 
of climate and politics, but the moral aspect of his calling 
is the same in all ages, and all over the world. Here is 
what is said by the late Dr. Irenzeus Prime, of New York, 
in his Recollections of early life : ‘* Fewer temptations, and 
more pleasures, cluster around the path and home of the 
farmer, than of any other man. He is not free from the reach 
of sin or sorrow, it is very true, and who is? But of all 
earthly callings, there is none in which there is so much to 
lead the soul to God, to take it away from the vanities of 


“the world, to train the mind for communion with heaven, 


and prepare it for unbroken intercourse with heavenly and 
divine things, as in that of the farmer who with his own 
hands tills the field, breaks up the fallow ground, sows the 
seed, prays and waits for the early and latter rain, watches 
the springing of the grain, rejoices in the ripening ear, 
gathers the sheaves in his bosom, and with thankful heart 
fills his storehouse and barn, and sits down content with the 
ay portion of good things which have fallen to 
is lot.” ” 


**Philadelphia Ledger.”—We have received by post a 
facsimile reprint of the first number of this well-known 
American newspaper, issued on 25th March, on completing 
-he fiftieth year of its existence. ‘* This number,” says an 
American comtemporary, ‘‘ to say the least, was a hand- 
some paper, as papers went then, and full of promise. The 
* Ledger’ has achieved great success, and deservedly so, 
and its proprietor, Mr. G. W. Childs, has won the esteem 
of all who know how to appreciate a journal from which is 











excluded such matter as ought not to appear in any public 
print. The ‘Ledger’ refuses all debasing and offensive 
advertisements, and thus turns away many thousands of 
dollars a year. It claims further, and very justly, that in 
its news columns it ‘excludes what is demoralising and 
useless, and condenses what is given to that compact form 
which gives substance to the reader with as little extraneous, 
confusing, and useless stuff as possible. In the matter of 
comment and discussion it aims to give right views, common.- 
sense views, fair views, of all subjects debated in its editorial 
columns, whether legislative, political, legal, judicial, ad- 
ministrative, historical, economical, moral, or religious, and 
whether in controversy or not.’” We quite endorse this, 
and the frequent quotation of the ‘‘ Ledger” in the London 
** Times” proves the high estimate of its business character. 


A Novel Target.—In the French “ L’Illustration” there 
was lately a notice, with a drawing, of experiments made 
with an old ironclad as target: ‘‘ The obsolete armour-ciad 
Armide was towed to sea in the Juan Gulf and allowed tu 
drift. The Colbert, Amiral Duperré, Friedland, Dévastation, 
Redoutable, and Suffren, of the French Mediterranean 
squadron, then steamed about firing at her, at ranges of 
3,000, 4,000, and 5,000 métres, with 24, 27, and 32 centi- 
métre guns (roughly 9}in., I1in., and 12in.). In time the 
hull resembled a cullender, Three shots had passed through 
the armour at the water-line, and would have sunk the ship 
if she had not been filled with casks. The Armide was then 
towed into harbour, and the effects of the fire carefully inquired 
into. This probably is the first occasion in which an armour- 
clad has been used as a moving target by ships firing when 
under way.” 


New York Immigration Report for 1885.—The New York 
Commissioners of Emigration have forwarded their annual 
report to the Legislature. The expenses of the commission 
during the year were 161,909°96 dols. The Castle Garden 
privileges brought 20,233°14 dols., and the balance of the ex- 
penses were paid from the funds received as head-money 
under the United States immigration laws. Of the 281,177 
steerage passengers who passed through Castle Garden 
during the year, 97,913 were Germans, 35,277 Irish, 25,657 
English, 16,835 Russians, 16,045 Swedes, and 15,740 
Italians. The avowed destination of 83,839 immigrants was 
this State. Illinois received 35,308 of the immigrants, and 
Pennsylvania 26,621. The Information Bureau directed 
20,809 persons to friends, and forwarded to their destinations 
421 children who had crossed the ocean alone, and returned 
to the countries from whence they came 1,172 immigrants 
who were likely to become public charges. 


Pawnbroking.—More than one correspondent has written 
to say that our article on establishing Monts de Pieté seems 
to convey unjust reflection on pawnbrokers as a class. 
Nothing was further from our intention. With few excep- 
tions, the ‘‘ poor man’s bankers” bear a character of high 
respectability, and every one knows how useful their services 
often are. But there might also be Government loan offices, 
as in France, and on the same principle that the Post-office 
undertakes insurance and other social agencies, without 
thereby implying reflections on private banks or insurance 
companies. As to the remarks on unfair profits, we referred 
to advertising ‘‘loan offices,” not to pawnbrokers, whose 
profits are fixed by law. 


Shakespeare's Handwriting.—General James Grant Wilson 
writes to the ‘‘ New York Tribune ” in regard to the Shakes- 
peare autographs, and encloses a note in reference thereto 
from Mr. Halliwell Phillips, the well-known Shakespearean 
scholar. Mr. Phillips states that there are but five authentic 
autographs of Shakespeare. ‘‘ Of these three are on his wili, 
to be seen at Somerset House, London ; another is attached 
to the bargain and sale of the Blackfriars property, for 
which the corporation of London paid 725 dols., while the 
remaining signature appears on the mortgage deed of the 
same property, which the authorities of the British Museum 
acquired at a cost of something less than 2,000 dols. Those 
three precious documents with their five signatures and the 
words ‘ By me,’ attached to the third autograph of the will, 
contain all of Shakespeare’s handwriting that is known to 
be absolutely authentic.” Ata meeting of the Shakespeare 
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Society in Columbia College, recently, the copy of the Second 
Folio of Shakespeare, discovered in Utah some months ago, 
was exhibited. The book, which is yellow with age, bears 
upon the fly-leaf autograph signatures which are said to be 
those of Shakespeare and John Ward the actor. 

[The ‘‘ New York Tribune ”’ does not seem to know that 
Mr. John Cordy Jeaffreson has demonstrated (in the 
** Athenzeum ”’) that Shakespeare’s will is a holograph— 
a more interesting fact than the paucity of his known 
signatures. ] 


Railway Freights.—<As illustrating the heavy burden of 
railway rates it was mentioned at the meeting of the Essex 
Chamber that an Essex farmer last summer sent some peas 
from Braintree to Leeds. The peas cost tenpence per bag 
to pick, and the railway carriage cost thirteen pence. The 
peas sold at Leeds for two shillings—leaving one penny to 
pay for their growth and the expenses of sale—the railway 
charge having absorbed more than half the value. Cheaper 
rates would bring increased revenue, as in the Post-office. 


Unemployed in Australia.—From an Adelaide paper we 
extract the following: ‘‘ About eighty men met at the 
Central Market and represented themselves as unemployed. 
Messrs. Reid and Aish addressed the crowd, and advised 
them to take the work offered by the Government at 45. 6d. 
a day. For some time many of those present firmly de- 
clined, but on it being represented to them that 4s. 6d. a day, 
with tents and tools found, was better than loafing about 
the streets doing nothing, the men consented to take the 
work. The crowd then proceeded to the Government 
offices, and over sixty of them in all agreed to take the work 
offered. Thirty-five of them will be dispatched to Halbury 
and engaged in making a reservoir, and the Conservator of 
Water will find employment for forty-five others in various 
parts of the country.” 


Haymaking Machinery.—Mr. Howard stated at the 
Farmers’ Alliance Club, that such is the advance in field 
work due to the invention and improvement of appliances for 
cutting, tossing, raking, and even stacking, that the annual 
money saving in the kingdom due to mechanical aids in the 
harvesting of the hay crop can hardly fall short of two mil- 
lions sterling on a crop of seven million acres. 


Our Indian Empire.—There are few who adequately 
realise the vastness of the British dominion in the East. The 
total population is about 250,000,000, of which at least 
180,000,000 are under the direct government of the Crown, 
while the remainder, nominally under independent sove- 
reigns, are yet practically under British control. A traveller 
arriving at Kurrachi, the proposed terminus of the mail route 
by sea or land from Europe, would take four days, travelling 
by railway, at an average speed of twenty miles an hour, day 
ind night, to reach Calcutta. The railway journey now from 
Bombay to Calcutta occupies two days and three nights. The 
ise of the English language is rapidly increasing all over 
India. The matriculation examination.of the Indian Univer- 
sities is in English, so that every candidate must be able to 
read that language, and thousands of young men every year 

ppear at these examinations. It is becoming the /ingua 
franca of the educated class all over the country, and it must 
e used more and more in schools, colleges, courts of justice, 
and all public affairs, so as to be the supreme tongue, to 
which all thé native languages and dialects must be secondary. 
So far as the press is concerned, the demand for English 
books will be enormous at no distant period. 


Irish Statistics under Grattan’s Parliament.—The glories 
of Ireland under her own parliament in College Green are 
among the most cherished traditions of the platform patriots. 
Unluckily they have as little foundation as most other 
legends of ‘‘the good old times.” The figures before us 
prove that in the years immediately preceding the Union the 
trade and commerce of Ireland were rapidly hastening to 
(lecay. The tonnage belonging to Irish ports diminished by 
nearly a fourth in the five years ending in 1797. It was 
12°5 per cent. lower in that year than in 1788, and 23°5 per 
cent. lower than in 1792. Yet even in the latter year, the 
most prosperous apparently for the shipping interest under 
the Irish Parliament, the total shipping of the kingdom was 
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under 70,000 tons. A table of the ships built in Ireland for 
the ten years 1790-99 tells a like story. In the first half of 
the period 210 ships, of 9,500 tons total tonnage, were turned 
out by the Irish dockyards ; in the second half, 122 ships, 
of 6.400 tons. Then follow tables of exports, covering fourteen 
of the eighteen years of Grattan’s Parliament. They are 
divided into two equal periods of seven years each—the first 
from 1785 to 1791; the second from 1792 to 1798. In every 
one of the fifteen articles quoted there is a decline in the 
second period as compared with the first. In ten of them 
this decline exceeds 30 per cent. ; in three only (one being 
re-exported goods) is it less than 10 per cent. In herrings 
it is 81 per cent., in barley 72 per cent., in wheat 54 per 
cent., in wool 48 per cent. And the decrease is not con- 
fined to natural products. Drapery declined 53 per cent., 
worsted yarn 37 per cent., linen yarn 36 per cent.—TZhe 
Times. 


Tunnels under the Alps.—The Alps are at the present 
time pierced by three long tunnels, two entering Italy from 
France and Switzerland respectively, and the third connect- 
ing the latter with the Tyrol, and called, according to the 
mountain chains that are traversed, the Mont Cenis, St. 
Gothard, and Arlberg Tunnels. Of these the Mont Cenis 
Tunnel is 7? miles in length. Its cost was £3,000,000. 
The St. Gothard Tunnel is 9} miles in length, and cost 
42,500,000, the diminution in expense being owing princi- 
pally to the more rapid progress of the work by improve- 
ments in the drilling-machines. The Arlberg Tunnel is 
shorter than either that of Mont Cenis or St. Gothard, being 
only 64 miles. Its cost, with the railway, was 43,480,000. 
A fourth tunnel, and a most formidable rival to the Mont 
Cenis and St. Gothard Tunnels, will be the Simplon Tunnel, 
by which the existing line from Geneva to Martigny and 
Brieg will be carried through the mountains to Duomo 
d’Ossola, and so on to Pallanza or Streza, on the Lago 
Maggiore. As this tunnel will be commenced at a much 
lower level than any of the others, it will, /rox points out, 
necessarily be longer, the rough estimate being 124 miles, 
and the probable cost about £4,000,000. 


Cleaning Paint Brushes.—All brushes, after being used, 
should be carefully cleaned. This is best effected by im- 
mersing the hair of the brushes in a little raw linseed-oil ; the 
oil should afterwards be washed out with soap and warm 
water, till the froth which is made by rubbing the brushes on 
the palm of the hand is perfectly colourless. The brushes 
should next be rinsed in clean water, and the water pressed 
out by aclean towel. The hair should then be laid straight 
and smooth, and each brush restored to its proper shape, 
by passing it between the finger and thumb, before it is left 
to dry. Care should be taken not to break the hair by too 
violent rubbing, as that would render the brushes useless. 
Many painters use turpentine instead of linseed-oil in the 
cleaning of brushes ; it effects the object more quickly, but 
the only use of turpentine that should be permitted is to rinse 
the brushes in it slightly when it is required to clean them 
quickly, but on no account should they be permitted to 
remain soaking in turpentine, as this practice 1s certain to 
injure the brushes, rendering the hair harsh and intractable, 
and frequently dissolving the cement by which the hair is 
held in the socket of the handle.—Ozs/ and Colourman’s 
Journal. 


Washington’s Tomb.—The following account of the origin 
of the custom of tolling the bell on boats passing the tomb 
of Washington, was given ata meeting of the Washington 
Literary Society, by Dr. Toner. ‘‘ This token of regard, it 
is said, originated on a French merchant vessel which had 
been to Alexandria for a cargo, and going down the river 
after General Washington’s death, but before his interment, 
placed its colours at half-mast, and tolled its bell con- 
tinuously while passing the house of mourning. This special 
testimony of respect impressed every person as becoming and 
appropriate, and it was at once taken up and practised by 
all river craft. » Ever since then the bell is tolled on vessels 
of every character and nation which pass the tomb of 
Washington. It may, therefore, be claimed to have grown 
into a oustom of impressive reverential respect, observed by 
all vesseis sailing up and down the Potomac river.” 
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Cases for Binding the Volume for 1885 may now be had, price Is. 2¢. each, of any Bookseller. 

To Correspondents and Contributors.—All manuscripts should be sent to 56, Paternoster Row, and must have the 
name and address of the sender clearly written thereon, and in any accompanying letter the title of the MS. must be given. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. ¢ Writers are recommended to keep coy * miscellaneous 
Contributions being sent in too great numbers to be returned unless stamps are sent to cover postage. 

Payment and Copyright.—Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication. The receipt conveys the 
copyright of manuscripts to the Trustees of the Religious Tract Society, with liberty for them, at their discretion, to 
publish such works separately. Republication by authors on their own account must be the subject of special arrangement. 





THE BEST AND SAFEST TONIC, POSTAL NOTICE. 


é¢ 53 The Home Postage of this Part is TWOPENCE 
FER BRAVAIS At this rate it may also be sent to any part of Europe, to 

Ld the United States, or to Canada. The Postal Union 

These drops are tasteless and absolutely free from acid, and will be found | recently formed has not only reduced the Postal Rates to 


invaluable in general weakness or debility. They are taken easily on a - - ; 2 
piece of sugar, or in a little water, before meals. the above-mentioned Countries, but it has also consider- 


BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL, March 3, 1877, says: ably reduced many other Foreign Postal Rates, and for 
—‘* Bravais Iron’ is a strong solution of iron, and yet is almost | a small sum the Monthly Parts may be sent to many an 
tasteless, and has all the good effects of iron without producing | out-of-the-way place where friends will eagerly welcome 
constipation or disturbing the digestion. lt does not blacken the he Menthe tudieet of latevestion 1 nite hoes 
ak, die ancieent Leadon Staclsion covdiee i an, *1 Mave the Monthly pudget o nteresting and Useful Literature. 
TRIED IT EXTENSIVELY, AND HAVE GIVEN IT IN casEs 1N | Any Bookseller or Newsagent will arrange to forward the 
WHICH NO OTHER FORM OF IRON COULD BE TAKEN. IT Is | Parts, or they will be sent direct from the Publishing 
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THE BEST PREPARATION OF IRON I HAVE MET WITH. Office, on receipt of Post Office Order for Magazines 


Sold by all the principal Chemists and Druggists, in Bottles, in portable | (65, for twelve months) and Postage, addressed and made 
Card Cases, with Drop Measure complete, sufficient for six and three pos: ani 
weeks’ treatment, prices 4s. 6d. and 3s. per bottle, respectively. payable to Mr. JOSEPH TA RN, 56, Paternoster Row, 


N.B8.—This is not a Patent Medicine. London. 


BROWN & POLSON'S CORN FLOUR 


HAS A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, 
AND IS DISTINGUISHED FOR UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


NoTte.—Purchasers should insist on being supplied with BROWN AND POLSON’S CORN FLOUR. Other kinds 
asserting fictitious claims are sometimes offered for the sake of extra profit. 


COOPER COOPER & CO. 


Sell the finest “E*JE3.AX. the world produces at S$s- a Pound; and Magnificent 
TEAS at 2s. 6d@. and 2s. a Pound, as supplied to Princes, Dukes, Marquises, Earls, 
Viscounts, Barons, and the County Families of the United Kingdom. Samples and 
Book about TEA post free on application to 

COOPER COOPER & CO., 


CHIEF OFFICE—50, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON BRIDGE. 
BRANCH ESTABLISHMENTS. 


D3, BisHoPSGATE STREET WITHIN, E.C. 35, STRAND (near Charing Cross), W.C, 268, REGENT Circus, W. 
7, WESTBOURNE GROVE, W. 334, HicH Ho.isorn, W.C, 


HORROCKSES’ 


LONG CLOTHS, 
TWILLS, & SHEETINGS. 


DOUBLE WARP & MEDIUM CALICOES. 
IN SOFT FINISH, FOR SEWING MACHINES. 


UNRIVALLED FOR FAMILY. USE. SOLD BY DRAPERS EVERYWHERE. 


HRoRROCEHESES, MILLER, & CO. ESTABLISHED 1791. 
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The Religions Tract Society's Missionary Hooks. 


Work and Adventure in New Guinea, 1877 to 1885. By 

AMES CHALMERS, of Port Moresby, and W. Wyatt GILL, B.A., author 

of ** Life in the Southern Isles,” etc. With a Map and many Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo. 6s. cloth boards. 

** Altogether this volume should prove a welcome addition to our information about New 


Guinea.” —A theneum, _ ; ys 7 ’ ae 
‘The volume is so brightly written that it is more interesting than many a novel ; while its 


information is so full, so varied, and so valuable, that it must rank as the standard work on the 
subject.”—Nonconformist. 


Buddhism Past and Present. By the Right Rev. J. H. 
T1rcoMB, D.D., First Bishop of Rangoon. Crown 8vo. 3s. cloth boards, 
** Dr. Titcomb has seen Buddhism at close quarters, and has had opportunities of estimating 
its value as a factor in human life from practical experience. He has compressed within the 
limits of a quite moderate-sized volume a great mass of information.”—Sfectator. _ : 
“Bishop Titcomb’s little manual on Buddhism gives in a clear form the main points of 
likeness and contrast between the religions of the East and West, and while glancing through 
the volume it is impossible not to be struck by both.” —Saturday Review. 


In Southern India. A Visit to some of the chief Mission 
Stations in the Madras Presidency. By Mrs. MURRAY MITCHELL, author 
of ‘* In India, a Missionary’s Wife among the Wild Tribes of South Bengal,” 
etc. Map and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. cloth boards. 

“* A dright, sympathetic account of a work in which the writer feels, of course, the keenest 
interest, and ot which she is well qualified to judge.” —Sfectator. avi ; 

““We can scarcely imagine a more interesting book than this for a missionary working party 
or other circle where the picturesque rather than the deep is valued.”—2ecord. 





From ** Work and Adventure in New Guinea.” 


Just Pupwisnep. Hinduism Past and Present. By J. Murray 
Glimpses of Maori Land. By ANNIE R, BUTLER. MITCHELL, M.A., LL.D. With an account of Recent Hindu 
Reformers, and a brief comparison between Hinduism and 


With Illustrations and Map by E. WHYMPER. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth boards, 5s. 
The record of a visit to North Island, New Zealand, containing sketches 
of the varied forms of colonial life, and giving much interesting information 
about mission work among the Maoris and in the colony generally. 


Christianity. Crown 8vo. 4s. cloth boards. 

“ Hinduism is a complicated and unwieldy theme, but the intimate and 
direct acquaintance with it which Dr. Mitchell has had gives his treatment 
of it vivacity and interest.”—Presbyterian Messenger. 

“ A praiseworthy attempt to present a popular view of a vast and important 

i i j . Sce ive subject. The author’s experience and intelligence are equally reflected in 
Everyday Life in China , o, Scenes along River his concise and clear statement of the various modern movements among the 
and Road in the Celestial ; Empire. By Epw IN J. DUKES. religious bodies throughout India.”"—Saturday Review. 
With a Map and Illustrations from the Author’s Sketches, 
engraved by E. WHYMPER. Crown 8vo. 55. cloth boards. 








** Well worth reading.”"—Church Missionary Intelligencer. 

**A most readable and instructive book- one of the best popular books 
about China we have seen.” —.Scotsman. 

**Mr. Dukes has used his common sense and imagination so as to be 
able to produce a book which Englishmen who are not over conversant 
with the technicalities of religious literature can read with pleasure and 
advantage.”’—Christian World. 


Madagascar and France. With some Account 
of the Island, its People, its Resources, and Development. 
By GEORGE A. SHAW, F.Zz.S., London Mission, Tamatave. 
With imany Illustrations and a Map. Crown 8vo. 6s. From “ Everyday Life in China.” 
cloth boards. 4 oe . 


** A substantial and in every way satisfactory book —thorough alike in its Among the Mongols. By the Rev. JAMES GIL- 


history, its sociology, and its natural science."—Spectator, MOUR, M.A. (of Peking). With Engravings. 6s. cloth. 
A graphic sketch of the chequered history of the Malagasy.” -— Times. “ There has been, if our experience serves us at all, no boo! quite like | 
“An extremely interesting account of this great island.”—Christian World. this since ‘ Robinson Crusoe ;’ and ‘ Robinson Crusoe’ is nt better, docs 


not tell a story more directly, or produce more instantaneous and final com 
i j , yay T Wvyarr viction. No one who begins this book will leave it till the narrative ends, 
Jottings from the Pacific. : By the Rev. W. W ane - or doubt for an instant, whether he knows Defoe or not, that he has been 
GILL, B.A., author of ** Life in the Southern Isles,” and enchained by something separate and distinct in literature, something 
joint author of ** Work and Adventure in New Guinea.” almost uncanny in the way it has gripped him, and made him see for evera 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 5s. cloth boards. scene he never expected to see."— The Spectator. 


Old Highways in China. By IsaseLie WILLIAMSON, 


** A stirring narrative of mission work among Pacific Islanders.” — cho. 
of Chefoo. Illustrations and Map. Crown 8vo. 5s. cloth. 


“The anthropological notes are very valuable. . . This is a very 


res , » ore. /TEP onne : . 
— ung book. Saturday Review. ; ; : ** Mrs. Williamson writes naturally, and with ease. She has much that 
hese jottings’ could only come from the pen of a writer who, like is interesting to say, and we have no hesitation in recommending her 
Mr. Gill, combines considerable culture with long and intimate acquaintance to those who wish to read something new about an old subject.” —Saturday 

with the South Pacific.” —Acadenzy. Review. 


ILLUSTRATED MISSIONARY BOOKS ROR YOUNG PEOPLE. 






Child Life in Chinese Homes. By Mrs. Bryson, | Everyday Life in South India; or, The Stoy 
of Wuchang, China. With many Illustrations. Small of Coopooswamey. An Autobiography. With many fine 
quarto. 5s. cloth boards. Engravings. Imperial 16mo. 3s. 6a. cloth boards. 

Tulsipur Fair. Glimpses of Missionary Life and | The Vanguard of the Christian Army; © 
Work in North India. A Book for the Children. By the Sketches of Missionary Life. Illustrated. 5s. cloth, gilt 
Rev. B. H. BADLEY, M.A. With Engravings. 4s. cloth gilt. Prasanna and Kamini. The Story of a Young 

The Children of India. Written for the Children Hindu. Adapted by J. H. BuppeEn, of Almorah, North 








India. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s. clo 


of England by one of their Friends. With Illustrations 
and Map. 4+. cloth, gilt edges. 













(HE ISLAND oF ATIV. Reduced from ** Jottings from the Pacific.” 
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te R.T.S. LIBRARY —lu.ustrareo. 


Edited by RICHARD LOVETT, M.A., 


AuTuor or “ NorwecGian Pictures,” etc. 


O™ great aim kept in view by the RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 
from its foundation, has 

cheap literature for the people. The success which has attended the 
Society's efforts in this direction for the last eighty-six years is well known. 

Over thirty years ago a series of books, called “‘ The Monthly Volume,” was 
published, each consisting of 192 pages, imperial 32mo, in paper covers, six- 
pence each ; in cloth boards, tenpence. These books dealt with various classes 
of literature, and the total number sold amounted to 2,196,000. The last of 
these volumes has quite recently gone off the Society's Catalogue. 

During the last four years the Society has published, under the name o' 
“Cheap Reprints,” well-known tales, like ‘ Jessica’s First Prayer,” “ 
Peep Behind the Scenes,” etc., at prices ranging from a penny to three- 
pence ; of these 2,500,000 have been sold. 

The Committee have recently been considering how to meet the increasing 
demands of these days for cheap books, and have come to the conclusion 
that it can be done by issuing a series of Volumes, very nearly uniform in size 
and shape with the old “Monthly Volume.” Each book will contain 192 
pages; the size of the page will be slightly increased, and most of the 
volumes will be i/wstrated. In paper covers the price will be 
Threepence; in cloth Sixpence. : : : ; 

The scope of the series will be made as wide as possible. It will contain 
popular stories, biographies, narratives of adventure in the mission field, 
papers on natural and social science, reprints of some of the great Christian 
classics, collections of fables and anecdotes, popular treatises on recent 
discoveries that throw light on the Bible, together with books specially 
suitable for Sunday and devotional reading. 





The following works are now ready :— 
SIXPENCE EACH IN CLOTH BOARDS. 
THREEPENCE EACH IN PAPER COVERS. 


1. Canada. With Hints to intending Emigrants 
and Settlers. By the MARQuiIs OF LORNE, K.T. With 
six Illustrations. 

. Pilgrim Street. By Hespa Srrerron, Author 

of *‘ Jessica’s First Prayer,” etc. With three Illustrations. 

The Life of Oberlin. By Mrs. JosEPHINE 

BUTLER. With a Portrait and two Illustrations, 

. Adventures in New Guinea. By James 

CHALMERS, of Port Moresby. With six Illustrations. 

Olive’s Story. 

**Christie’s Old Organ,” ‘‘ Shadows,” etc. 

Illustrations. 

6. Adventures in Mongolia. By James GiLmour, 

M.A., of Peking. With six Illustrations. 
7, The Wit and Wisdom of Thomas Fuller. 
8. The Life of Latimer. By R. Demavs, author 
of “‘ William Tyndale: a Biography,” etc. With two 
Illustrations, 
Other Volumes are in Preparation. 
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A | Luther Anecdotes. 





THE ANECDOTE SERIES. 


New Volume. Just published. 


Whitefield Anecdotes. Illustrating the Life, Cha- 
racter, and Work of the Great Evangelist. By Dr. 
MACAULAY, author of ‘* Gordon Anecdotes,” ‘* Luther 
Anecdotes,” etc. Crown 8vo. 1s. 6¢. cloth boards. 


Gordon Anecdotes. A Sketch of the Career, 
with Illustrations of the Character, of Charles George 
Gordon, R.g. By Dr. MacauLay. 15. 6¢. cloth 
boards. 


Memorable Sayings and Doings 
of Martin Luther. Gathered from his Books, Letters, and 
History, and Illustrating his Life and Work. By Dr. 
MACAULAY, Editor of the “‘ Leisure Hour.” With LIllus- 
trations. 1s. 6d. cloth. 


Wycliffe Anecdotes ; or, Incidents and Character- 
istics from the Life of the Great English Reformer. By 
the Rev. S. G. GREEN, D.D. With Illustrations. 1s. 6¢. 
cloth boards. 


Wesley Anecdotes. 


With a Portrait and Illustrations. 


By Joun TELFORD, B.A. 
Is. 6d. cloth boards. 


BOOKS BY DR. STANFORD. 


_ “* These Homilies are characterised by unmistakable earnestness of inten- 
tion and eloquence of style, while they reveal the range and depth of the 
writer's acquaintance with Biblical literature.”— The Scofsman 


Symbols of Christ. 


New Edition. Crown 8vo, 


Voices from Calvary. A Series of Homilies. 
Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. cloth boards. 


From Calvary to Olivet. A Series of Homilies. 
Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. cloth boards. 


The Evening of Our Lord’s Ministry. Crown 8vo. 
35. 6d. cloth boards. Just Published. 


The Alternatives of Faith and Unbelief. 16mo. 
1s. 6d. cloth boards. 


By the late Dr. C. STANFORD. 
35. 6d. cloth boards. 





* Dr. Stanford glances at the ‘ alternative faith’ which unbelief necessi- 
tates ; and then argues that this alternative faith must have its alternative 
consequences. The book is clearly, vigorously, and pointedly written,”— 
Christian World. 





REGENT BOOKS ROR BIBLE SCUDENCS. 


Just Published. 
The Background of Sacred Story: Life Les- 


sons from the less-known Characters of the Bible. By 
FREDERICK HAsTINGs, Editor of the ‘* Homiletic 
Magazine.” 3s. 6d. cloth boards. 


Revised and Improved Edition. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth boards. 


Handbook to the Grammar of the Greek New 
Testament. Together with a complete Vocabulary, and 
an Examination of the Chief New Testament Synonyms. 
Illustrated by Numerous Examples and Comments. By 
the Rev. S. G. GREEN, D.D. 

This well-known Handbook, which has passed through several editions, 
has now been completely revised ; additions and modifications appearing on 
almost every page. Constant reference is made to the Revised New 
Testament of 1881 ; and more especially to the Greek Text of Drs. Westcott 
and Hort. The Vocabulary has been entirely remodelled, and the work in 
its new form is offered to Tutors, Classes, and Private Students, in confidence 
that it will be found more than ever adapted to their needs. 


Just Published. Crown 8vo. 25. cloth boards. 
Lesson Studies in the Book of Genesis. By 
EUGENE STOCK, author of ‘‘ Lessons on the Life of Our 
Lord,” etc. 
“They will help to make lessons bright and interesting.”—CAristian 
World. 
“ The Lessons are treated in a popular style, and full use is made of the 
help of the Revised Vérsion.”—Schoolmaster. 


“To many teachers we think this form of Notes will be the most helpful 
of all."—Church Sunday School Magazine. 





| BY-PACHS OR BIBLE KNOWLEDGE. 


** The volumes which the Tract Society is issuing under the above title 
fully deserve success. They have been entrusted to scholars who have a 
special acquaintance with the subjects about which they severally treat.”— 
TD 


he Atheneum, 
1. Cleopatra’s Needle. By the Rev. J. Kine, 
Lecturer for the Palestine Exploration Fund. With Illus- 
trations, 2s. 6d. 
. Fresh Light from the Ancient Monuments, 
By A. H. SAycE, M.A. With Facsimiles from Photo- 
graphs. 35. 
Recent Discoveries on the Temple Hill at 
Jerusalem, By the Rev. J. Kinc, M.A. With Maps, 
Plans, and Illustrations. 2s. 6d. 
Babylonian Life and History. 
WALLIs BUDGE, M.A. 35. 
Galilee in the Time of Christ. 
MERRILL, D.D. With Map. 2s. 6d. 
pt and Syria. Their Physical Features in 
Relation to Bible History. By Sir J. W. DAWSON, F.R.S. 35. 
. Assyria: Its Princes, Priests, and People. 
By A. H. SAycr, M.A. 35. 
. The Dwellers on the Nile. Chapters on the 
Life, Literature, History, and Customs of Ancient Egypt. 
By E. A. WALLIS BUDGE, M.A. 35. 
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THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 
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FOR INFANTS, CHILDREN, INVALIDS, AND ALL OF WEAK DIGESTION. 


(PANCREATISED.) 


BENGERS FOOD 


wu Gaae 


SS (SELF-DIGESTIVE,.) 
The GOLD MEDAL of the International Health Exhibition, London, 
for this Food. 


It is well known to and recommended by leading Physicians, who recognise its superiority to the various Malted Foods. 


has been Awarded 


. ~ Reports 
by the Zancet and the whole of the Medical Press accompany each Tin. The London Medical Record says :—* It is retained 
when all others are rejected.” Parents and those who have the care of Young Children or Invalids should try it. Ii is distin- 
guished from all other Foods by its highly nutritive properties, and by the ease with which it can b« digested and absorbed. 


Tins, 1s, 6d., 2s. 6d., and 5s.; of Chemists, &c., or free by Parcels Post, direct from the Manufacturers, 


MOTTERSHEAD AND CO., 7, Exchange Street, Manchester. 


J. THEOBALD & COMPANY’S JO H N PI GGOTT, 
KENSINGTON PHOTO CAMERAS. Please send for Price Lists. Cricket, Tennis, 


30 GUINEAS IN PRIZES. and Football Rules free. 
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BOYS BATS I/ Vi 2/YOUTHSBATS 2/434 4/s || 
WHALE BONE & CANE HANDLE BATS 13/g 
A~ IMITATION DITTO 9/6 


@iLK HATS % % "Ve 15%, 
@QX3° POSTACEG® 


BOYS OR YOUTHS 
WA Vei/a 2/ 2/5 











ALL CANE HANDLE BATS We 


YOUTHS POLISHED ; 
CHAMOIS LEATHER4 POSTACE 6° /- 


ASH STUMPS/: 























































MENS DITTO S/q epost piITTOIRON 
50 50 oa MOCK P MIN a 
BUCK 7/9 \epitie> “sounD 
ns - rT 6 
50 =o 50 SEB ERED BROWNCANVAS 4/,REVOLVING TOP 12, 
Oe ‘4 CREYS RED é) %6 
SE_-2o RUSSET CALF 8/6 
° RUBBER 
50 GUINEAS GIVEN TO BUYERS OF OUR CAMERAS. | Si” «/s /apcnpanS*™cs ScEx1#4 MM 
Extraordinary Announcement ! RECULATIONWT SEEEEEETIT,  EPVCRED LEATHER HAT CASE 
N order to encourage the practice of Photography amongst Amateurs, we have PRACTICE 3/3 <) ees NETS TANNED 36X33 6 \ COVERED 4°. Hy vu '/1 POSTAGE §° 
| decided te give away 50 Guineas to th } n en zs us the best specimens SUPERIOR MATCH ¥ r —_, — Stiri tt sy RECULATION 7% 
taken with our Cameras by themselve No professional will be allowed to compete. WARRANTED4/7 : OTTO ; 42x3i44- POSTAGE 2°> 
7AS : POSTACES® wiitestourcoRD DITTO 7/4 
50 GUINEAS IN CASH C\\ SIMAMTARRED DITTO 7/ 9% 
tu the 50 persons who send us the 50 best specimens, Full particulars with each Camera, \ 
and in Catalogue ) 
*hotography isnow as clean and easy as it was once dirty and difficult \ \ 
com new become, 2 ut ~ ful Photogeas _ Ladies photograph their pet NN i ae ia Topi ? Pa 
their houses and friends, tourists the pla they vi manufacturer J k u Fy 
Tocute will no onger pay l.andy 6d. d for I toyraphs when the r+ 14, i I7fy ‘ POSTACE 2° 
the pleasure of producing their own at a cost of 1s. doz. a Wette 
With every Camera we send the fullest and plainest Instructions, dev POSTACES*® 22!" 241N¥ 
calities ; and with every Cam a ticket entitling the holder to enter into = | 
petition for th 5 Gants a Ca h Prizes, MN <n for our Sets * hy ~ | 20/. 22/- 
best and cheapest ever offered. Many other advertisers on pply Ca THE CLADSTONE BAC 
nothing of chemicals, disappointing the customer when he finds he has so many extras AiR le BLACK OR BROWN COWHIDE. 
: pomgs pA nt —— ' realy om i Visit e, and nsists of vood TENNIS SHOES = 
Bellows Camera with Achromatic Lense Bra Front, Cap, Stained Framework 4/3 a, —s au s/r S 
Folding Bottom, Set of Dry Plates, Set of Sensitised Papers, 7 suttles of De ping S3/3 4/; 
Solutions, Box of Fixing Crystals, Bottle of Gold Solution, Printi ~; Frame, Elasti SEWN ON 8/ TENNIS BATS , 5/3 6/9 — $ = 
Bands, Mounting Cards, Glass Rod, Brass Fittin und Dark Shutter complete. POSTACE6° 2/9 3/9 4/96/6% POSTACE 3° wos S + 
Carriage tree, 215. ’ ai . 
No. ._ Same size, but with Superior Len | fittings, ako Double Dark, Slide, TENNIS MARKER 10/6 PATTERNS FREE. 
enabling two photographs to be taken in quic m, with all chemicals, &c AS . . . . ° 
with No. 1, and the case of Polished Mahogany. Pr I. carriage free All parcels of 10s, and upwards carriage paid in United Kingdom. 
No. A much larger Camera, Polished Mal perior finish throughout, taking —_— 
both Cabinet and Carte-de-Visit« hotow f 1 with Two Sto Doubte 
Shutter, ¢ i sical i I ate an Pe up 4 both « and all chemi a, &c. ; ve, i 115, 116, & 117, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 
double or treble quantity. Price, complete, 4-2 1 1 I set is really cl r than 
Nos. 1 and 2, considering its great power, extra chemicals, | being for bot = 
No. 4. Most complete outfit, with best Rectilinear Double Portrait Lenses, Six Stoy 
all chemicals, &c., complete, 4-5 1 
Our new Collapsible and Folding CAMERA STANDS, unrivalled for price and 
comfort, 85. 6d. ; carriage free, 9s. 6d. Superior ditto, Polished, 12s. 
We only guarantee the above prices for one month, excep oO 
(carriage abroad ss. extra), and this ma nust be mentioned w 


Specimen of Photos taken by amateurs, with these Cameras, Cart ize, 


1s. Illustrated Catalogue, 1d. 


J. THEOBALD & COMPANY, 
CAbholesale Camera {Hanufacturers, 


6 & 7, Bath Place, Kensington High Street, 
KENSINGTON, LONDON, W. 








VENABLES' 
AMERICAN Q)RGANS. 


Large Selection from 11 Guineas to 45 Guineas, 
ON HIRE SYSTEM FROM 106 PER MONTH. 


C. VENABLES & Co, 
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and 189, Essex Road, Islington, &@- INSIST UPON HAVING MARGERISON’S SOAPS. 
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| PRICES rates IT CANDLE COMPARE 
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“Wh DS ath a THE 
HIBITIONS. 














Taylor Bro* 


““ MARAVILLA,” 
HOMCEOPATHIC, & 
PURE CONDENSED 


Cocoa 


Sold by Grocers and Storekeepers in the United Kingdom 
and the Colonies. 








INDIAN MUSLIN. 


A PERFECTLY PURE CREAM-COLOURED COTTON MUSLIN 


(25 inches wide), useful for 


DRESSES, “_e 
CURTAINS, PARCEL POST 
BLINDS, C= 
DRAPERIES, Order, | 
CEL | SHADING, &c., 
One Nand in COLOURS, 


Send for Patterns and Prices, post free. 


JOHN KAY & SONS, BURNLEY WooD 


45 yds. 
for 6/6 


FREE PER 


PARCEL POST 





SAMPLES AND PRICE LISTS “Yer De vane, 
Do 


Children’s u/s 
CAMBRIG i" 


Gents’ 
By Appoint- 


3 ments to the 
ss — en ard 
beset i POCKET 
ee ‘ oan ss 
ROBINSON and 
CLEAVER, 
BELFAST. 


Per Dozen. 
Hemstitched. 
Ladies .. 3/11 
Gents’ -- O/9 
AL L. PURE FLAX. 

* The Cambrics of Robinson 
ahd Cleaver havea world- 
wide fame.” —Queen. 


HANDKERGHIEFS. 


Telegraphic Address, “ Linen,” Belfast. 





THE 
WANT 
OF TH | 

DAY, 


ritchley’s 
Starch ios 


Makes Starched Linen like new. Does not stick to vibes: web-like Materials. Once 
tried always wanted. — in the ~ wer Laundries. Sold by Starch Sellers every- 
where in Packet oe 3d., and 6d. eac Pr _——- nly. by = CRITCHLEY, Whole 
fale Drugyist, Blackburn ; Reo" >», Australian Av Le 





SULPHOLINE 
SOAP 


TRANSCENDS ORDINARY TOILET SOAPS, 
BY USING SULPHOLINE SOAP 
THE SKIN SOON BECOMES 
HEALTHY, SOFT, COMFORTABLE, 
BEAUTIFUL, TRANSPARENT, SUPPLE. 
DELIGHTFUL TO WASH WITH, 
FRAGRANT and CLEANSING. 

BEST SOAP for DELICATE, SENSITIVE SKIN 
A SAFEGUARD AGAINST SKIN DISEASES. 
SoOLYFHoeoiLiIn=E Soap, 
Tablets 6d. Boxes holding Three Tablets, 1s. 6d. 
SOLD EVERY WHE RE. 


| LOCKYER’ S SULPHUR 


1/6 HAIR RESTORER, 1/6 








LADIES SHOULD 
Ask their Draper 


FOR THE 





EMBROIDERY 
TRIMMINGS. 


EXQUISITIVELY BEAUTI- 
FUL AND DURABLE. 


May be obtained from all Drapers, 








NICHOLLS’ 


PATENT DRESS HOOKS, 


The only perfectly secure Hook and Eye, 

The security and comfort afforded by these Hooks render 
them almost indispensable for all styles of Ladies’ and | 
Children’s Dresses, and for Loose Garments they are a 
necessity. 


The name of the Patentee, ‘‘ NICHOLLS,” Is stamped on each Hook. | 
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GUARANTEED PURE 


Cad Refite oCreruine 


Economical 2 
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AND SOLUBLE. 
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“BY SPECIAL ROYAL APPOINTMENT! | 


Thousands of eeeoame testify that no other article woven equals 
his in general utility. 


Pure Wool aon 
only. has no rival.” 
Ot wo ERAES 
PATTERNS 
NOW READY 


For Ladies’ Dresses, benasiel quaiies, 15. 6d. to 4s. 6d. the yard. For 
| Children, capitally strong, 1s. 3d. to 2s. the yard. For Gentlemen’s 
| wear, double width, 2s. 6a. to 10s. ‘6d. the yard. The Navy Blues and 
| the Blacks are fast dyes. On receipt of instructions samples will be 

sent POST FREE. N.B.—Any length cut, and Carriage paid to 
principa! Railway Stations. Goods packed for Export. Buy direct of 


SPEARMAN & SPEARMAN, Pour 
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TINS, 64., 1s., 2s., 5s., and 10s, EVERY WHERE, 


Allen & Hanburys’ 
om FOO D:x:: 


For INFANTS, CHILDREN, INVALIDS, 
DYSPEPTICS, and the AGED. 


‘Very Digestible — Nutritious —Palatable —Satisfying —Ex- 
cellent in quality—Perfectly free from Grit—Requires neither 
boiling nor straining—Made in a Minute.” —Vide Lancet, 
British Medical Journal, &c. 

“* My child, after being at death’s door for weeks from exhaustion, com 
sequent upon severe diarrhcea, and inability to retain any form of" Infants 
Food’ or Milk, began to improve immediately he took your malted prepara= jj 
tion ; and I have never seen an infant increase in weight so rapidly as he J 
has done. "-H. ERNEST ‘TRESTRAIL” F.R.C.S., M.R.C.P. / 

FURTHER TESTIMONY AND FULL DIRECTIONS WITH EACH TIN, 


ees 
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The New Season’s Teas have Arrived. 























“These Teas are of the Highest Quality, 
are supplied at the Wholesale Prices. Are for- 
warded carriage paid to all parts. Price /8 to 
3/- per lb. Write for Samples and contrast with 
any other. ELLIS DAVIES & CO., 44, Lord 
Street, LIVERPOOL. 


8 Large Glasses at a Cost of D 


BIRD’S 
CUSTARD 


Eight Large Glasses of delicious Custard at a Cost of od. 
using Bird’s Custard Powder. The Original and only Genuine. 
Eggs Required. Saves half the cost, and is half the trouble. 
Everywhere, in “6d. and 1s. boxes, and 2d. packets. Recipes for — 
Dishes enclosed in each box. To prevent disappointment see that 
Packet bears the name of the Inventors and Manufacturers, 


ALFRED BIRD & SONS, Devonshire Works, Birmingham. 











| Highest Award International Exhibition, London, 1885, A.P. 


BECKETT’S 
TEMPERANCE DRINKS 


| BECKETT’S Lemon Syrup. 
BECKET t’S Raspberry Syrup. 
BECKETT S Lime-Fruit Syrup. 
BECKETT'S Wolseley Liqueur. 
BECKETT'S Honey Liqueurs. 
BECKETT'S Black Currant Syrup. 
Winterine, Gingerette, and Peppermint Cordials, &c. 


Can be used with either Hot, Cold, or Aerated Water. 
Excellent with Gazogenes—Convenient for Picnic and Lawn Tennis Parties. 
* First-class beverages.” — 7he Grocer, “ Delicious Drinks.”~Fireside News 
“ Have an established reputation.” —Nonconformist, 
Pints. 1s, 9d. (sufficient for 20 tumblers); Half-pints, 1s. Sold by Chemists, Grocers, 
and Coffee Tavern Co.'s., or Two Pints and = ards sent, ( arriage Paid, direct from 
the Manufacturer, W. BECKETT, Heywood, MANCHESTER, 


London Depét, BARCLAY & SONS, 95, Farringdon St., E.C. More Agents Wanted 
pot, s £ 








|| 


See that you get it! 
As bad makes are often sold 








R. K. BURT AND CO,, PRINTERS, FETTER LANE, CITY. 





